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TECHNOLOGY AND THE NEW POLITICAL 70 
LANDSCAPE 


by The Rt. Hon. David Howell, MP 


T is widely acknowledged that technology and the onset of the infor- 
mation revolution have already had a major impact on both office 
and factory, and therefore on the whole pattern of work and on social 

attitudes generally. 

But what exactly are these powerful new factors doing to politics and 
governments? This ıs the question I have sought to answer in my book 
Bhnd Victory and which I feel the policy-makers have so far failed to 
address. My difficulty, obviously, is that I am dealing with a fast moving 
target The pace of change, as word-processors, silicon compilers and 
other technological wizardries proliferate, as information circuits expand 
and completely new, world-wide patterns of behaviour and language 
emerge, 1s breathtaking 

Yet we must be careful Technology 1s not always of itself the instigator 
of social change It 1s also in many cases the agent. Other forces at work 
in our societies are just as strong. What information technology has 
done is to release them, to add the almost magic ingredient of unlimited 
ease of access to unlimited quantities of data at incredible speed My aim 
has been to disentangle some of the consequences and lay them out for 
inspection by the politicians, reminding them all the tıme of G. M 
Trevelyan’s dictum that politics is the outcome, and not the cause, of 
social change 

-, The chief features of the new landscape as I see them are as follows" 

| 1) The collapse of intellectual confidence in centralised government struc- 
tures, notably the state itself, as the best and most efficient agents of social 

` advance. Everywhere, even in Marxist societies such as China, collectivism 
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and central planning are ın retreat and the search is on, aided by the 
potential of the micro-electronic revolution, for more dispersed and 
diffused systems of decision-taking and wealth creation Market 
economics has been re-enthroned. 

In our own society the changed mood has taken the form of a retreat 

from Keynes and from the confident manipulation of the economic 
aggregates which he largely invented But latterly the crisis of doubt 
has spread to the monetarists as well, as the sheer impossibility of measur- 
ing the unruly monetary mdicators, let alone controlling them at a 
national level, has gradually dawned. 
2) The rise of sexual equality and the enormously increased participation 
of women in the labour force Even now I doubt whether it is anywhere 
near fully appreciated by the policy-makers just how this development 
has transformed the labour market scene Women want, quite rightly, 
to live a full life combining the satisfaction and rewards of paid work 
with the joys (not to mention the burdens) of home and family life So, 
increasingly, do men, although this 1s often overlooked 

The obvious formula is to choose work which ıs both part-time and, 
if possible, done from the home. That is exactly what is happening on an 
enormous scale Moreover, it follows that if one partner adopts this 
pattern the pressure is on for the other to do likewise, especially where 
there are children to look after or pick up from school 

This trend towards the fragmentation of work, towards more flexible 
hours and shared earning roles ıs world wide. The standard pattern of 
the factory dominated industrial era — a 48 hour week, 48 weeks of the 
year and 48 years of working life, usually for the male head of each 
family, ıs fast evaporating. This ıs particularly evident in our own society, 
where part-time work has in recent years become almost the sole source 
of growth in jobs and occupations 


3) The miniaturisation and decentralisation of industry and commerce. 
We are looking here at nothing less than the suspension of the supposedly 
immutable economic law of economies of scale It was on this law that 
an entire philosophy of industrial progress was founded, with ever greater 
factory units, vaster industrial empires, larger labour forces — and 
therefore trade unions — and an institutionalised and concentrated system 
of finance to underpin it all 

All this has now come apart as the knowledge-based economy replaces 
the old smokestack system of production Quite simply, micro-technology 
gives the same advantages to the small firms as to the giants They now 
have the same access to information, the same powers of design and 
production control, the same market information An ever more innova- 
tive financial system is now beginning to offer access to finance on a 
scale hitherto reserved for the ‘big boys’ And smaller units have the 
added advantage over the giants of flexibility and lower overheads Big 
has become neither beautiful nor necessarily very efficient 

We will look in more detail later on at the precise form this reversal 
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` of the economies of scale is having on British political life. But mean- 
while another equally significant effect must also be noted. The modern, 
more dispersed or so-called ‘soft? economy has a miniaturised appetite for 
the traditional raw materials. Or put another way, knowledge and infor- 
mation are now the basic inputs. 

It is not just that the energy demands of the new industrial order are 
much more restrained. In every field of manufacture and assembly raw 
material needs are shrinking. Steel is being replaced by plastic, huge 
mechanical processes by much smaller automated systems and by silicon 
chips Where 20 tons of copper was needed for telephone cabling, the 
job can now be done with a few pounds of fibre-optic cable, which is 
essentially sand. 

The consequences of a world less hungry for raw materials can be spelt 

out in one word — surpluses. Ironically, as demand has flagged, supply 
has mushroomed, aided greatly by technology. New oil becomes acces- 
sible, vast new gas resources can now be tapped. Above all, the tech- 
nology of food production has transformed world food output into 
regionalised glut, punctuated with areas of famine which have little to 
do with food shortage and everything to do with transport and organisa- 
tional failures. The pattern of traditional politics founded on agricultural 
interests has now therefore come under the most intense challenge. 
4) The fourth ‘bouleversement’ of the modern world is summed up ın the 
ugly world ‘globalisation’. Electronic technology has made possible, and 
national political power systems have been forced to concede, a quite 
amazing internationalisation of the world’s economic and financial 
systems. 

In the Jast three years, this process has leapt forward. Money now flows 
across frontiers in mind-boggling volumes. It is estimated that some £90 
billions flows each day through the London foreign exchange markets 
alone. Borrowing and investing have now become world-wide activities, 
bringing much greater currency volatility and an explosion of speculative 
movements on its back. 

The impact on national governments, and on their power to control 
their own financial and currency zones, or to regulate the monetary 
conditions supposedly within their constituency, 1s very great indeed. 
All the old certainties about what Governments and the state can or 
cannot do, or should or should not do, in the economic and financial 
spheres have now been put in question. Even in the authoritarian states, 
the wash of information in and out of the system has begun to erode 
frontiers and noticeably weaken the hold of an increasingly suspicious 
and nervous officialdom 

Taken together it seems to me that these developments, most of which 
have visibly accelerated during the eighties, constitute a historic challenge 
to policy-makers and governments (and to political parties) which they 
ignore at their peril They create in effect a wholly new political land- 
scape Even the verities of 1979, which were articulated in Britain so 
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l 
successfully by Mrs Thatcher and the Conservative Party on their road 
to power seem oddly dated and irrelevant to the new conditions and the 
new concerns 

In all the four areas mentioned the pointers for Government are aimed 
the same way That way 1s clearly towards a progressive and rapid 
weakening of state power in economic areas, towards decentralisation of 
activities and of knowledge, and above all towards the diffusion of the 
power that goes with that knowledge Governments are quite simply 
becoming less equipped to manage a more complicated and dispersed 
world, and commonsense opinion can see this where those in more 
sophisticated and rarified policy circles often cannot 

For example, if we take our Number One item above, the intellectual 
loss of faith in centralism, ıt is immediately clear that this now casts 
governments in the democracies ın a very different role from the one 
which they have been accustomed to play in the post-war years Over 
three post-war decades ıt has been taken as axiomatic that governments 
have both the responsibility and the power to deliver the desirable goals 
of society, such as economic growth, full employment and reasonable 
stability. These were the standards by which government performance 
was judged and this was the high noon era of the macro-economists in 
politics, or the macro-supremacists as David Henderson called them in 
his 1985 Reith Lectures. 

Central intervention was required as an article of profound faith 
Keynes, the dazzling polemicist and journalist had ‘proved’ conclusively 
that markets would not work and that decisive central government action 
on the economy was both desirable and necessary Only in the :mpossibly 
long run might things adjust of their own accord without government 
interference in the way that the classical economusts like Pigou patiently 
argued But in the long run, said the high priest scathingly, we would all 
be dead. 

To challenge this whole edifice of ideas, with all its attendant science 
of demand management, its neat trade-offs between inflation and unem- 
ployment, its levered manipulation of beguilingly simple aggregates like 
consumption, investment and savings, was to utter heresies mdeed in 
the corridors of power That still remains the position Not surprisingly, 
when the basic justification for so much busy-bee activity at the centre 
is challenged, the busy players themselves get shirty and irritated. How 
dare anyone question their usefulness? How dare it be suggested that all 
their opinions and information may be based on unreliable, or even 
worthless information? 

Yet such is the point we have indubitably reached Quite suddenly, 
scepticism about macro-economic propositions and figuring has broken 
out on all sides. In my book I use the analogy of a piece of furnituse 
that looks fine on the surface while the imsides have long been eaten by 
woodworm. What looks safe and durable one moment crumbles away 
the next. 
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Are we sure any more about the levels of unemployment, or even the 
definitions on which the totals are based? No, we are not. Do we know 
the rate of growth of the British economy? No, the statisticians are still 
arguing about the alleged rate of growth a decade ago Does the retail 
price index really measure the rate of inflation? Can manufacturing out- 
put, constantly claimed to be shrinking, in fact be measured at all? Can 
we even define what ıs a manufacturing industry when so many industrial 
processes nowadays involve an inextricable mixture of software design, 
management, production and marketing — ın other words a predominant 
‘knowledge’ or ‘service’ element? 

Above all, can we measure money at a national level, when the national 
frontier restraints on the movement of money have been swept aside by 
international information systems of incredible efficiency? Obviously 
some measurement remains possible within a given currency area It can 
still be guessed, although very roughly, how much additional currency 
and credit ıs bemg issued to finance economic activity. Some crude 
measure of nominal GDP can be attempted. 

But this tentative stance 1s a thousand miles from the once confident 
assertions of the monetary technicians Their claim, now ridiculed by 
events, was that a direct mechanical link existed between the size of the 
monetary aggregates within the British economy and the rate of inflation 
and the rate of interest As each monetary measure has gone haywire, and 
as inflation and interest rates have appeared to acquire a life of their 
own, obeying laws unconnected with national policy altogether, these 
claims have become harder and harder to justify. Centralist monetarism 
has gone the same way as centralist Keynesianism 

Turning to our second phenomenon, the transformation of the labour 
market, the same severely weakening effect on the powers of central 
government 1s again evident Four decades ago William Beveridge could 
write with reasonable confidence about the level of unemployment in, 
for example, the ship-building or coal-mining sectors The statistics 
meant something He knew he was dealing with a predominantly male 
labour market with one earner per family who was either in work or out 
of work (with severe consequences for his family’s living standards). 

Today such a simple family unit is becommg much rarer. We have 
reached the point where probably half the working population no longer 
conform to this pattern at all Instead we have an expanding pattern of 
two earner families, of one-parent families, of part-time work, of two- 
job workers, of work from home Alongside the formal sector of paid 
employment an equally large informal sector has grown up, or perhaps 
one should say, has been recognised 

Professor Charles Handy divides this mcreasingly important informal 
side of working lıfe into three broad parts — the black, the grey and the 
mauve categories Black economy work 1s, by definition, unrecorded, 
probably quite large although the absolute amounts involved are any- 
body’s guess and estimates vary wildly Cash payments undoubtedly pass 
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£ 
hands for a huge variety of jobs, including most home help and cleaning, | 


gardening and small repair jobs and some much larger repair work as 
well. It lubricates large parts of many rural and village communities 

The grey economy category covers all the work undertaken in our 
lives for which no payment is made Professor Handy 1s referring here 
to domestic work undertaken in the home, voluntary work, neighbour- 
hood work, DIY and creative ‘leisure’ activities of all kinds He quotes 
estimates that we spend on average half our working hours of the week 
in grey economy activities 

The mauve economy is Professor Handy’s way of describing the mush- 
rooming sector of work from home, undertaken for fully declared 
income, usually under Schedule D Examples are carpentry, dressmaking, 
computer programming, information collecting for mailing and credit 
organisations, journalism, consultancy, indexing, proof reading, trans- 
lation, plumbing — the list goes on and on and 1s growing all the time. 

The scene that emerges ıs not the one confronting William Beveridge 
or the economic planners of the fifties and sixties We now see a vastly 
fragmented and varied pattern of work developing This is not the kind 
of job structure which can be expanded or contracted by a central govern- 
ment switch, or by decisions to increase public spending, although ıt may 
be heavily influenced by the marginal levels of personal taxation 

But lower taxation of course means less government and less official 
power The strong evidence from both the United States and Japan is 
that lower levels of personal taxation lead to very many more people 
entering occupations of one sort or another They may not be full time 
jobs of the kind which are picked up by central government statistics, 
but they are what people want and what modern industry and commerce 
are offering on an expanding scale It 1s a lesson which the enthusiasts 
for more government spending and intervention as the way to lower 
unemployment are understandably reluctant to learn 

There is a further consideration A workforce no longer tidily organ- 
ised into large national unions, with which Government can then do 
deals, is something obviously alien to advocates of ‘corporate’-type con- 
sensus politics and central policies for incomes The old consensus politics, 
as practised in Britain ın the nineteen seventies, relied upon trade union 
leaders who could speak for the workers and captains of mdustry who 
could speak for big business, whether nationalised or in the private sector 

Yet just as the labour market has fragmented so, too, has the industrial 
structure (This brings us back to the third of our three ‘upheaval’ items) 
All advanced countries are now showing a very considerable expansion 
in the small enterprise sector and also a sharp fall in the average sive of 
business units The age of the micro-firm has arrived 

This 1s not to say that huge combines have had their day Indeed with 
the globalisation of finance we are seeing new kinds of international 
empires being formed The victim is proving rather to be the old national- 
level enterprise or utility which finds itself in these new circumstances 
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both too big and too small It 1s too big to manage itself flexibly and 
compete with all the micro-challengers, and it 1s too small to play in the 
world league. On either account its scale is now mappropriate. 

British Telecom is a good example of this phenomenon at work At 
one and the same time as it moves away from national government 
contro] into the private sector it has been compelled both to seek new 
ways of competing with the world giants while simultaneously sub- 
contracting and delegating its functions and activities on all sides 

Other utilities and services, built to the scale of the old nation state 
and used to being subservient to Ministers and Parliaments, are going 
exactly the same way. The dream of the centralists — a firmly coordin- 
ated national industrial policy — is becoming more and more unreal as 
state industries are privatised and the simple building blocks of national 
industrial planning crumble 

Tt is interesting to see how privatisation 1s being adopted as a technique 
all round the globe and ın some quite surprising countries like Jamaica, 
the Philippines and some African Republics not known for their inclina- 
tion to weaken state power, as well as in Japan, America, France (once 
so centralised) and the UK Government 1s saying goodbye to central 
control of major industries and services everywhere. It neither works 
nor ıs necessary any longer New ideas of relying on smaller-scale private 
enterprise to deliver public goods, even in such areas as health, education, 
local policing or water and sewerage, are crowding 1n. 

A consequence already noted of industrial miniaturisation is the greatly 
reduced appetite of modern economies for raw materials Paradoxically, 
we have reached the stage where it 1s the nations with fewest raw material 
resources who are proving to be the best economic performers Japan 
leaps forward every time the price of oil or natural gas falls, as does 
Germany, while Texas groans at its mounting losses and the primary 
producing sectors and economies face ever larger debts which will never 
be repaid 

It is interesting to reflect that ın the past the world worked quite the 
other way Nations who had plentiful raw materials were rich and power- 
ful Those who did not went on the prowl to see what they could grab 
‘Vital raw materials’ was the phrase which turned up in every justification 
for aggressive military action by the nation state. 

If food is now over-produced and knowledge has replaced copper and 
iron ore and oil as the ‘vital raw materials’ then what are the frontiers 
which national governments should now be defending, or the areas they 
should be eyeing enviously? 

The answer has to be the frontiers of personal education and develop- 
ment and the areas of high skill These are the new steel mulls, the new 
oil fields, the equivalent of investment ın shipbuilding and heavy engineer- 
ing And this 1s where the policy-makers should now surely be turning 
all their efforts as they see their power over broader economic events 
diminish 
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The new agenda should have not just education (for all age groups) 
but also motivation at the very top This is why I believe the financial 
policy makers would be far better employed devising the widest and most 
unpelling sets of incentives for all citizens than trying to pull and push 
the broken levers of the macro-economy 

These incentives should be concerned not just with reducing the high 
marginal tax rates which still prevail in Britain m the eighties — not only 
for top income earners but equally for those on below average incomes, 
who face some of the steepest marginal rates (1n some cases well over 100 
per cent) ın the world They should also be concerned with the maximum 
spread of capital ownership, both of property and the equity of industry 
and commerce 

Wider capital ownership is really the financial dimension of the new 
social order It reflects both the weakening appeal of social or collective 
ownership and the enhanced status and dignity of the individual in an age 
of diffused power It also reflects new conceptions of social justice at a 
time when the rewards to capital-intensive industry are increasing while 
the rewards to labour are declining Put another way, the demand 1s for 
more and more and increasingly intelligent machines rather than for 
people If society can no longer provide full time jobs for full time wages 
for all then it should all the more be obliged to ensure that workers are 
compensated by sharing fully ın the enlarged rewards of capital Owner- 
ship should be the new motivation as well as the new liberation, replac- 
img the wage slavery of a disappearing income dominated economic 
order. 

On the economic policy front the implications of the new landscape 
suggest that governments should be far more modest in their ambitions 
and their rhetoric than m the past, especially governments ın economies 
of the medium but wide open size such as the British, where very few 
of the major influences are under national control at all 

Much more frankness in sharing this fact with the British people 
would be sensible Post-war political history 1s littered with the remnants 
of Cabinets who deluded themselves, and their electors, that they could 
control precisely the British economy ın the big sea of global economic 
pressures If the power to do so was small in the fifties ıt 1s many times 
smaller still today 

The energies and creative efforts of political leaders must not be dis- 
sipated in these futile attempts to make the British bit of the world 
macro-economy behave in isolation It cannot now be done, if ever ıt 
could It 1s on micro-economic reform, not macro-economic behaviour 
that political endeavours should be concentrated 

Micro-reform means not general theory, whether Keynesian or monet- 
arist, but detailed practical reform to allow a more supple, personalised 
and infinitely adaptable kind of industrial and social structure to emerge 
and operate freely In current parlance this means more deregulation of 
more localism, more privatisation, more personal capital ownership, less 
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monopoly, less institutional dominance of finance and savings, more 
encouragement to small enterprise of every kind, including the burgeon- 
ing world of self-employment and work from home 

We have here the makings of the twentieth century’s answer at last 
to state socialism, appearing Just when the century is almost running out 
At last the non-collectivists have a better answer in terms not just of 
freedom but of equality, social justice and living standards than the 
collectivists, the statists and the nationalists. 

It ıs both an irony and a happy chance that micro-electronics and the 
information revolution are working the same way, not towards the all- 
powerful state but towards a freemg up of society, against excessive 
central power and in favour of the local enterprise, the family circle and 
the individual 

Providing the policy-makers get the message, providing the real signi- 
ficance of what is happening in our society can be conveyed to circles of 
government where quite different assumptions and instincts have pre- 
vailed for many years past, then the future looks very bright indeed. 

But the political process is a notoriously conservative thing and politi- 
clans at Westminster and party hierarchies are often the last to grasp 
that changes have occurred Perhaps here, too, mformation technology 
can do its beneficial work, in getting over to the policy-makers that their 
power is not what it was and that in future the more modest and limited 
their ambitions ın these areas, the better servants of the public they 
will be 


[David Howell has been MP for Guildford since 1966 He served for four 
years ın Mrs Thatcher’s first Cabinet, first as Secretary of State for Energy 
and then as Secretary of State for Transport 

Earlier ın his government career he served as a Minister of State in 
Northern Ireland and before that as Parliamentary Secretary for the Civil 
Service Department 

After leaving Cambridge with a first in economics David Howell worked 
briefly as an economist in the Treasury before becoming an Economics 
leaderwriter for the Daily Telegraph In 1964 he was appointed Director 
of the Conservative Political Centre with special responsibility under Sir 
Alec Douglas Home and Ted Heath for re-shaping the party’s policy. He 
continued to play a central role in party policy work through the sixties 
and seventies and from 1974 to 1978 was an Opposition spokesman on 
economic affairs 

He has written numerous pamphlets, mcluding ‘A New Style of Gov- 
ernment’ which set the theme for the Conservative 1970 victory. He has 
also published two books — Freedom and Capital, in 1981 and Blind 
Victory in 1986 (Hamish Hamilton) 

He ıs now an international economic consultant, director of a leading 
London stockbrokers, freelance journalist and London columnist for the 
Japan Times He also serves on the Select Committee on Foreign Affairs ] 
the old ossified welfare state, lower taxation, less central bureaucracy, 
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POLITICAL CHANGE IN THE GULF: 
A DILEMMA FOR BRITAIN 


by Peter Savigear 


attention from the menace of change The result may be to throw 
Western policies into disarray Confusion over the policy of the 
government of the United States and relations with Iran have ruffled the 
surface of the status quo in the region, but a British royal visit to Oman 
and an important military exercise linking the British forces and those 
of the Sultan of Oman in November and December 1986 have strengthen- 
ed the impression of regional solidarity and hence stability Yet there are 
forces and tensions that threaten any preconceived notion of order for 
this area that we can probably no longer refer to as the ‘Persian’ Gulf 
The forces of change have impinged on the governments of the various 
States quite differently, and have obliged governments outside the region 
to recognise the very different nature and circumstances of each. Not 
only size and popvlation differentiate Kuwait from Saudi Arabia on the 
one hand, and tae cluster of United Arab Emirates on the other. A 
general preoccupation with Islam among Western states has obscured 
the other radical differences and changes among the Gulf states. They 
share a similar and predominant view on matters religious, and fear the 
spread of that more populist brand of Islamic doctrine with its political 
and theocratic implications commg from Iran But other vital matters 
have found the Gulf states less united ın recent years 
The most important of the challenges in the region still comes from the 
war between Iran and Iraq The war has indeed threatened the existing 
relationship between religious leadership and secular authority in the 
event of an Iranian victory This may be more likely as the duration of 
the fighting extends since the Iraqi government rests on only 124 million 
and the Iranian population is almost 35 million But a more immediate 
threat has been that the war might spread to one of the other Gulf states 
In October 1985 the Defence Ministers of the member states of the 
Gulf Cooperation Council, Saud: Arabia, Bahrain, Kuwait, Qatar, Oman 
and the United Arab Emirates (a federation of seven states), were faced 
with a threat to Kuwait whose government had expressed support for 
Irag This was regarded by the Iranian government as amounting to 
a declaration of war The unpredictable military outcome and the pre- 
carious political/religious leadership have placed constant pressure on the 
Gulf states to find a negotiated solution Their requests for greater 
flexibility from Iran and Iraq, repeated in the November 1986 meeting 
of the Gulf Council, have so far been fruttless, as have the unilateral 
efforts of the government of Saudi Arabia The war has been compared 
by some commentators to that on the Western Front during the Great 
War of 1914-1918, but this parallel may prove ill-yudged It has been true 
that a mobile campaign has been impossible in the marshes of the deltas 


Ti depressing monotony of war and crisis in the Gulf has diverted 
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where much of the fighting has taken place The lack of proper roads 
and bridges has dictated the nature of the fighting, and the mountains 
further north have also prevented a mobile breakthrough, led by tanks 
and armour, Major new offensives have been regularly anticipated but 
not yet appeared However constant experiments with new and different 
weapons, from chemical arms to the most modern of available missiles, 
may bring rapid changes 

The effect of more extensive bombardments and the scope for fresh 
tactics threatens both sides and could bring a result This is especially 
serious for Iraq whose capital lies so close to the front-line Moreover, 
there have been some suggestions that the divided and factious leadership 
in Teheran may be able to enlist support from the Kurds by offering 
sufficient political guarantees, thus putting pressure on the Northern 
flank of Iraq where they have been fighting a desultory war since 1825. 

The war brings other threats to the Gulf states, most immediately from 
the attacks on shipping which both belligerents can carry out in the ter- 
ritortal waters of all the countries in the region Thus there have been 
reports of shipping seeking the protection of Oman: waters at the Straits 
of Hormuz and in the Gulf of Oman but nevertheless still under attack 
from Iranian mussiles Neutrality is becoming daily more difficult to 
sustain No easy solution to this manner of extending the conflict yet 
exists Indeed the effect has been to encourage a continual arms build up 
in the area and has dicouraged coordinated defence 

None of the Gulf states other than Saudi Arabia possesses the com- 
munication and early warning systems to counter these new developments 
m the war None have fully adequate naval and air defence systems to 
protect against the determined use of the most modern missiles For 
example, the Omani navy which is currently most vulnerable to this form 
of attack in its territorial waters, has only corvettes and range of fast 
patrol boats, yet the Straits of Hormuz and entrance to the Gulf lie within 
its orbit, as does the need to defend over 1,000 miles of coastline There 
is no ready defence against the experienced and well-equipped forces at 
the disposal of the Iranian government 

Moreover the reaction among the Gulf states has been to concentrate 
on their own defence first, and to keep clear of any irrevocable commit- 
ment to mutual defence and security in the region All benefit from the 
Saudi air defence system, based on the early warning (AWACS) aircraft 
bought from the USA in 1981, but defence collaboration has been lımited 
The Gulf Council has constantly urged respect for the freedom of the 
seas The ministers attempted to set up a joint defence force This has 
gone little further than the creation of a joint headquarters staff. No 
supranational obligation or treaty of a formal kind exists among the Gulf 
states, and the Council has remained very much an interstate body with 
few achievements in the way of integrated policies * On the contrary these 
fragile states on the edge of a war between the two largest states of the 
entire Middle and Near East (with the exception of Egypt) have empha- 
sised therr own sovereignty They assert a degree of economic identity by 
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clinging to their own currencies Their defence forces are built as much 
in relation to each other as to potential and common security needs, The 
prestige of their rulers is legendary, the area is full of rumours and 
stories about which of them kept which of the others waiting in order to 
stress a proper pre-eminence 

Into this difficult political world has recently come a new challenge, 
that of economic decline Not only have oil prices collapsed since 1980 
from more than $40 per barrel to less than $10, but also the share of the 
oil market held by OPEC members in the Middle East has dropped from 
over 50% in the mid-1970s to some 30% in 1985/6, and within this the 
share of the Gulf states has dropped further Even such previously good 
customers as the USA and the West European NATO states, have 
drastically changed their energy buying policies NATO’s overall depen- 
dence on oil from the Gulf had fallen from 31% of its total requirement 
in 1979 to 13% ın 1983 2 The impact on individual Gulf states has varied, 
according to the structure of the mdustry, whether output was nation- 
alised, whether reserves were held in large quantities, but the decline in 
revenue has been significant for all of them Kuwait had a budget deficit 
in 1985, as did Oman where the short-fall was some 200 milhon Rials 
Such states have been especially vulnerable In Oman 80% of the revenue 
comes from oil and the likely trend for the immediate future seems 
gloomy with the oil spot market in London dominating prices and the 
failure to stabilise OPEC prices By the 1980s the balance of trade between 
the USA and Saud: Arabia had swung back in favour of the former for 
the first tıme since the dramatic oil price rises of the 1970s 

The serious nature of these special pressures on the Gulf states, develop- 
ing through the present decade, has done nothing for the greater stability 
of the region The rapid modernisation and the equally rapid re-distribu- 
tion of some of the wealth which came from oil during the years 1973- 
1980, has now ceased This has meant certain economy measures, a 
decline ın new capital investment It has also exposed the weakness of 
the economies, their lack of diversity, the failure to link expenditure to 
future production prospects, and with too much spent on prestige projects 
Far too many have good but empty roads, under-used airports and modern 
hotels with hardly any visitors Moreover the economic difficulties are 
likely to make the efficient development of the defence forces more 
difficult Replacement and servicing must become more expensive, thus 
straining the resources of the smaller Gulf states This has three important 
effects The first is that they are indrvidually and collectively weakened 
in relation to Saud: Arabia, Iraq and above all Iran Secondly, they are 
exposed to a growing competition among themselves in order to retain as 
effective and as credible a military establishment as possible In this the 
aid and credit arrangements negotiated with supplier states will play a 
central role, not least if these are Soviet as well as American or West 
European states However, competitive contracts are now coming from 
new arms producers like Brazil, offering top quality material from fast 
expanding manufacturing industries The third area of impact is on the 
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military establishment ttself 

Discontent among this section of the population must have political 
consequences The military profession has expanded in recent years and 
they are an important community in this environment — 16,000 in Oman, 
and 46,000 ın the seven states of the United Arab Emurates, almost 5% 
of the total population Rapid promotion, significant privileges and entry 
into an international world with all that this offers, have been attractions 
for the army officers of the Gulf. It has been relatively easier for army 
officers to gain access to an agreeable, largely Westernised world with 
sociable and liberal customs, not to mention cheap whisky, than for many 
other groups in the Gulf states Discontent following economic stringency 
cannot assist stability 

Economic decline and budget deficit has coincided with another 
development among many of the smaller Gulf states One result of the 
oil revenues was to see the creation of new admmiustrative and educational 
opportunities for the population, especially for the young Universities 
and colleges have been built, most recently the Prince and Princess of 
Wales attended the new University in Oman Modern courses, good and 
well qualified staff from Europe and America to assist ın the development 
of the institutions, have been introduced from Kuwait to Muscat. The aim 
1s to produce a qualified and educated population, often with government 
service in mind, but will there be jobs in the less certain economic future? 
The question cannot be answered with confidence; but several thousand 
young people will emerge annually looking for outlets for their newly 
discovered abilities and tramimg The potential for discontent is great. 

Any assumption that the youth of the Islamic states will move towards 
the more radical type of revolutionary fundamentalism seen in Iran would 
also be rash Such a direction would be anathema to the present rulers 
of the Gulf states, but they have all attempted to stress the indigenous 
character of their states and communities, and have stressed the import- 
ance of Islamic culture and manners, for example by insisting on the 
wearing of national dress or restricting tourism, as has been done in 
Oman But there ts plenty of evidence to suggest that some young people 
would prefer to see quite different social developments The recent riots 
in Algeria have been partly directed against a stricter application of Arab 
and Islamic teaching in colleges and schools In short, the direction of 
political change ın the Gulf has become more uncertain under the impact 
of the many new challenges to the established rulers. They remain clearly 
aware of the problems Some have at least a constitutional basis The very 
existence of the federation for the seven Arab Emurates forms such a 
structure, if not democratic ın a European sense In Oman the position 
of the Sultan, Qaboos bin Said, ıs rather different. There is no constitu- 
tion Sultan Qaboos rules by decree, holding the key posts in the cabinet 
Polhtical rivalry has been discouraged, ministers usually travel around with 
the Sultan, and the military are carefully divided between the army and 
related forces, the police, and the separate Royal Guard, of brigade 
strength 
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However, in all this uncertainty there 1s little comfort for the West It 
has already been suggested that hostility towards the West has been 
encouraged by ‘a belief that Western governments somehow engineered 
the price collapse in order to punish the Saudi regime ° Whatever the 
extent of such criticism, the area is no longer a stable source of Western 
support, even if Oman still tends to support the United Kingdom 1n votes 
in the United Nations General Assembly * Where Western influence is 
under pressure, only the Soviet Union can seek advantage and this possi- 
bility has some basis © 

The extent of Soviet presence ın Arabia had been revealed ın January 
1986 at the time of the political disruption in the South Yemen Soviet 
advisers, officials and trade delegates emerged from the Aden woodwork 
at the time of the factional strife within the local communist party. In this 
large country the USSR had acquired an important base, dating back to 
1969, from which to influence the politics of the region The desert war 
with Oman had only drawn to a conclusion in the mid 1970s, and con- 
tinued Soviet presence in South Yemen has shown clearly the latent 
interest of the USSR ın the Arabian peninsula 

Even before the confusion of the policy towards Iran which the Reagan 
administration has revealed, the United States has less interest ın the area 
than for some years Not only was energy dependence no longer so 
significant a matter, but trade was generally in decline between the USA 
and the major states in the region All indications suggested that the USA 
could afford a less involved policy in the Gulf Key military bases were 
available outside the immediate area, ın the Indian Ocean, although there 
are American supplies and troops on the island of Masirah, a former 
Royal Aur Force station off the coast of Oman and Muscat But the USA 
now has bases at Diego Garcia and Gan, and has the use of French bases 
at Djibouti and Réunion 

Indeed, the latitude available to Washington merely complicates the 
policies for the United Kingdom Strong ties link the British with Oman 
and the United Arab Emirates These ties are both historical and 
economic, they are also, and perhaps most importantly, military. In 
Oman the Sultan’s forces are trated with much British help, from 
contract and loan personnel to equipment The latter ıs predominantly 
British — aircraft, tanks, ships as well as the ubiquitous Landrover Pro- 
fessional training has been and ıs being organised by the British. The 
recent large scale amphibious exercise, Swift Sword, has brought Omani 
and British units together m a demonstration of military skills which has 
as much a political purpose as any purely military aim The United 
Kingdom also has a long-standing Friendship Treaty with the United Arab 
Emirates, signed in 1971 Political instability therefore threatens the 
future policy of the United Kingdom, both its diplomacy and its arms 
supply policies 

The dilemma also exists for other West European governments, notably 
those of France and the Federal Republic of Germany. These have been 
concerned with the disruption of Gulf shipping and the threat to econ- 
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omic prosperity ın the region Both France and Germany have supplied 
arms, to Iran and Irag as well as to smaller Gulf states, mcluding missiles 
and Mirage aircraft and German naval vessels, The risks of too great a 
commitment in the Gulf are now set against any hesitation in the con- 
tinued support by these European governments for old friends ın the area. 
Loyalty and uncertamty are freshly combined ın this region and com- 
placency about policy and stability ın the Gulf for 1987 remains totally 
inappropriate. 


NOTES 

1 In 1985 there had been attempts to coordinate food policies and create an agreed 

strategic oil reserve These decisions were taken at the May and October meet- 

ings of the Gulf Cooperation Council 
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Suter, The Over-population Syndrome in 1987 by J A. Loraine 
and Fact and Interpretation in the Christian Gospel by the Very 
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EDEN, NAGY AND KADAR 
by George Mikes 


HE celebration — or shall we say commemoration — of the joint 
T thirty-year anniversaries of Suez and the Hungarian Revolution 
is over, and not before time Stalin tried to change history by 
decree His methods were crude and often ridiculous but his basic con- 
ception was not absurd. history keeps changing and historical events are 
being reassessed by every generation The commemoration of Suez- 
Hungary, a generation after the events, served a double purpose to 
recall events as they really happened and to examine their significance for 
today Neither the reconstruction nor the assessment was a success 
One of the most controversial issues 1s: how did the Suez imvasion 
influence the fate of the Hungarian Revolution? Or to put it more 
bluntly, was Suez the gravedigger of the Hungarian Revolution? Two 
former ministers of Eden’s government dismissed, somewhat curtly, any 
such possibility Mr Anthony Nutting stated that the Suez attack had no 
influence on events i Hungary, Lord Home declared — without telling 
us the sources of his information — that the Russian decision to re- 
invade Hungary had been taken before the attack on Egypt Even poli 
ticians of the highest integrity are prone to the lure of wishful thinking 
and self-deception It 1s hard enough for any member of the Eden govern- 
ment to live with the thought that he, too, was responsible for the Suez 
disaster, to add Hungary to the bill would be too much 
I was asked during the recent commemoration by television and radio 
commentators — incredulously, even ironically — whether I really 
thought that the Russians meant seriously, even for one single moment, 
to withdraw their forces from Hungary Yes, I did and do They meant 
it deadly seriously We must recapture the mood of the times not to suc- 
cumb to hindsight and suppose that what happened was inevitable. 
Khrushchev was not only ready but eager to withdraw from Hungary. 
His daring, new policy was de-Stalinisation and peaceful co existence, as 
the fashionable contemporary term had it There was bitter, indeed 
murderous, resistance to his policies inside the Kremlin, still full of 
devoted Stalinists They maintained that the demolition of Stalin and the 
abandonment of his iron-fist methods were the source of all evil and 
caused all the troubles in Poland and later in Hungary Khrushchev, 
however, was equally convinced that the Russian withdrawal from 
Austria (in 1955) created new confidences and a freer international 
atmosphere and withdrawal from Hungary would further ease East-West 
tension and he would be able, at last, to concentrate on the Soviet 
Union’s economic and other internal problems and, perhaps, do what 
Peter the Great had done before him to bring Russia into Europe But 
Khrushchev’s goodwill had its limits Furst of all, the Stalinists wanted 
things to go wrong and were sharpening their knives Secondly, 
Khrushchev himself was ready to withdraw as an act of goodwill but not 
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to run away with a bleeding nose. He wanted to be thanked for another 
noble and generous deed but not to be defeated and thrown out by the 
rebellious army of a small nation and the Molotov-cocktails of angry 
teenagers The Hungarians — he felt — ought to thank him, assure him 
of their everlasting gratitude and protest their lasting fmendship to the 
Soviet Union Instead, the whole nation was shouting with one voice: 
‘Russkies out!’ and the Hungarians’ ironic laughter at the Russian defeat 
reverberated around the whole globe. The leader, Imre Nagy, was forced 
to promise the reintroduction of the multi-party system prematurely. 
That was intolerable to Khrushchev who knew perfectly well that the 
Communists would be wiped out by a free election. He was in a trap. 
Changing course and taking the Stalinist line would have meant disaster 
for him; to be seen to be defeated by Hungary and preside over the disin- 
tegration of the Soviet Empire would have cost his life The opinion of 
the whole world was fiercely against Russian intervention but the opinion 
of the world never worried him unduly; he could not, however, completely 
discount the possibility of Western military intervention He was in a dire 
dilemma until Eden came to his rescue The attack on Suez drew the 
world’s attention away from Hungary, ıt divided public opinion in a way 
which had nothing to do with Hungary And the most important effect 
of Suez was the pulling out of the moral carpet from under the West’s 
feet Aggressors and liars, who on top of it started a quarrel with the 
United States, had no moral legs to stand on. Khrushchev must have 
exclaimed with joy, ‘Thank you, Eden. When ıt comes to international 
gangsterism, we Russians can beat you with hands down.’ And they did. 

Imre Nagy was a little-known figure outside Hungary prior to October 
1956 In 1945 he returned from Moscow, after a long exile there with 
another bunch of Communists and was received by the same suspicion 
as the other Muscovites. However, as Minister of Agriculture he presided 
over the distribution of land among the peasantry — an extremely popu- 
lar measure Soon enough the party changed its policy, took back the 
land from the peasants and forced them into collectives Nagy, to every- 
body’s amazement, resisted official party policy and stood up for the new 
peasant proprietors He lost his job, was forced into the wilderness and 
out of the party. What he did made him more acceptable than other 
Communist leaders, but what he did not do made him extremely popular 
indeed. He could have recanted, apologised for his mistakes, accepted 
the wisdom of the party line on collectivism and he would have been 
forgiven Instead, he remained silent 

His brief first premiership (1953-55) made him even more of a cult- 
figure. Stephen Vizinczey, in Truth and Lies in Literature, sums it up: 


Nagy seemed an ideal choice for easing the strain of dictatorship When he 
became prime minister, though, he turned out to be more of a htberal than a 
Russian stooge he introduced democracy ito both the one-party system 
and state-owned industry, he abolished punishing work-norms ın the factories, 
allowed artisans to set up their own workshops and peasants to leave their 
collectives and take back their lands; he released political prisoners, wound up 
political tribunals and did away with most forms of censorship. 
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It was these achievements which made people trust him and thrust 
upon him the revolutionary leadership He failed where no one could 
have succeeded. 

His brief second premiership turned him into a noble but sad figure 
But what turned him into a hero and a martyr was, once again, some- 
thing he did not do. Once again he remained silent — this time with much 
more tragic consequences. After the defeat of the revolution he was held 
prisoner by the Russians in Romania Had he recanted, admitted his 
‘mistakes’, called the revolution a counter-revolution and protested his 
continued confidence in the Soviet Union, he could have saved his life 
He felt, however, that he had committed no crimes and that the revolu- 
tion, although ıt failed, was a glorious chapter in Hungarian history He 
remained silent and was hanged 

I was in Hungary during the Revolution and filmed as much of it as 
I could for the BBC Almost fifteen years later I returned and tried to 
find out what the revolution meant to the new teenagers and the former 
freedom fighters The answers I gained were disappomting Half a 
generation on, the youth of Hungary seemed no better than Western 
youth. The great days were, perhaps deliberately, half forgotten. No one 
was too keen to speak of 1956 The whole thing was — so 1t seemed to be 
regarded then—a painful mistake, an heroic but ultimately empty 
gesture, a futile sacrifice and a complete let-down by the West So it was 
much better, more amusing and indeed even more fruitful to enjoy hfe 
such as it was than to fight for a better one. It was much better to listen 
to pop-music, wriggle on the dance-floor, chase money and girls (and 
boys) and try to forget about the Russians, 

By now all this has dramatically changed once again Another genera- 
tion has grown up: it 1s thoughtful, patriotic, brave and mature These 
people are no great admirers of the West, they do not crave for a return 
of capitalism, they simply want more freedom, more possibiltty for self- 
expression, less Russian influence, less corruption and more honesty 
everywhere These are the people who query established or propagated 
values, who search for solutions and, publish samizdat They are the people 
who had the amazing courage while remaining in Hungary (and Czecho- 
slovakia, East Germany and Poland) to publish a memorable and critical 
manifesto on the thirtieth anniversary of the Revolution 

Another enigmatic key-figure of those days and these 1s János Kádár. 
He became Rajk’s successor as Minister of the Interior, later smprisoned 
and tortured by his comrades He was a close friend of Rajk’s, the god- 
father ot his son. He was sent by Rákosi to visit Rajk awaiting trial in 
prison to reassure him that should he confess to all the impossible and 
incredible charges his life would be spared Rajk confessed in the best 
Rubashov-manner and was hanged Nevertheless, ıt 1s possible — and I 
think true— that Kádár conveyed Rákos:s message to his friend in 
perfect good faith. We do not know We are well aware, however, that 
as a member of Imre Nagy’s revolutionary government he declared that 
he would fight the Russtan tanks with his own bare hands Having declared 
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that, he disappeared to reappear soon as the Russians’ stooge. They badly 
needed a member of the revolutionary government to call them back and 
defeat the ‘counter revolution’. Months of terror followed under Kádár, 
culminating in the execution of Imre Nagy. After this chilling start, 
Kàdàr — to the amazement of Hungary and the whole world — became 
and has remained the most hberal and, in many ways, the most successful 
Communist leader. Old reactionaries in Hungary go to Church every 
Sunday to pray for his life and continued reign. 

The third principal actor in the drama was Sir Anthony Eden. I believe 
that as prime minister he was the worst disaster that befell England since 
the Civil War Towards the end of his life he became petulant, arrogant, 
dictatorial yet weak at one and the same time. True, he was gravely ill, 
But he, who was so impatient toward Churchill’s iliness and insistence on 
Temaiming ın power was more tolerant towards himself. Eden’s foolish 
Suez adventure brought the name of Britain into temporary disrepute; it 
lost us our leading position in the Middle East; strengthened Nasser and 
made him a hero of the Arab world, nearly ruined our relationship with 
the United States; further ruined his own health and he died soon after- 
wards Could he do anything more and worse? He could and did. By 
attacking Egypt in collusion with Israel (and lying about 1t) he saved the 
crumbling and disintegrating Russian Empire. Khruschey was lost in 
October 1956 Eden saved him in November The defeat of the Hungarian 
Revolution was a sad but perhaps not a world-shaking event; rescuing the 
Russian Empire changed history Suez was a total and unmitigated failure 
which —so people think—turned the Hungarian Revolution into a 
dismal failure, too. 

But did it? Yes, was the general verdict in 1956 Thirty years later 
events — as they do — have changed our perceptions once again. 

Today ıt seems that the Hungarian Revolution was after all a partial 
and qualified success. 

Although the Russian Empire was indeed saved from disintegration, 
it never looked quite the same again Khrushchev as well as the Stalinists 
—the two bitter antagonists — both lost Khrushchev was dismissed by 
the Politbureau in 1957 and although saved by the Central Committee, his 
authority was diminished and he was doomed But Stalinist power was 
shaken too Gone were the days of the monolithic giant when one word — 
one nod, one stern look —ın Moscow could change policies in half a 
Continent Satellites became more daring and even if far from free felt 
much freer than before the Hungarians frightened the Russians out of 
their wits Even the fact that Ceausescu, Romania’s Stalin, is permitted to 
pursue a somewhat independent foreign policy, maintain diplomatic links 
with Israel, and send his athletes to the Mexico Olympics was not achieved 
by hum but by Hungary. 

Looking back today on those great events of thirty years ago, I feel that 
the Hungarian Revolution achieved another, almost tragi-comic yet 
extremely important success The best Imre Nagy could hope for at the 
earlier stages of the revolt, as already indicated, was that Hungary might 
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become a less strictly controlled satellite of the Soviet Union; to be a little 
more Magyar, a shade more liberal, and better-off, flirting with Capitalism 
and the West under Soviet supervision That was all a Communist leader— 
even a truly patriotic Communist leader — could hope or work for Nagy, 
in those hectic and over-tense days, when the Hungarian smelt complete 
victory, fell victim of self-deception and could not, ın any case, persuade 
his delighted, almost intoxicated compatriots to remain even half-liberated 
satellites of the Russians. Kádár could True, ıt took years, it took a 
bloody and circuitous route, ıt cost many lives, including Nagy’s, great 
sacrifices and tremendous suffering. But Kádár, in a way, continued the 
Revolution led, originally by the man he left ın the lurch. But Nagy, that 
quiet and stubborn man, who with his pince-nez looked more like a uni- 
versity professor than a revolutionary leader, did not die in vain 

Kádár did not fight the Russian tanks with his own bare hands, as 
promised when still a member of Nagy’s government Indeed, he called 
them back to the country to crush the revolt Yet, he fought them in a 
complicated, clever and even patriotic way 

Today the Russians still hold the reins; their troops are still stationed 
in Hungary, the Hungarian economy 1s struggling, many people work 
16 hours a day ın two jobs and divorce and suicide rates are frighteningly 
high But the midnight knock 1s gone; people can speak (though not 
write) quite freely, food and most goods are plentiful and, most import- 
ant, people do not live ın constant fear Russians visiting Hungary — 
the few who are allowed to — are more impressed and perplexed by the 
opulence of Hungary than Hungarians are impressed by London The 
system of cruel terror was discarded long ago and replaced by an equally 
effective system of discreet pressures, threats, favours and bribes 
Hungary ıs freer and more liberal than other satellites but it 1s still a 
satellite. When Czechoslovakia was invaded by Warsaw Pact troops in 
1968, Hungary had to march ın, too, when Afghanistan was occupied the 
Hungarians congratulated the Russians in glowing terms, when the 
Russians warn the Hungarians to keep quiet about the inhuman persecu- 
tion of the Magyar minority in Romania, then while public opinion 1s 
outraged, official Hungary remains almost completely silent Westerners 
may think that all the achievements of Kádár do not amount to very 
much People who lived through Stalin’s murderous tyranny have very 
different views Kádár, — they say — perhaps did not achieve much 
Only the maximum 


[George Mikes was born in Hungary and came to London in 1938, to 
cover the Munich crisis as a correspondent He worked in the BBC’s 
Hungarian section durmg World War II and in 1956 was sent by 
Panorama to film the Hungarian Revolution. Publications include three 
novels, travel and humorous books and The Hungarian Revolution a 
Study in Infamy. ] 
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GERMANY COUNTS HER CHILDREN 
by Peter Cripps 


HE population of Western Germany is 61 million and falling. Over 
T the past decade and a half most European countries, including 
many in the Eastern Bloc, have experienced a drop in birth rate, 
but none so acutely as the Federal Republic of Germany. One can at best 
speculate why this 1s so. The effects of higher living standards, reduced 
reliance on the family in old age, female emancipation and broader 
career opportunities all come to mind as possible factors. Since the 
phenomenon 1s essentially European, its origins will probably be similar 
for all countries affected But whatever the causes, reaction will vary 
according to temperament and interests Is this trend a blessing or a 
curse? Is it an instinctive response to overcrowding, or a symptom of 
cultural decay? In West Germany the attitude towards coming genera- 
tions 1s ambivalent ıf not anguished. But in such a densely populated land, 
anyone who laments the lack of offspring should re-examine their reasons 
for doing so 

Modern German women bear an average 14 children each. The 
immediate worry raised by this statistic is economic. The present ratio of 
pensioners to workers 1s 4 to 10 But ıf the present demographic slide 
persists, the pensioners will out-number the people of employable age 
within fifty years That kind of imbalance would necessitate drastic 
adjustments to taxation in order to pay for pensions. OAPs are likely to 
replace children as the financial burden which the working man or woman 
was perhaps happy to be rid of. 

If the problem were simply one of finding able-bodied replacements for 
retiring workers, there should be little cause for concern At the latest 
count there were some two million guest workers (predominantly Turks 
and Yugoslavs) resident in the country, healthy broods of youngsters 
among them, and many of them patiently waiting to be granted citizen- 
ship Furthermore, the torrent of refugees seeking political asylum, which 
has recently shaken the government in Bonn, shows little sign of abating, 
despite the closure last October of the East Berlin loophole by which so 
many were gaining access to the west It 1s estimated that anything up to 
100,000 Lebanese, Iranians and Asians will have applied for asylum and 
a better life in 1986 But the political furore triggered by this influx 
suggests that few envisage it as the solution to a falling birth rate 

On the one hand there is the fear of a foreign invasion with all its 
attendant social problems One the other there is a nervous reluctance 
to react in any way which could be viewed as racial Any amendment to 
the very liberal asylum laws might be seen as just that. The reasons for 
this reluctance are historical and should be clear Many Germans still 
salve a restless conscience with their constitutional tolerance of refugees. 

Speaking to the Central Committee of the Liberal FDP party at the 
height of last autumn’s refugee crisis, Martin Bangemann, the party 
chairman, delivered a tense warning to his conservative coalition partners. 
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To exploit the asylum issue for election capital, he warned, would be 
playing with a fire that could become ‘a conflagration which no serious 
democrat could restrain’ Other voices have explicitly mentioned xeno- 
phobia as the danger The nerve being touched 1s national pride. At the 
moment it is wincing The fear 1s that it could shout 

The same delicate conscience was arguably at stake during last year’s 
Congress of German Lawyers which concluded ın Berlin on September 
12th Among the topics up for debate was the controversial status of the 
unborn child The Congress was asked to recommend guidelines for genetic 
research, surrogate motherhood and related practices such as in vitro 
fertilisation and gamete donation This was the ground covered 1n Britain 
by the 1984 Warnock Report 

The question of when human hfe can reasonably be said to begin 1s 
understandably emotive, yet ın order to answer ıt a knowledge of the 
scientific facts would seem essential. The lawyers in Berlin, however, 
centred their debate upon the daunting notion of Human Dignity 
(Menschenwurde) This may have been a brave stance to take, but ıt 
made ethical bet-hedging inevitable Indeed, the conclusions reached owed 
much more to a cautious deference for this term than to any critical 
appraisal of the relevant know-how Human Dignity is a quality protected 
by German Basic Law, and the question thus became, can Human Dignity 
be ascribed to a merely fertilised embryo? A consensus at the Congress 
decided that 1t could, thereby recommending that the embryo be granted 
legal protection 

This must have been manna for the Catholics who were furiously 
vouching for the unborn child at their own Congress in Aachen at the 
same time What it implies for the almost 200,000 legal abortions which 
take place annually in the Federal Republic was not so clear For the 
scientist struggling to provide a genetic cure for recessive ulnesses, the 
resolution is bad news 

Novel methods of facilitating pregnancy and parenthood were treated 
more open-mindedly In vitro fertilisation does not endanger the embryo’s 
Human Dignity if practised carefully, although surrogate motherhood 
should be banned because of ‘possible negative circumstances’ If the 
Warnock Report was vague on this point, the Berlin lawyers were even 
vaguer Caution was urged on all matters concerning sperm banks and 
artificial insemination, but these practices were appzoved so long as the 
donor should never be allowed to remain anonymous This makes sense 
as a check to immoderate embryo research, assuming that the donor 
knows and cares how his sperm is being used But the justification given 
in Berlin was that the child should ‘always be able to clarify its genetic 
origins’ This too is a vital consideration and ıt would therefore be rash 
to misconstrue its mention in this context It 1s not a precaution to safe- 
guard national blood But the fact that it was stressed does say something 
about the values which count to a German 

While the lawyers were debating in Berlin, the Catholics were meeting in 
Aachen to add their own voice to the discussion At last year’s Church 
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Congress, Cardinal Hoffner, the Catholic Primate in Germany, was 
vociferous in defending the sanctity of conception But, superficially at 
least, his reasons for domg so seemed more political than spiritual. The 
occasion for his rhetoric was the resolution of the ecologist Green party 
to campaign for a repeal of the existing abortion laws In advocating freer 
abortion the Greens had, he said, cut the cloth on the discussion table and 
disqualified themselves politically for all sincere Christians With a 
General Election due in January 1987, this was welcome support for the 
more established parties who dislike the boat-rocking activities of the 
Greens 

The Catholic Congress drew massive support, especially among young 
people, who accounted for the majority of those m attendance. Its con- 
clusions, together with those of the lawyers, would therefore seem a fair 
expression of one current of German feeling. 

Nevertheless it shouldn’t be forgotten that the Greens themselves are 
a particularly German phenomenon In no other European country is 
there such a thriving and politically influential ecologist movement, and 
they for their part actively advocate smaller families Their reasons are 
global, for there are, they claim, simply enough people in the world 
already At the same time they criticise the larger parties for coaxing 
national pride ın an attempt to revive the sluggish birthrate. The Greens 
might well be German, but they don’t consider that a licence for going 
forth and multiplying 

As an institution the family 1s still a cherished symbol, especially where 
Catholicism has maintained its hold. Many German parents still try to 
keep their grown offspring at home rather than encourage independence. 
Television commercials can still exploit sisterly love as an effective means 
of selling coffee But the virtues promoted by the Church are slowly 
fading in Germany as elsewhere and family consciousness now betrays a 
strong element of nostalgia 

A recent article in the Suddeutscher Zeitung ironically examined mod- 
ern trends in the German toy industry, parts of which were reported to 
have shown double figure growth in 1986 But it 1sn’t the children 
who are responsible for the boom It 1s the fathers who are buying toy 
cars and trains and the mothers who are stocking up with dolls. And 
‘while mum 1s dressing her Cindy doll in the living room, sonny is sitting 
in his cot working through the latest software package on his home 
computer ’ The article concludes ‘What is wrong here? Which standards 
still apply? How will a tin soldier vote in January? . Answer me 
please!’ 

A valid question asked ın jest? 


[A contributor to various German periodicals, Peter Cripps is at present 
studying philosophy and politics at Munich University. ] 
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TRENDS IN EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YOUNG 


by Paul Greer 


HE term ‘youth’ has in recent years become rather imprecise. In 
T an educational context 1t can embrace people in their twenties, in 

social, political and economic areas those in their thirties, and in 
medical or psychological groupings, some older still In the field of 
employment, however, ‘youth’ 1s much more conservatively interpreted. 
From a governmental viewpoint it 1s seen as the ages sixteen to nineteen 
and this 1s reflected ın the bulk of formal provision of training schemes 
and subsidies Perhaps partly for this reason, allied to the fact that, by 
the age of twenty, a worker’s maturity and experience can be rewarded 
with some degree of responsibility, employers themselves largely adopt 
recruitment practices or philosophies consistent with this limited 
definition. 

By contrast, a hazier meaning now attaches to ‘employment’. Most 
young people on government training schemes (however constructively 
their tıme may be spent) do not enjoy employee status. Many, however, 
unable to find full-time work, have through the schemes been eliminated 
from the unemployment statistics This is not a comment on training 
schemes or statistical methodology, only an attempt to show that, in 
certain quarters, the term ‘employment’ is nebulous 

Trends in employment can be hard to assess, other than within restricted 
parameters. On a national scale, hard evidence takes time to accumulate, 
so that the more statistically exact the survey, the more likely it 1s to be 
out-of-date Nevertheless, there are observable factors which may fairly 
be said to influence current youth employment 

One of these is the advent of technology While Britain has been 
slower than some countries to adopt robotic and computer systems 1n 1ts 
manufacturing industries, the service and financial sectors have seen a 
considerable injection of small-scale hardware in particular. This has had 
two main effects Firstly, and beneficially, ıt has shrunk or eliminated the 
duller and more repetitive tasks previously done by staff Secondly, it has 
reduced the numbers of staff required, and necessitated that the remaining 
cadre be entrusted with more responsible work The sixteen-year-old fresh 
from school, who at one time had only to type or file, 1s now likely to be 
expected to become adept at a range of skills, mcluding the operation of 
computer hardware Similar, if less dramatic demands are being made ın 
industry 

This might be expected to have an intimidating effect upon school and 
college leavers, but does not seem to do so. In fact, with many institutions 
possessing basic technology and training reflecting the changed work 
environment, a surprising degree of confidence appears to exist. Nor 1s it 
delusory, if the evidence of successful entry into work 1s to be believed 
A useful by-product 1s the increasing awareness among employers that 
many young people lacking significant academic qualifications can possess 
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abilities and qualities which help to turn them into excellent employees 
Some, of course, still use examination performance as a means of selec- 
tion, but increasingly this is being done only where proven knowledge of 
a subject is necessary, rather than as a quick means of elimimation While 
not increasing the available jobs, it at least opens the door to a wider 
range of applicants, minimising the blows to self-confidence which accom- 
pany automatic rejection. Employers’ realism in regard to academics does 
not extend to a casual regard for formal training Some working environ- 
ments favour on-the-job training, but in the service industries particularly, 
a foundation in college courses 1s frequently preferred Further Education 
Colleges have in many cases expanded, sometimes running Youth Training 
Schemes alongside their well-established vocational courses This is con- 
sistent with the present government’s philosophy of a better-trained work 
force, and many employers seem pleased to have evidence of practical 
ability before recruiting 

Geography is a major factor m youth employment. The decline of a 
major industry in a populous area can have particularly severe effects, 
since it is harder to channel young people into alternatives Towns and 
cities such as Liverpool, Glasgow and Newcastle have felt the effects of 
this in recent years In fact, youth employment often appears healthiest in 
medium-sized towns not dependant on any single industry, where even 
job reductions ın more than one sphere would still leave others open The 
precariousness of a one-industry community lies not only in its offering 
few job options, but in the fact of job losses restricting the spending-power 
of those on whom peripheral industries or services depend. Young people 
looking for work in a multi-industry town often seem more optimistic. 
This could well be because there is a prospect of work, if not of the type 
preferred It may even be of long-term benefit in encouraging young 
people to look seriously at a wider range of jobs than they otherwise 
would have, leading, hopefully, to happier and more productive employ- 
ment 

Those living in remote areas are likely to face problems Stiff com- 
petition for the few available local jobs, or foregoing employment 
preference for the kinds of work available, are examples This may be a 
more common problem than is suspected The adult worker’s half-hour 
car journey may involve two long bus rides and a walk for the young 
person lacking personal transport Some make daily efforts little short of 
heroic to get to work Some have to give up jobs owing to the sheer 
physical stress of travelling The ready answer is for them to find accom- 
modation nearer their workplace, but leaving home so young may upset 
many, in turn affecting their work performance The idea of moving, 
however, may urge itself on those who find long-established local indus- 
tries in decline Shipbuilding and engineering, for instance, once employed 
larger numbers In some places and industries traditions of entering the 
father’s profession are still strong Mining is a case in point, and the 
industrial action of 1984-5 and its aftermath have seen many young men 
abandon that industry as a serious employment option The anticipated 
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exodus, however, frequently does not happen Many young people, whose 
cultural norms do not mclude the idea of vocational mobility, simply 
stagnate Only the rcvival of an old industry or the introduction of a new 
one ıs likely to spark them into earning a living It 1s often ingrained 
social norms, rather than personal failings, which mbibit dynamism 
Unblinkered vision ın such circumstances may not reasonably be 
expected Fortunately, however, there are positive factors, too Family 
influence can invite an imaginative approach to job-hunting as well as 
providing frequently much-needed support Peer-group aspirations may 
figure largely, and schools can have considerable influence Many now 
run work experience programmes which allow each pupil a week or 
more with a local employer of their choice This may confirm or con- 
structively dispel the image of a job Quite frequently, full-time work is 
offered to pupils when they leave school. Immensely useful as this prac- 
tice has proved, its implementation varies considerably from school to 
school It 1s unfortunate when disparities occur within one area, since this 
can put at a disadvantage pupils of those schools which choose not to 
take the exercise seriously or, through shortage of staff time, cannot 
devote to ıt the resources they would wish to do. Schools which succeed 
in co-ordinating a work-experience programme often find a pleasant infor- 
mality attaching to each placement, enabling a pupil’s personality and 
individual merits to be given scope for expression In many places, more 
people gain jobs through informal approaches than via alternative 
channels, and such programmes for young people emphasize this 
Education/Industry links are important, not just as an informal route 
to youth employment but as a means to each ‘side’ understanding the 
other better Organisations exist at local level which enable teachers and 
employers regularly to discuss issues pertinent to both One benefit arising 
from this ıs that employers become better able to assess the value of 
educational courses, and teachers can appreciate the ways in which 
subject-knowledge can be of use in the work setting This 1s a much more 
practical exercise than the once-vaunted suggestion that teachers spend 
block periods ın industry to become acquainted with its norms and ideals 
When unemployment began seriously to affect the young, one expecta- 
tion was that many pupils would stay at school for another year Social 
and educational problems were anticipated at the prospect of those 
reluctant and unwelcome additions to school populations While some 
non-academic pupils have chosen to stay on when unable to find work, 
the numbers remain relatively small Schools themselves sometimes restrict 
numbers, or insist that any ‘returners’ undertake courses of study Fre- 
quently, these have a strongly vocational bias, office and business skulls 
courses being popular There does not seem to be a trend of pupils seeking 
to make themselves more marketable by struggling for ‘A’ levels, though 
upgrading CSEs to ‘O’ level ıs quite common Nor does it seem probable 
that the next few years will see schools extending their present function 
Resources are already stretched, and Colleges of Further Education have 
built themselves deservedly good reputations for vocational courses, in 
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turn attracting the attention of many school leavers. 

The Youth Training Scheme has recently been extended from one year 
to two, though one-year training will remain open to seventeen-year-olds 
YTS, with its emphasis on planned training and trainee supervision and 
its extension of the previously available six months’ training to a year, 
has proved a considerable success, erasmg much of the stigma of 
exploitation which clung to its predecessor, the Youth Opportunities Pro- 
gramme. However, telescoping it to two years’ duration may have adverse 
effects Firstly, 11 may water-down training to an unpalatable level by 
drawing out what needs only a year to accomplish This may reduce its 
popularity among young people. More seriously, it may cause employers 
to think twice about launching a scheme which, though offering financial 
incentive, involves considerable planning Also, though free to leave any 
scheme, many young people may think two years too long an investment 
in something about which they may be unsure. Such doubts are less likely 
to assail those in fields where the bulk of initial training ıs already done 
under YTS, nationally The Motor Trade and Building Industry are there- 
fore unlikely to find their popularity dimimished Where hestitation among 
young people is apparent, Managing Agents (who run training schemes, 
one sometimes covering several firms) may introduce preview systems, 
akin to what ıs already offered by many Colleges In this way, prospective 
trainees might have the chance to visit premises, ask questions, talk to 
trainees already there, and generally assess the scheme well before 
selection mterviews This prediction may prove ill-founded If not, the 
public-relations element in YTS 1s likely to be stepped-up 

The following are some possible future trends up to and into the 1990s 
Technology ıs likely to make further inroads, possibly to affect heavy 
industry most, adding to the need for greater skill among young workers, 
leading to a sharpening of training facilities With the localisation of much 
unemployment, we may see more specific resource direction. The most 
constructive might be financial incentives to businesses to set up in the 
most depressed areas This, ın conjunction with much needed public 
projects, such as house-building, would create work which in turn boosted 
production elsewhere The building industry 1s the most obvious target 
for this Closer industry/education links may well bring about a revision 
of the school curriculum, with an emphasis on life-skills and vocationally- 
necessary qualifications, at least for those pupils not wishing to pursue 
further study. The growth of Colleges of Further Education, and their 
introducing courses designed to prepare students for an ever-wider range 
of employment skills seems likely, possibly in conjunction with an 
abbreviated academic menu The educational function of guidance experts 
such as Careers Officers may increase in schools, and possibly colleges, 
though this will depend largely on the institutions’ willingness to accom- 
modate such inputs. 

If there ıs one potentially negative by-product of the well-intentioned 
focus on the plight of the young, it may lie in the disregard of the 
problems facing those beyond the catchment bracket defined earlier So 
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much has been invested ın the young, by agencies such as the Jobcentres, 
Careers Services and Manpower Services Commission, that only a small 
fraction of total resources remain to serve the needs of the adult popula- 
tion It is important to remember that many of the job losses over recent 
years have hit workers who are no Jonger youthful and shoulder respon- 
sibilities which make fresh employment prospects all the more urgent 
It 1s true that the Community Programme and the Adult Training Strategy 
(formerly TOPS) go some way towards a solution However, much osten- 
sibly available retraining relies on grant award, and the competition for 
some training courses (such as in computers) makes entry far from easy 
Added to this 1s the psychological effect of redundancy, possibly a much 
greater burden than is generally realised, with its personal, as well as 
financial, umplications Counselling such people is not simply a matter of 
pointing them ın the direction of the job they want Prolonged discussion 
(perhaps over several weeks or months, at intervals) and the furnishing 
of substantial and often detailed information may well be necessary 
Dealing with such a chentele should be the prerogative of trained and 
qualified advisory staff, ideally specialist Careers Officers At present, 
however, many Careers Services, while perhaps willing to provide a service 
for adults who make enquiries, rarely advertise this facility The frequent 
result is that only the more persistent and eloquent people gain help, 
ironic when there are so many who could benefit from ıt even more This, 
too, 1s Just the tip of the 1ce-berg, when one considers the numbers of 
people who, though employed, are unhappy in their work, and yearn for 
a change 

If the cloud over youth employment has a silver lining, it may be that the 
variety, complexity and intransigence of problems relating to the education, 
employment and tramimg of young people have been such as to induce 
close scrutiny This has resulted in professional brainstorming within the 
counselling and guidance field, and because the pressure of need has 
rarely allowed abstract theorising, constructive solutions over the short- 
term abound What ıs needed now is an overview taking account of the 
fact that people grow out of their teens but still need to make ends meet 
and be free of the worry, guilt and listlessness, often the companions of 
the unemployed and under-employed. If this philosophical vantage-point 
can be reached in the next few years, the employment problems of the 
young as a focus of attention can be broadened into the needs of all ages 


[Paul Greer, a careers officer, ıs the author of A Career in Computers 
(Batsford 1986) and Jobs ın Carpentry and Joinery (Kogan Page) and 
many articles on youth employment and related subjects ] 
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SHALL THERE BE SANCTIONS? 
by Colin Style 


F ALL current domestic and international issues, the question of 
Sanctions against South Africa continues to be the great divider of 
night and left It ıs the test question calculated immediately to 

expose one’s true political colours. Actually, both right and left are quite 
correct in their respective viewpoints. Imposing sanctions will harden and 
make South Africa even more obdurate, and could well precipitate a swing 
to the far right On the other hand, peaceful dialogue will not achieve 
anything either The South Afncan white will give up everything except 
power — which means, of course, that he 1s giving up nothing 

It ıs not that the South African has his head ın the sand I was in South 
Africa in 1976 when Ian Smith announced his capitulation to majority rule 
in Rhodesia. An Afrikaner ın the office where I worked remarked, ‘Our 
turn next’ South Africans know that 1t can only end one way. But it does 
not shake their determination to hang on to the bitter end 

A favourite argument of the anti-sanctions against South Africa faction 
1s Rhodesia ‘Look at Rhodesia’, they say, ‘sanctions did not work there’ 
This, of course, 1s quite true. I worked in commerce in the then Rhodesia 
from 1965-1975 and, quite frankly, we had never had it so good. A tiny 
inflation of under 2%, a roaring growth rate of up to 11% pa, a surplus 
net inflow of immigrants and soaring property values gave a modest South 
East Asia economy look to Rhodesia True, the vigorous import substitu- 
tion programme meant inferior goods, but otherwise everyone had plenty 
of beef, sunshine, holidays, and cheap servants. It meant that Smith could 
prosecute the guerrilla war to the end, spending a milhon dollars a day, and 
stul hand over a tidy State in pretty good shape to Robert Mugabe. 

Having said that, I do not suggest that South Africa is in exactly the same 
position as Rhodesia Compared to Rhodesia or Zimbabwe, she is an 
economic goliath with a highly developed economy of diversified exports 
and imports This complexity makes her more vulnerable than a small, 
centralised country like Rhodesia Being a goliath can have its disadvan- 
tages She has large urban areas with a stupendous black birthrate 
Rhodesia never had this pressure-cooker effect of a huge, landless black 
proletariat Nor did Rhodesia have the white proletariat, the descendants 
of the bywoners or landless whites who flocked to the towns in the 
early decades of this century. Of poorer skills and education, their jobs 
could be taken tomorrow by a hundred blacks for each one The farm 
assistants, railway gangers and stewards, miners, taxi drivers, supervisors 
of labour, etc , have everything to fear from black rule. With no money to 
migrate, and solely dependent on the colour of their skin for privileged 
employment, they will become an increasing economic and political burden 
to the government as depression deepens, And, without condoning apartheid 
in any form, ıt is possible to see their point of view To them, to do the 
decent thing and capitulate to the end of apartheid, and hand over to black 
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majority rule, is to commit suicide 

The reaction of the Afrikaner ıs seen as pivotal to pressures on South 
Africa If that traditionally obstinate race bends and cracks, then apartheid 
must end Actually, racial stereotyping is always difficult and dangerous, 
and I doubt if the Afrikaner ıs as stubborn and reactionary as everyone 
supposes He just has more to lose 

It 1s ironic how perceptions have changed At the turn of the century, 
the liberal sympathies were, of course, with ‘the gallant little Boer repub- 
lics’ Today, the stereotyping has gone rather to the opposite extreme. Even 
the most worthy representative of the Volk 1s tarmshed For example, a far 
from illiberal South African writer of my acquaintance complained at the 
portrayal of Jan Smuts ın the film Gandhi, as a slovenly, slow-witted reac- 
tionary The real Smuts was a brilliant double first in law from Cambridge, 
an architect of the United Nations concept and of the Royal Air Force 
(Smuts provided a preliminary study for Lord Trenchard to follow), and a 
highly valued member of the Imperial War Cabinet 

Another stereotype that has persisted, irrespective of swings of sympathy, 
1s that the Afrikaner is a born survivor He will come through and somehow 
effect another metaphorical Great Trek I am no longer sure this 1s so; the 
Afrikaner knows that his position 1s desperate He has nowhere to go as 
a nation, and the explosive black birthrate makes his population base 
smaller and smaller as each decade passes All over the world, this century, 
small nations and tribes have been swallowed up, scattered, or transmogri- 
fied So, what makes the case of the white tbe of Africa different? A 
possible denouement ıs of the Afrikaner being expelled from Africa, par- 
celled out, and scattered throughout the Old Commonwealth, Europe, and 
South America. Determination and will are not enough when history is 
against you 

One thing ıs sure however one twists and turns, the unravelling of 
apartheid and its concomitant, the transfer of power, 1s going to be long 
and painful Sanctions would probably weaken South Africa economucally 
but, on the other hand, will breed the siege mentality Those involved in 
the heat and ephemera of the issue at the moment might remember that 
the rundown of apartheid, although certain, will still take years and years 
In the end, the effect of any sanctions imposed will be difficult to prove 


[Colin Style, a writer born and educated in Zimbabwe, is now living in 
Devon He is co-editor of the recently published Book of Zimbabwean 
Verse in English ] 
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THE LEGEND OF CAPTAIN SCOTT AFTER 75 YEARS 


by Peter J. Beck 


T last on 12 November 1912 the Antarctic search party found a tent, 
and according to one member of the party, Petty Officer Thomas 


Williamson 
Mr Wright came towards us, and said ıt was the Polar Party it was a 
great blow to us, and I must own I shed a few tears . I saw a most ghastly 


sight, three sleeping bags with Frozen bodies in them, the one in the middle I 
recognised as Captain Scott 
Captain Robert Falcon Scott, together with Dr. Edward Wilson and 


Henry Bowers, had perished during the course of an expedition designed 
to unveil Antarctica, and particularly to win for Scott and Britain the race 
to the South Pole In the event, the ‘race’ was won by the Norwegian 
explorer, Roald Amundsen, who reached the South Pole in December 
1911, that is, just over a month before a despondent Scott. On 16 January 
1912 his original five-man party had discovered one of the flags left by 
Amundsen to mark his route, and the shock of this encounter, in con- 
junction with the realisation that the race had been lost, led Titus Oates 
to write that We're not a very happy party tonight’ In turn Wilson 
conceded that Amundsen ‘has beaten us ın so far as he made a race of it’ 

As a result, 1t proved to be a somewhat disconsolate Scott who reached 
the South Pole on the 17 January 1912, that is, exactly 75 years ago 


The Pole Yes, but under very different circumstances from those expected 

We have had a horrible day Great God! this 1s an awful place and terrible 

enough for us to have laboured to it without the reward of priority 
Therefore, the party’s sense of satisfaction at having actually arrived at 


the Pole — ‘it ıs something to have got here’ — was overcome by a 
feeling of anti-climax and disillusion However, Scott’s men built a cairn, 
‘put up our poor slighted Union Jack’, took photographs, and performed 
some scientific observations before the commencement of what proved 
to be not only their return journey towards the coast of Antarctica but 
also an abortive struggle for survival in the face of a combination of ad- 
verse factors, including blizzards, frostbite and shortages of food and fuel, 
whose impact was accentuated by the disappointment caused by Amund- 
sen’s success Petty Officer Edgar Evans was the first to die on 17 Feb- 
ruary 1912, while one month later Titus Oates left the party’s tent, 
saying that "I am going outside and may be some time’; ın fact, ‘some 
time’ became forever, since neither Oates nor his body was seen again 
Meanwhile, Scott and his two remaining companions struggled on further, 
but eventually weather conditions forced them to shelter ın their tent. On 
29 March Scott wrote what became his final journal entry. ‘We shall stick 
it out to the end but we are getting weaker of course and the end cannot 
be far’ Seven months later their bodies were discovered by the search 
party already mentioned 

When the twentieth century dawned Antarctica remained still largely 
a Terra Incognita ın spite of the efforts of such men, as Captain James 
Cook during the 1770s, when he sailed south of the Antarctic Circle in 
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pursuit of the legendary ‘Terra Australis’ (southern land) Cook was 
halted by pack ice, but this failure could not undermine hus belief that 
‘there ıs a tract ot land near the pole which is the source of most of the 
ice’. In the event, the continent itself was discovered between 1819-21—ex- 
perts disagree as to whether the credit for prior discovery should be given 
to either Thaddeus von Bellingshausen (Russia), Edward Bransfield (Brit- 
ain), or Nathaniel Palmer (USA) — and then visited occasionally during 
the early 19th century, by Charles Wilkes (USA) and James Clark Ross 
(Britain) Nevertheless Antarctica was still virtually unknown and a blank 
on most world maps, a point emphasised in 1895 when the International 
Geographical Congress held in London identified the continent as ‘the 
greatest piece of geographical exploration still to be undertaken’. This 
challenge was soon answered by such men as Scott, Ernest Shackleton and 
Douglas Mawson, while the dangers of the task were highlighted by the 
death of Scott and his companions 

However, out of death and apparent failure emerged the Scott legend, 
since polar historians, biographers and others have followed contemporary 
assessments of the episode in the adoption of a patriotic and heroic picture 
of Scott and his party, most notably of Oates In fact, Scott, beleving 
himself to be a kind of legend ın his own mind, seems to have fostered its 
development in his journals and letters, and ın the final letter to his wife, 
Kathleen —ıt was addressed ‘To My Widow’ — he apologised that ‘I 
wasn’t a very good husband, but I hope I shall be a good memory’. Per- 
haps the Oates episode performed the most significant role in the creation 
of a heroic interpretation, a process encouraged by Scott’s observation 
that ‘we knew that poor Oates was walking to his death, but... we knew 
it was the act of a brave man and English gentleman’. This theme was 
pursued by various commentators during and after February 1913, when 
Britain and the world learned of Scott’s death. On 12 February The Times 
spoke of ‘the tragic story’ of ‘unavailing heroism (and) unconquerable will 
(in) an age of depressing materialism That is the temper of men who 
build empires’ 

During the following weeks the British press devoted considerable space 
to the story, which was characterised repeatedly by such phrases as ‘glory’ 
and ‘the Great Victory’ In March 1913 the Geographical Journal dis- 
played a typical response to the death of Oates 


Does history contain a finer picture than this young fellow, only 32 years old — 
exactly the same age as Sir Philip Sidney at Zutphen —- walking out of the tent 
in the shrieking snowstorm to give up his life for his friends? 

In the event, the death of Scott and his party served to over-ride the fact 


that he had lost the race to the Pole, thus, Scott proved an instant legend, 
a development fostered by the manner ın which the media and others 
rallied around his name The epic, heroic and patriotic dimension of the 
Scott expedition caught and held the imagination of the British people 
both at the time and ever since, perhaps in part because of the national 
need for such romantic heroes In 1933 Stanley Baldwin stressed that 
‘Scott and his companions will live in the hearts of their fellow-country- 
men. . till the end of time’, while more recently the durability of the 
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Scott legend was confirmed by Sir Vivian Fuchs, who looked back in 1974 
at Scott’s ‘prodiguous feat of endurance which should still make us feel 
proud’ For many people the story is very much alive, and during 1984-86 
a British ‘In the Footsteps of Scott’ Antarctic expedition led by Robert 
Swan was engaged in a kind of replay of Scott’s last expedition, as was 
reflected in their attempt to man-haul — this contrasts with Amundsen’s 
use of dog transport — the 883 miles from Cape Evans to the South Pole, 
where they arrived in January 1986. 

Inevitably, the challenge posed to this traditional portrait by the 
revisionist and 1conoclastic portrayal of Scott advanced in 1979 by Roland 
Huntford’s Scott and Amundsen. The Race to the South Pole — this 
biography provided the basis for the 1985 television series entitled The 
Last Place on Earth — excited considerable controversy because of the 
emphasis upon not only Scott’s irrationality, blunders, incompetence and 
failures but also the achievements of Amundsen To put it mildly, many 
people, including Sir Peter Scott (Captain Scott’s son), were outraged by 
Huntford’s thesis Nevertheless, the book served to rescue Amundsen, the 
Antarctic realist, from relative historical obscurity, partly by stressing his 
personal qualities and achievements and partly by criticising, even 
denigrating, Scott. For instance, Huntford describes Scott as ‘a heroic 
bungler He added nothing to the techniques of Polar travel, unless it was 
to emphasise the grotesque futility of man-hauling.. Scott was a monu- 
ment to sheer ambition and bull-headed persistance . Poor skung tech- 
niques, unintelligent navigation...inefficient camping routines... the 
list of defects was comprehensive. Scott had been so consistently mept as 
almost to suggest the working of a death wish ° 

Huntford, a journalist rather than a trained historian, can be criticised 
for his mis-use of evidence and subjectivity. His book cites an impressive 
range of source material, but in places the list flatters to deceive, especially 
as relevant files at the Public Record Office (eg Admuralty, Treasury 
and Colonial Office files) are ignored completely In turn, Huntford’s chief 
preoccupation was to write a good and controversial story for marketing 
reasons, as evidenced by his squeezing of certain material to fit his thesis. 
In this connection he mentions the vaguely documented love affair con- 
ducted in Scott’s absence by his wife and the Norwegian explorer, Fridtjof 
Nansen, thus, the relationship ‘was consummated in a Berlin hotel while 
Scott was facing defeat at the South Pole’. Obviously, such an episode 
makes a good story, but some commentators would regard it as fiction 
rather than good history. 

Nevertheless, Huntford’s book proved timely as a revisionist work 
encouraging people to look again at Scott in a more realistic, critical and 
analytical manner in the light of the availability of a wider range of 
archival material and of an appreciation of the manner in which Scott’s 
journals and letters had been ‘doctored’ — for instance, certain passages 
suggesting indecision or incompetence on Scott’s part were deleted — in 
order to protect his image In any case, revisionism has always been the 
fate of the great men of the past, and Scott should constitute no excep- 
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tion. Probably the real Captain Scott lies somewhere between the legendary 
hero depicted im traditional publications and Huntford’s amateurish 
blunderer, thereby highlighting the need for historians to continue to 
search for a more informed synthesis. 

In the meantime, and insofar as the future 1s conditioned by the past 
and the present, it 1s clear that Britain’s Antarctic future rests upon a 
long-standing polar tradition forged by such men as Robert Scott and 
Ernest Shackleton, whose son, Edward (now Lord Shackleton), has often 
referred to ‘tradition’ as a prime reason for the maintenance and enhance- 
ment of British interests because ‘our future in the Antarctic is very 
important’. Harry King has observed that ‘to most Britishers the word 
“Antarctic” 1s synonymous with the name of Robert Falcon Scott’ who 
reached the South Pole 75 years ago Society needs its heroes, especially 
those, like Scott, who pushed forward into the unknown, and hence Hunt- 
ford’s book served merely to tarnish rather than to destroy the legend. His 
name lives on ın his correspondence and journals, reports of his exploits, 
the research work of the Scott Polar Research Institute at Cambridge 
University, and the use of his name for existing Antarctic bases, thus, 
one of New Zealand’s stations ın the Ross Dependency — this is the 
Antarctic sector in which many of Scott’s discoveries occurred — is called 
Scott Base, while the American station located at the South Pole itself 
since the mid-1950s 1s named Amundsen-Scott Base 

Although Scott continues to be interpreted primarily in terms of unveil- 
ing Antarctica as well as of the heroic and patriotic dimension, the debate 
needs to be moved onto other aspects, thereby giving substance to the 
comment made by The Times in February 1913 about Scott as typical of 
the ‘men who build empires’. For instance, his explorations constituted 
a vital part of the background to the policy discussions held in London 
during and after 1919-20, while contributing to the assumption of political 
control over what 1s known now as British Antarctic Territory, Australian 
Antarctic Territory and the Ross Dependency In turn, other explorers 
have followed ‘mn the footsteps of Scott’, as evidenced by the 1984-86 
expedition led by Robert Swan, and in conclusion it 1s appropriate to 
recall the first visit made to Antarctica by Scott’s son, Peter, who has 
made his own career as a naturalist and broadcaster. He arrived at the 
South Pole itself in January 1966: 


The Pole still has a magic and majesty which can be felt . and hasn’t altered 
much since my father’s day Who can guess what further developments there 
may be at this spot in man’s never-ending pursuit of knowledge? Goodbye 
to the Antarctic there is no denying its tremendous appeal Cold and 
et tho it may be but oh the exquisite beauty of it, and the challenge that 
1s § ere, 


[Dr. Peter J Beck is Reader in International History at Kingston Poly- 
technic. His book on The International Politics of Antarctica appeared in 
1986. He has written articles on historical and contemporary aspects of 
Antarctica ] 
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SUBMARINE INTRUSIONS IN THE ARCTIC 
by Thomas Land 


Canada has introduced legislation claiming jurisdiction over the Arctie archi- 
pelago The United States challenges the Canadian claim and the issue may 
soon be brought before the World Court The root cause of the conflict has been 
revealed by a Canadian government spokesman, perhaps by a slip of the tongue, 
during a parliamentary debate ‘Soviet submarines are being deployed under the 
Arctic 1ce pack, and the United States Navy has in turn identified a need to 
gain Arctic operational experience to counter new Soviet deployments’. 


deadly game of electronic hide-and-seek played by the nuclear 
A submarines of the super-powers beneath the thick ice cover of the 

Arctic is about to lead to an embarrassing legal confrontation 
between the North American Nato allies of Canada and the United 
States before the World Court This may be the first big attempt to impose 
the United Nations’ Law of the Sea Convention on Washington, which 
refuses to cerognize it The case concerns the survival of humanity on 
an increasingly militarized, shinking planet. 

Lying directly in the flightpath of the super-powers’ heavy bombers and 
mussiles aimed at each other, Canada has just introduced legislation 
under the UN convention, claiming national jurisdiction over the Arctic 
and a 200-mule offshore limit 

Canada has also launched a big investment programme, tronically with 
American assistance, intended to improve its physical control over the 
far north by means of permanent radar stations and listening posts as 
well as vastly intensified naval and air patrols. 

The United States has consistently challenged Canada’s claim of 
sovereignty over the 600,000 square-mile Arctic archipelago. The long 
simmering controversy flared up again last year when the American coast 
guard icebreaker Polar Sea travelled through part of the strategic North- 
West Passage without formal Canadian consent. 

The patriatic Canadian press and public are angered by what they 
perceive as imperialism between friends The proposed legislation intro- 
duced by Justice Minister John Crosbie would enshrine in law a series 
of claims to northern sovereignty which have hitherto existed only as 
Canadian legal assumptions 

This ıs the only explicit Canadian admission so far of the electronic 
submarine warfare in the Arctic, although it had been long suspected by 
military analysts And it explains the apparent contradiction between 
Washington’s determination to defend its right of passage through the 
critical area while helping Canada by practical means to keep out 
intruders 

Both countries are preparing to take the dispute before the World 
Court after the passage of the sovereignty legislation through Parliament 
in Ottawa They are also about to launch the modernization of their joint 
Arctic listening networks under the recently renewed North American 
Aerospace Defence Agreement 
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The Canadian component of the enlarged system will include 11 long- 
range and 36 unmanned, short-range radar stations to be erected from 
Labrador to Alaska by 1992. In addition, Canada will invest $500m ın 
the world’s biggest icebreaker (three times the size of the Polar Sea), 
capable of year-round Arctic patrols And it will spend up to $200m on 
airstrips and communication facilities in the Arctic for use by long-range 
fighter aircraft 

Clearly, Washington would prefer Ottawa to keep the Soviet sub- 
marines away from the archipelago However, it refuses to renounce its 
own right to do as long as Canada is incapable of patrolling the region 
adequately 

Canada lacks the nuclear submarines that would be necessary for the 
control of the archipelago’s territorial integrity But ıt has no hope or 
intention of matching the naval strength of the super-powers So ıt hopes 
to contam a deteriorating, long-term military threat principally by 
political and legislative means 

The Soviet Union remains silent on its naval policies towards the 
territorial waters of neighbouring countries determined to resist its 
political influence But the role of its submarimes in the Swedish 
archipelago, where they are routinely engaged ın intelligence gathering 
and training exercises, is well documented. In the Arctic, Moscow has 
the additional satisfaction of promoting an escalating conflict between 
the North American allies 

The conflict endangers the security of all parties involved in the 
secret submarine confrontation, including those geographically removed 
from the region The dimensions of the widening threat can be measured 
by the speed at which Canada is being sucked into the accelerating 
process of militarizing the pole 
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THE STONES 
by A. L. Rowse 


NSCONCED in my room in upper New York State amid 
Washington Irving’s Catskills, I look out across a pretty New 
England cemetery, the former mhabitants arranged in rows, larger 

and smaller according to station in hfe and family resources, or pridé. 
My window on them looks up beyond to a range of foothills, spring grass 
gteening, blue sky and favourable white clouds billowing in the sun. The 
big black-barked maples spread yet leafless arms, a few tattered flags still 
adhering flutter in the breeze. 

Afternoon sun is on the headstones facing west, white under white 
cloud, cheerful and content, in ranks as they had lived Juniper, cypress, 
young larch and yew, a grackle threads through on busy exploration. No 
disturbing sense of religion, all domestic and civic: urns top pedestal, 
symbols of home life, no crosses, works of supererogation and of faith. 

Evening’ a lamp-like glow lights up the slope, a stage-set in colour 
indescribable, lavender browning to fawn, green and gold turning to 
bronze 

Early next morning what strikes one is the statuesque stillness, the 
whiteness of the stones, holding themselves erect and saying in the utter 
silence: ‘Here was I once, man, or woman, or child.’ 

Rain is on the way, and a stranger stillness prevails in the graveyard 
awaiting it, with a pale purplish light. A man in red coat stands erect 
beside the shaft of an obelisk. Is he going to pray? No, he then stoops to 
pick up a leaf one by one with his hand and puts them in a box, their 
coffin. This is why the place 1s so spick and span No flowers in this 
Protestant spareness, one solitary clump of daffodils to remind me of 
home where there are thousands No birds: only one single blackbird 
perched on a sloping leger does not move Shall I descend to read the 
inscriptions? 

Later in the morning’ I look up from my book to find that I am becom- 
ing quite friendly with this graveyard. It is almost famuliar, this foreign 
garden of the dead, an idiom different from those at home, still less a 
‘Cimetiére Marin’ where 

Le don de vivre a passé dans les fleurs 
It is like those wayside cemeteries over here, just an occupied patch by 
the roadside, like that ın Massachusetts where John P Marquand lies, 
novelist of those families and their stories, or Catherton, where the 
Cathers are buried up on the Great Divide above Red Cloud, to the 
sound of murmuring conifers and sweet meadow-larks 

Now a pale light is commg on, an unrecognisable bird flits by The 
light strengthens, warming up, and I can read from my window the 
capital letters on the block under the clipped bushes, GIFFARD (Shades 
of Miles Giffard’s murder of his father and mother at Porthpean, carting 
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their bodies over Carrickhowel Point — a memory improbably lugubrious 
and melodramatic, at total variance with the domestic peace here ) 

When I look up again, the scene 1s darkening and saddening, the 
stones look deserted, erecting their silent reproach But I, the stranger, 
unknown to them as they to me, am faithful — at least attentive after 
my fashion 

Since J last looked up there has been a slight rain, hardly decipherable 
except in gleaming the branches of the nearby maple and shining upon 
the surface of the stones The group of daffodils looks refreshed, the 
grass silvered as if by dew, greener, coming alive after the long death of 
the harsh winter A leak drops from the maple branch across the window 
Where does their rain come from here? From the North-West, the Great 
Lakes? From the Atlantic to the East? Up from the Gulf, meeting the 
cold from Canada and dissolving the clouds? 

Now the graveyard has lost its virginal stillness A couple of gardeners 
have descended upon it, one to trim the larches and junipers with 
lengthening scimitar and purring machine, the other to rake up the 
loppings — even as the still inhabitants beneath their stones were lopped 

Mist descends upon the foothills, the slopes that were so luminous and 
clear yesterday no longer defined lines like a drawing, etched ın light, 
but the impressionist indistinctness of a grisaille, or a Monet 

The stones vary a good deal most are white limestone, the rest 
different shades of grey, some dark as lead, others lighter, only one in 
polished red granite Also in size a number of simple shafts, some, urns 
upon pedestals, a number of plain headstones, white and graceful in 
outline a few thick and heavy, some with an iron plaque planted beside 
it, soldiers, veterans from the wars Some are just small sloping lumps, 
poor folk, mscriptions on top, smallest of all, like plain markers, for 
children 

I see this place in remote America as a descendant of the prehistoric 
stone circles at home, the Stripple Stones of Bodmin Moor, the Nine 
Maidens of St Buryan, and so many others 

Only now have I noticed one very tall and slender white obelisk at the 
top of the slope, and, nearer, a stone vault like a small Greek temple, 
roofed and pedimented, a touch of Mycenae 

Second evening I look out on what has become my company, as if 
I knew them as individuals the humble nearby stumps of the lowly, 
perhaps children, the uniform stones of veterans, of what wars; varied 
columns topped by urns of different design, select citizens of dignity and 
means, the grander obelisks of the well-to-do, the one vault of a promi- 
nent family, enclosed and aloof 

Early next morning a purplish haze, my company still there, stones 
and trees alike still and unmoving Beneath my window a sturdy little 
rank of uniform stones, then a tall dark lowering dowager. No one about 
to disturb the waitmmg company, so many people 

A large predatory cat marches confidently down the glade, then 
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vanishes into the cover of a clipped bush a big, long-haired, furry animal, 
russet and black, a prowling visitor of the pleasaunce, his territory: a 
familiar 

Near the daffodils four tulips are now out, a welcome scarlet, the only 
touch of it in a world of green and grey, russet and black 

I descend into the garden to read the simple English names on the 
tombs, only the dates of birth and death, no epitaphs or words from Holy 
Writ to wing them out of the world. Here are Farmer and Baker, Brewer 
and Smith; Pratt, Ford, Gates, Paine — monosyllables are in the 
majority. Then come Marvin, Woodbeck, Parish, and Marshall and 
Giffard, Norman names I note a few more exotic, foreign names: Yager 
and Schermerhorn (shades of Fanny Burney’s old German duenna to 
George ITI’s Queen) Allevia E. H. Yager — no English family would 
Alleviate their poor daughter; Electa Adell — or call their child Electa, 
though we happen upon a Sophronia Blanchard. 

Under my feet are innumerable small violets, hardly visible though 
everywhere, kept low by constant mowing My footsteps — or some 
serendipity — lead me to a Cornish family just around the corner from 
my window John Tregurtha died January 7, 1878, ın his fifty-second year; 
Jane Rowe, his wife, died August 31, 1872 in her thirty-sixth year, native 
of Mullion, Cornwall county, England. On either side, one of two little 
children, Ada Jane and Dionysia, died in the 1860’s. Poor folk — so 
far away from home how come? How did they come over — when so 
many poor mining folk were having to leave home — to fetch up here 
in upper New York state? The Catskills are hardly mining country 

The Tregurthas arouse my curiosity’ I should like to know more, why 
they are here. A son or brother survived Birtwell A Tregurtha, born at 
Helston in Cornwall, September 5, 1867 (a year before my mother), died 
at Long Beach, California, October 31, 1912 

Now it is my last evening here Rain pours down to wash the faces 
of the company outside A flash of lightning, a peal of thunder enough 
to waken the dead, and the heavens open to pour a stream from the 
gutter above More thunder — and the still company looks forlorn, 
lights shift and change and rearrange themselves, lipping the rims of 
the stones, licking the faces of some, brightening the white, darkening 
the grey. Under the sheet of water, through the streaked pane, the com- 
pany looks sadder and forlorn, forgotten, tethered to the spot, unable 
to move 

-— As 1s indeed their case 

Looking away from the garden to turn my attention to my book, 
around the corner of my eye, I catch a shade from the alley from the 
Presbyterian church A ghost? A dark bird flits by and up the branches 
of the maple The cloud is receding, a little more light does not warm 
the company with any more friendliness, but leaves them to themselves. 
Further away, the remotest corner does not look menacing but 
impersonal, recognising little affiliation with the nearer, more neighbourly 
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company. 

Departure’ for a brief moment dawn brings something new: light from 
the east projects shadows of the stones across the lawn, varying the 
company as if with a little movement in the voiceless garden. The shadows 
lengthen, even as they lengthened for them when they were alive And 
now are gone; my sad company return to monumental stillness. With- 
drawn, unspeaking, tongueless, they have become my friends. 

Clouds hang over the foothills, the day is blue-grey But in the night 
before departure I had a fancy in keeping with ancient lapidary folklore, 
of stone circles and such — that once in the year, perhaps at New Year 
or Mayday which approaches, when a cycle 1s completed they turn 
round and revolve upon their axis 

Now suppose I should look out and see that happening at dead of 
night? 

Farewell’ my last look-out on my companions. The large cat whose 
territory this 1s enters exploratorily, pats the ground at the foot of a 
tomb. A big bird, or whatever it 1s, ın the alley remains motionless not far 
off The cat takes no notice but pads along the path, then increases speed 
purposefully, runs direct to some objective known only to him. The 
blackbird, perched on a leger, remains moveless for minutes long — his 
perch Nor has the other moved. I have never known such stillness in 
birds —- one would think they were made of stone They must feel 
utterly secure here — as secure as the other inhabitants — or perhaps 
affected by the movelessness of the scene 

Riverside cemetery it ıs called, the invisrble river bounding it to east 
and north — a ceaseless movement down to run into the Susquehanna 
and eventually, after many a long mule, to finish its course in the ocean: 
the river of life. 
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HUMAN EMOTION MADE TANGIBLE — 
THE WORK OF AUGUSTE RODIN 


by Muriel Julius 


F there ıs one sculptor whose work remains ın the memory of even 
I] the most uninitiated, that sculptor ıs surely Auguste Rodin. It ıs 

recognized because it 1s imbued with an expressiveness which is 
special to Rodin and nobody else In his book, Sculpture, L. R Rogers 
considers Rodin as ‘one of the most extraordinarily acute and sensitive 
visual intelligences the world has known’ This would seem to be con- 
firmed by the magnificent Arts Council exhibition of his work that 
continues at the Hayward Gallery, London, until January 25th, 1987. 
It includes not only many bronzes but terracotta and plaster studies, book 
illustrations, Rodin’s personal collection of photographs of his work and, 
most importantly, a great number of drawings never previously shown 
These are more special than the daily notes he made of anything he 
wished to remember or analyse, more special than his luscious line draw- 
ings of a single nude without background or embellishment that he often 
heightened with a flesh coloured flat wash. These are intimate celebra- 
tions of the unadorned human form by an exceedingly sensual hand 

The story of Rodin’s life, while not exactly one of rags to riches, 1s 
so colourful one wonders how it has so far escaped the attentions of a 
Ken Russell or Jeffrey Archer From modest beginnings he became the 
most celebrated sculptor of the late 19th century, courted by society 
and celebrities, admired throughout Europe and twice invited to 
Buckingham Palace He was both kind and generous In 1914 he donated 
twenty-one sculptures to the Victoria and Albert Museum in token of 
his affection for Britain. 

He was born in Paris in 1840, the son of a clerk in the police service. 
A poor scholar at school, he was allowed to follow his gift for drawing 
and at fourteen entered the free Special School of Drawing and Mathe- 
matics He was fortunate to have good teachers but he failed three times 
to be accepted by the Ecole des Beaux Arts. He worked for a succession 
of restorers, jewellers and masons, and in 1864 was employed by the 
successful sculptor, Carrier-Belleuse. By then he had formed an attach- 
Ment to a seamstress, Rose Beuret, his life-long companion. Fifty-two 
years later he married her But in 1871, after the Franco-Prussian war, 
work was non-existent: they were so poor that Rodin once asked Rose 
to pawn his trousers Rodin followed Carrier-Belleuse to Brussels to 
carve decorative figures on the new Stock Exchange, the Palais des 
Académies and several private mansions In 1875 he visited Florence 
and Rome and on his return began working on his first independent free- 
standing figure — The Age of Bronze His model was a young soldier, 
Auguste Neyt 

This masterpiece, exhibited ın the Salon of 1877, provoked a scandal. 
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Its lifelike quality, accuracy of anatomy and rendering of movement 
gave rise to the accusation that it was cast from the live model An 
enquiry was set up and the accusation was subsequently dropped. Deeply 
offended, Rodin wrote to the President of the Salon jury" ‘It causes me 
such pain to see my figure rejected because of a shameful suggestion, 

. . 1t could have meant so much to my future I am thirty-six and I 
have not much time.’ 

In 1880 a bronze of the figure was acquired by the French Govern- 
ment. Today, over 150 casts of this work exist in museums and collec- 
tions around the world. 

In 1876 Rodin had written to Bourdelle, ‘It was Michelangelo who 
freed me from Academicism’ so it was not surprising that, after the 
Salon enquiry, his reaction agaist the academic sculpture of the 19th 
century increased. Even more innovative were the sculptures at this 
time of Degas, Renoir and Gauguin. 

If the row over The Age of Bronze had done nothing else ıt had 
changed Rodin’s standing from that of an unknown assistant to a man 
much discussed. In 1878 an Abruzzi peasant, César Pignatelli, who would 
later be used as the model for ‘The Thinker’, knocked on Rodin’s studio 
door in Paris and began to pose for St John the Baptist, now in the 
Victoria & Albert Museum But he needed to earn money and so the 
invitation from Carrier-Belleuse to jom ‘a group designing vase decora- 
tions for the Sevres porcelain factory was very welcome During his 1,352 
hours of work there he produced only 18 vases, but through a colleague 
received his first major commission. It was for two vast doors with 
relief decoration for a planned museum of decorative arts And by virtue 
of this commission he was entitled to a state-owned studio in the rue de 
YUniversité where he remained for the rest of his life. Rodin decided 
that the theme would be Dante’s Inferno which would allow him to sculpt 
hundreds of small figures representing different passions, yet he was 
destined to be thwarted in almost all his public commussions After five 
years work on the Gates of Hell the idea for the museum was abandoned 
Rodin worked on the Gates for 37 years. They were never completed and 
were cast only after his death 

His next major commission was a monument to the six citizens of 
Calais who had given their lives m return for ending the stege of that city 
in 1347 The town council of Calais refused to erect the “‘Burghers’ accord- 
ing to his design. His only equestrian statue, General Lynch, was 
destroyed before ıt could be erected in Santiago by a Chilean revolution, 
while his Balzac was rejected by the commussioning Committee of the 
Société des Gens de Lettres in 1893 It was finally cast in 1930 for 
Antwerp, and not until 1939 was it sited in Paris 

I became intensely aware of Rodin through his Balzac many years ago 
when I was studying ın Paris. A few yards from my habitual bus stop 
stood the seven foot figure swathed ın its vast dressing gown, with the 
head and neck of a bull. 
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“My Balzac’, Rodin had said, ‘will make its way nto men’s lives’. Of 
course, I did not then know that ıt had taken forty studies and eight years 
to arrive at this final version Nor that Rodin had been to Balzac’s birth- 
place, Touraine, to make facial studies of some of 1ts inhabitants and to 
have a suit made to the writer’s measurements by his tailor so that he 
could study the vast bulk of the great voluptuary who died aged 51. If 
Rodin’s desire was to make his creation resemble a veritable living being, 
I certainly recognized ın ıt a disturbingly virile male force. 

The exhibition at the Hayward Gallery is so arranged that every piece 
can be seen in the round This enables one to appreciate the marvellous 
way Rodin used the metallic reflections of dark polished bronze to create 
rippling, light-breaking movement of surfaces akin to impressionist 
painting 

Malvina Hoffman, an American student of Rodin from 1910 to 1912, 
tells of her master’s lessons 
‘To teach me what surfaces and planes could do to a piece of marble, 
Rodin would take me to the Louvre late in the day and standing before 
the great Egyptian statues would take a candle from his pocket and hold 
it up so that the light fell on them “This 1s the test,” he would say, 
“Watch the sharp edge of light as I move it over the flowing contours of 
these chef d'oeuvres of Egypt . .. you will see how contmuous and 
unbroken are the surfaces . . . how the forms flow into one another 
without a break, They knew — those old Egyptians! They never cut away 
too much” ’ 

Not all of Rodin’s lessons were so innocent In 1883 Camille Claudel 
came to him with her English friend from Peterborough Jessie Lipscomb, 
as students Camille was 19 and Rodin was 43 She was extremely gifted, 
intense and slightly hysterical They fell ın love By 1885 both girls were 
installed as assistants in the rue de Université Later Camille lived with 
Rodin in an 18th century house in Paris. Their affair lasted 15 years and 
ended when Rodin refused to abandon Rose Rodin always treated her art 
seriously ‘I showed her where to find gold but the gold she found was her 
own’ In his will he stipulated that a room in the future Musée Rodin be 
reserved for her sculpture — and ıt is 

Camulle Claudel came from a respectable middle-class mileu. Her father 
was a lawyer, her brother was Paul Claudel, the playwright and diplomat. 
He conceived a terrible hatred for Rodin When they parted Camille 
bought a little house which she rarely left She grew strangely withdrawn 
and eventually her brother sent her to a mental hospital where she stayed 
until her death in 1943 There are two lovely heads of Camulle in the 
present exhibition, one wearmg a Phrygian cap and another called 
‘Farewell’ In 1904 she posed for his sculpture “La France’ This same 
piece was called ‘St George’ ın honour of King Edward VII’s visit to the 
studio and again when ıt was donated to Glasgow University 

In 1904 the painter Gwen John became Rodin’s mistress This seem- 
ingly tranquil woman was besotted by him and posed semi-nude for an 
unfinished ‘Monument to Whistler’ For ten years she wrote to him once, 
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sometimes twice every day She was replaced by a dommeering American, 
the Duchess de Choiseul in 1908 By then Rodin was famous all over 
Europe The demand for his work was enormous and ıt went into many, 
too many editions Casts of his statues are still being made today 

In order to increase production Rodin adapted some of his work and 
combined others. One of the most beautiful pieces on view at the 
Hayward is ‘Torso of Adèle,’ (1881), a fragment, a fixed, seductive partial 
nude With a head and limbs added, ‘Torso of Adéle’ became half the 
graceful couple in ‘Eternal Springtime’. Then, when the torso was turned 
on its back and placed on top of an imposing mound together with 
another early sculpture, ‘Fallen Caryatid’ the sapphic couple was trans- 
formed into ‘The Fallen Angel’. Yet again, the ‘Torso of Adéle’ is com- 
bined with that of the beautiful female nude, ‘Meditation’, to create the 
plaster exhibit entitled “Bacchanale’. 

One of Rodin’s innovations was to fragment a work previously whole 
and present ıt as a new exhibit. To the dealer Vollard he explained his 
method of improvising ‘I am giving away one of my secrets’, he said 
‘All those trunks that you see there, so perfect in their forms now that 
they no longer have heads, arms or legs, belonged to an enlargement 
Now, in an enlargement, certain parts keep their proportions, whereas 
others are no longer to scale But each fragment remains a very fine 
thing. Only there it is! You have to know how to cut them up. That’s 
the whole art.’ 

Rodin thus was the creator of a new form in sculpture — the frag- 
ment as a finished work, usually a head and trunk, but sometimes a pair 
of hands only. In the Hayward exhibition there are three different single 
hands, two legs and one foot. They demonstrate the amazing sensitive- 
ness of his modelling. 

Rodin also employed a variant of Michelangelo’s unfinished figures, 
giving to some parts a waxy delicacy of finish, while leaving other parts 
buried in the rough hewn stone This non-finito technique is marvellously 
demonstrated in his ‘Danaid’ — a nude female bent over so that her 
smooth hair actually blends into the rough stone. The sensuality of the 
figure is emphasised by the harshness of the base 

The exemplary catalogue for the exhibition by Catherine Lampert 1s 
as eloquent as it 1s interesting She and her assistant should be congratu- 
lated on the arrangement and lighting of the sculptures 
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QUARTERLY FICTION REVIEW 


by Rosalind Wade 


The Old Devils Kingsley Amis Hutchinson £995 Love Unknown A N 
Wilson Hamush Hamilton. £995 Roger’s Version John Updyke Deutsch 
£995 Rough Wooing Nigel Tranter Hodder & Stoughton £1095 Staring 
at the Sun Julian Barnes Cape £995 


Once again the annual Booker fiction prize dominated the Autumn publish- 
Ing scene, only on this occasion with more than usual satisfaction and purpose 
with a really outstanding shortlist of novels, some of which have already been 
reviewed in Quarterly Fiction Review When at long last the winner was 
announced on 22 October 1986 at the Guildhall, London, there was less dissent 
than ın previous years The Old Devils, by Kingsley Amis, had already received 
universal praise and in every way fulfilled the requirements for the winner 
with a superbly structured novel, contemporary in theme, involving the reader 
in a statement of universal ruths 

At first glance, the characters in The Old Devils might have seemed less 
than glamorous for most of them are ‘elderly’, that is to say, in their sixties, 
married to the same partners over a long period It could be supposed that 
they were all long past the problems of romantic stirrings, but Kingsley Amis 
1s well aware that there 1s no definite age limit to the amorous impulse And 
so, among the ill-assorted party having fortuitously foregathered in an 
amusingly updated Wales, the interplay dertves from past affairs and 
attachments Rhianon and Alun Weaver are the most sophisticated and suc- 
cessful of the group Alun is a journalist and TV pundit, relying heavily on 
identification with the poet Brydon, a national cult figure of the Principality 
Rhianon 1s still attractive and cares about clothes and appearances, reinforced 
by the companionship of a devoted daughter, Rosemary 

Another couple, Peter and Muriel, 1s also blessed with progeny Their son, 
William, tries to preserve contact with his hen-pecked father and affluent, 
domineering mother Peter describes himself as ‘fat and horrible’, a pity, for 
he 1s really rather lovable and diffidently seeks to re-explore a long ago affair 
with Rhianon which ended after an abortion Why has Peter put up with his 
uncongenial wife over the years and endured an almost total stuitifications of 
his spirit? There is no easy answer, and here Kingsley Amis demonstrates his 
understanding of the realities of domestic life A sad little vignette, in which 
a much needed ray of brightness is provided by William and Rosemary’s 
decision to get married But for the others, there are few compensations beyond 
lengthy sessions at a nearby pub, the oddly named Bible and Crown. How did 
they drink so heavily and remain mindful of much that was going on around 
them? 

Finally, disaster strikes with the sudden death of Alun, affecting members 
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of the circle ın varying degrees Against the close-knit tapestry of moods 
and memories certain incidents stand out, as for instance the brief dialogue 
when Alun ıs told bluntly by a friend whose judgement he respects that his 
attempt to break out of TV journalism and re-enter the field of serious writing 
is doomed by his inability to rid himself of slick, easy-going phraseologies Or 
again, the poignant moment when the egregious Muriel announces her inten- 
tion of abandoning Peter for a more congenial way of lfe, made bearable 
because her departure directs him into the orbit of widowed Rhianon 

A N Wäson also has an unerring eye for the foibles of elderly people, 
although a far less tolerant and sympathetic one Nor do his younger charac- 
ters escape the lash In Love Unknown he does not confine himself to a 
close-knit group operating within a single environment but ranges around in 
time and place, beginning in the sixties when three young women, Monica, 
Belinda and Richeldis, shared a London flat along with admurers such as the 
Adonis-like Simon, husband-to-be of Richeldis, and a communal way of hfe 
The introductory section ıs brief, fortunately, as A N Wilson employs the 
time-honoured device of addressing the reader personally with as much 
formality as George Eliot might have done ‘ am sorry that ıt 1s left to me, 
their chronicler, to record that happy time on their behalf so let us before 
our story starts, go back to some early scenes in the lives of Symon and 
Richeldis ° and soon 

However, the true purpose of the novel is to consider the situation of the 
women twenty years on Monica, still unmarried, is living in Paris, Belinda 
(now Lady Mason) 1s divorced and generally dissatisfied Richeldis and Simon 
are still married, although with their four children— one a Downs Syndrome 
case — and demanding domestic routine, they are rapidly approaching the 
grey area of diminishing physical accord In a million to one sighting in Paris, 
Belinda and Monica observe Simon enjoying an tlicit weekend with his secre- 
tary Whereupon, instead of retreating tactfully, the two friends contrive to 
detach Simon from his companion and carry him off to Junch a trois Perhaps, 
secretly, Simon had always loved the unapproachable Monica? At any rate, 
during subsequent meetings to discuss his infidelity, they admut that this 1s 
indeed the case and despite the onset of early middle-age, proceed to revive 
their long dormant passion. This essentially banal situation 1s explored with 
verve and originality, enlivened by some brilliantly observed eccentrics All 
the more disappointing that plot and characters drift towards a denouement for 
which the reader has been insufficiently prepared, and which borders on farce 
rather than social comedy 

John Updyke spares his reader any such misgivings by placing his new novel 
In a single settmg and a close unity of time Central to Roger’s Version is a 
middle-aged Professor of Divinity, Roger Lambert, who serves as narrator 
even of events about which he can only guess The starting point 1s Dale 
Kohler’s unheralded invasion of the Professor’s private sanctum, demanding 
a student grant to pursue researches into the provable existence of Almighty 
God Dale is convinced that this can be achieved by scientific and techno- 
logical means, mamly, the computer Surprisingly, the Governors of the 
College agree to the request, whereupon Roger feels smpelled to mvite the 
young man to his house for Thanksgiving, only to discover that Dale 1s 
acquainted with Roger’s ‘half-niece’, Varna Having given birth to an ilegitim- 
ate coloured infant, and been rejected by her parents, she is now living in a 
‘project’, not far from the Lambert home Ordinary decency and family loyalty 
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prompt Roger to investigate the living conditions of the half-niece and her 
child 

Meanwhile Roger’s wife, Esther, mpe for an ‘affair’, initiates one with the 
eccentric and dedicated youth Their passionate, uninhibited sexual occasions 
are recorded with photographic detail through Roger’s intuitive imaginings in 
which he turns out to be absolutely mght Even more remorselessly, Varna 
pursues her determnation to get her ‘half? uncle into bed and whether or not 
she will succeed provides a sub-plot of irresistable suspense It takes her quite 
a while, and not before Roger has arranged and paid for her abortion (not 
of his child) and assisted with police negotiations when the unpredictable young 
mother physically assaults her ailing child In the end Varna gets her way, 
although only briefly, because ıt all means little to Roger now that his wife’s 
affair with Dale Kohler is on the wane This coincides with the demotion of 
Dale academically, following a conversation with a distinguished scholar who 
blows the computer theory to smithereens Dale leaves the university and 
Varna returns to her home, presenting the Lamberts with the figment of a 
happy ending, the gift of her baby daughter Close discussion of the theology 
which surrounds Dale’s specious claims, as much as about the management 
and limitations of computers, adds strength to this brilliant, gritty and forth- 
right novel which contrives at the same time to be hilariously amusing and 
convincingly true to life 

A very different world 1s revealed in Rough Wooing by Nigel Tranter, one 
which leaves the contemporary reader grateful for the creature comforts of 
the modern world The novel is set in the crude, bestial era of Scottish history 
during which Henry VIII ruled England while intermittently attempting to 
subdue the turbulent North In view of the present debate on devolution north 
of the border it 1s interesting to speculate whether, given less internecine war- 
fare, the disparate tribes might have achieved identity of a separate nation 
Yet this barbaric way of life was by no means the whole story Despite hovels 
no better then cowsheds and primitive, unheated castles, there were music, 
lavish hospitality, fine fabrics and art, to say nothing of the building and 
design of vessels capable of carrying large numbers of passengers across the 
North Sea and English channel Rough Wooing 1s mainly concerned with 
the marriage and its after-effects of King James V of Scotland and Marie, 
Duchess of Longueville, as his second wife Whatever the attributes of this 
ineffectual and short-lived King, the new Queen comes through as a person 
of outstanding talents and perspicacity, assured of her place ın history as the 
mother of Mary, Queen of Scots However, Nigel Tranter 1s not primarily 
concerned with the romance of the past but rather with its brutal actualities 
He 1s deeply knowledgeable about the period, some detail of which is un- 
familiar — as for instance a ‘hunt’ for wolves as an alternative to boar or 
deer On the debit side, accounts of battles and mtrigues are presented with 
scenarlo-type brevity, providing little scope for the development in depth of 
background of character An exception is the evocative description of the 
Scottish Islands and unexplored forests and mountains Of special interest 1s 
the first-hand account of David Lindsay’s famous play, the Satire of Three 
Estates, performed under his direction as a Royal entertainment and success- 
fully revived at the Edinburgh Festival a couple of years ago The volume 
includes a useful dramatis personae and note of explanation about the histori- 
cal events which followed James V’s short reign 

Julian Barnes has been justly acclaimed for Metroland and Flaubert’s Parrot, 
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so that a successor was eagerly awaited Thus, it 1s all the more frustrating 
to find his new novel, Staring at the Sun, somewhat confused in theme and 
purpose The attractive dustjacket depicting a roseate sea and sky 1s inspired 
by a two-page prologue in which Sergeant-Pilot Thomas Prosser 1s ‘poaching’ 
over Northern France during World War II shortly before dawn In the 
unusual light conditions he had the illusions of seeing the sun rise twice This 
haunted him and after he was ‘grounded’ he often ruminated on his brief flying 
career to his landlady’s daughter, young Jean Sergeant, who also inhabited 
a fantasy world of her own devising 

When Thomas Prosser moved on he appears to have had no further part 
to play an Jean’s life, although she always remembered him In due course 
she married Michael, an uncharismatic character who held peculiar ideas 
about marriage and arranged for his fiancée to visit a birth-control specialist 
to have her virginity artifically violated Not surprisingly, the marriage failed 
to prosper — childlessness being one cause — until, some 20 years later a son, 
Gregory, made his appearance This was the signal for Jean to end her 
marriage and become a valiant ‘one-parent family’ She was not overwhelmed 
by her new responsibilities and when Gregory no longer required her full 
attention indulged her Jong-burted desire to travel — as for instance a voyage 
to China, described at some length and ın interesting detail 

Time fairly skips along in Staring at the Sun, punctuated by debates about 
the meaning of lıfe in general, until Jean ıs an old lady in the year 2020, 
although no outstanding changes are predicted for the beginning of the next 
century Throughout, the philosophical arguments are powerfully conveyed, 
yet the compression of the span of Jean’s long life in less than 200 printed 
pages inevitably results ın a hurried, staccato effect A slower pace, a longer 
book, would have allowed the reader more time to understand the wayward, 
self-destructive Jean 


Also Received: 

Hydra Kitty Mrosovsky Alhson & Busby £895 This intense, almost 
claustrophobic account of a tutor’s sessions with a paralysed student 1s recoun- 
ted with the minimum of sentimentality With her first novel, Hydra, Kitty 
Mrosovsky reveals a remarkable skill ın presenting the dilemma of the physi- 
cally fit facing the unfit ın a tragic situation for which there is no solution 


Unusual Behaviour Lettice Cooper Goilancz £895 Although published 
under the heading ‘Gollancz Detection’, Unusual Behaviour by Lettice Cooper 
may be classed as a novel in its own right, despite the presence of police 
officers and the mysterious writer of an anonymous letter, giving warning of 
bomb-makers in a quiet London suburb Here is a motley cast of men, women 
and children, all well and convincingly drawn 


Rooks Nest June Barraclough Weidenfeld £1095 June Barraclough 
proved ın her first novel, The Heart of the Rose, that she has an acute sense 
of social history as applied to the lives of ordinary people In Rooks Nest the 
story 1s less concerned with history than the personal adventures of one sadly 
dispossed child who grows to womanhood yearning for a return to her former 
home and reunion with mysterious, absent ‘Papa’ Neither the outstanding 
love affair of her life nor the ‘happy ending’ are entirely consistent or credible, 
though conveyed with a delicacy of prose and appreciation of beautiful 
countryside and fine architecture remain June Barraclough’s main concern 
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NON-FICTION REVIEWS 


EDEN AND SUEZ 


Descent to Suez 1951-56 Evelyn Shuckburgh Weidenfeld and Nicolson £1495 

‘There was at one ‘time’, we are told at the beginning of this absorbing book, 
‘an attempt by the Cabinet Office to forbid the keeping of diaries by top Civil 
Servants ’ Unless one happens to be a close relative of some of those mentioned 
here, one will rejoice that the convention, 1f it still exists, was defied by Sir 
Evelyn Shuckburgh He was private secretary to Anthony Eden, Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs from 1951 to 1954 He was ‘Middle East expert’ from 
1954 to 1956 From June ın that year he was seconded to the Imperial Defence 
College so that he was close at hand though not in any way responsible at the 
time of the Suez débâcle He reflects near the end of the book. ‘How terribly 
uncertain and changeable are one’s opinions ın a crisis’ Certainly ıt 1s one of 
the charms of these diaries, with his own later commentary, that he does not 
attempt to present himself as in any way consistent as between one moment 
and another In July, 1956 after Nasser had nationalised the canal, he gathers 
that ‘military measures against Eden are being prepared It is good news The 
time has come when we must show strength and Nasser should be overthrown’ 
But ın December, he ıs horrfied when Eden announces the Anglo-French 
ultimatum ‘Staggered by this’ he writes, ‘1t seems to have every fault’ 

He adds the comment ‘it puts us on the side of the Israelis ’ This and other 
isolated sentences have led to a suggestion that he was biased against Israel 
I do not myself find that in the text We are given a poignant account of how 
the problems of the Middle East had driven his father to a nervous breakdown 
But by the end of the experiences recorded here he seems to have shared his 
father’s feelings 

Eden’s reputation cannot be enhanced by this book The extraordinary tem- 
pers into which he flew have been put in a kindly perspective in Robert Rhodes 
James’ brillant biography It was much more taxing for his staff at the time 
Nevertheless Shuckburgh was able to maintain ‘A relationship of respect and 
affection’ to the end of his time ın the Private Office His later contacts with 
Eden, who became Prime Minister fairly soon afterwards were sadly disillusion- 
ing He found that Eden had much deteriorated and does not seem able to 
attribute this mainly, as I would, to physical causes He finds him unbearably 
preoccupied with his personal image 

In his commentary, written many years later, he tries hard to be fair to 
Eden He ıs at great pains to pay tribute to his work ın foreign affairs, describ- 
ing him indeed as a ‘great Foreign Secretary’ But the impression left by the 
diaries 1s of a man who had ceased to be fit for high office, at any rate by the 
time that he became Prime Minister Schuckburgh dwells repeatedly on the 
‘decline’ of Britain which I suppose ıs how the post-war years appear to a 
dedicated diplomat He concludes that against that background the perform- 
ances and mistakes of individual politicians were not very significant But the 
personal sketches prowded here will make the book memorable As far as 
Eden ıs concerned the corrective must be found in Robert Rhodes James’ 
biography 

FRANK LONGFORD 
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A NOBLE AND TRAGIC LIFE 


Anthony Eden Robert Rhodes James Weidenfeld £16 95 

The life of Anthony Eden 1s a tragedy in more senses than Suez His 
parents were a problem im ‘his youth, more particularly his mother, who though 
a great beauty was an elegant spendthrift His father, Sir William Eden, Bart 
performed his duties as a County Landowner, he also spent a lot of money on 
paintings and books, But he was egotistical, difficult and quick tempered 
Anthony Eden was brought up in the family home at Windlestone and often 
longed to go back to the scenes of his youth, but he was not the eldest son and 
there was never the money to keep ıt habitable As Eden thimself has written 
“Nothing was stinted within or without the house, so that if there were no 
shortages, there were also no savings” and again “I loved its spaciousness and 
the knowledge that within it I could find beauty, reading and entertainment for 
any mood” It was both a civilised upbringing and a lonely one With 1914 and 
the first World War, Eden first lost a favourite uncle, then his brother Jack 
and also by natural death his father This meant that Windlestone was left to 
brother Tim, who was then a prisoner of war in Germany Much later Eden 
lost his only sister, Marjorie, “the one member of my family who was consist- 
ently kind to me from my childhood through the years” 

All too early Eden himself was in the war A brave officer, he won the 
Military Cross at the age of 20 and was recommended for the DSO He was 
much respected by his men and always ın later lıfe enjoyed the company of 
soldiers Eden’s early years are well described by Rhodes James, including one 
chapter entitled ‘Education by War’ Oxford followed in 1919, when he accepted 
a place offered to him at Christchurch to read Oriental Languages Here I must 
make one personal reference because I was an exact contemporary of Eden 
at Oxford after my own War experiences in France Post-war Oxford has been 
described as the most exciting period since the days of Erasmus, chiefly because 
of the blending of ex-soldiers, Brigadiers and Bombardiers, prisoners of war; 
a larger quota of Rhodes Scholars and a new generation of school-leavers 
There are a thousand different ways of enjoying Oxford, Eden took one and 
I took another He became President of an élite group at Christchurch called 
the Uffizi Society to discuss painting and painters, whose members included 
such names as David Cecil, Eddie Sackville-West, Chris Hussey, David Balnıel, 
not to mention Chips Channon — all Old Etomians I think and many of whom 
I knew I switched from Classics to History, joined two political clubs, the 
Bach choir, was Chairman of an Empire Club and was the first Labour 
President of the Union We never met and I was ignorant of his existence, 
subsequently 10 years later we met ın the House of Commons 

Mr Rhodes James, quite rightly, sees Eden ın the thirties as a rising political 
star, a good House of Commons man and for many, not confined to his own 
party, the best hope of the new generation Before the ‘special relationship’ 
with Churchill which lasted certainly from 1940-1954, Eden appeared to be 
cabined and confined by older men, particularly Simon, Hoare and later Neville 
Chamberlain and he had to work under them But he admired Baldwin, so did 
I, Baldwin gave me my first post as Civil Lord of the Admiralty when Eden 
was Under-Secretary to Sir John Simon at the Foreign Office He was a League 
of Nations man, an ex-soldier, and had friends ın all political parties, Lord 
Robert Cecil, Lord Samuel, young Malcolm Macdonald and the silent 
sympathy of some Labour members, including Ernest Bevin But he was never 
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strong enough nor clever enough to be the leader of the medium-aged group 
— Oliver Stanley, Walter Elliot, Duff Cooper and Harold Macmillan Rhodes 
James never explains why It 1s not quite enough to say he was shy or petulant 
and quick-tempered Neither when he was at the Foreign Office nor when he 
resigned did he display genuine leadership Perhaps the was not very shrewd 
and not a good picker of men Those around him then for example, Anthony 
Nutting, Mott-Radcliffe, Richard Law, Ronald Tree were lesser men More- 
over Eden had little to say during his resignation years that mattered, apart 
from the bracket of Foreign Affairs 


Eden’s bibliography 1s growing, so indeed has that of Churchill, Eden’s 
perhaps because of Churchills More historians are beginning to see a sort of 
Greek drama between these two men They were destined to play a dominant 
role 1n British politics, not only as Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary, but 
also as Leader and Deputy Leader of the Conservative Party, which developed 
into a sort of father-son and finally King-Heir relationship With so much mn 
common, their differences could be deadly in war-time I select one of many 
possible quotations Winston bursts out “You are my war-machine, Brookie, 
Portal and You and Dickie (Mountbatten) I simply couldn’t replace you” 
He often acted against Eden’s advice and often reluctantly accepted it and 
then he could turn round and say “You are my right arm, we want to take 
care of you” But Winston’s treatment of Eden over the years became rugged, 
if not cruel Winston, as Rhodes James makes clear, was not only ageing but 
obstinate There were constant quarrels, in spite of outstanding successes by 
Eden in foreign affairs, as at Geneva (Viet-nam etc) and Austria, affecting 
therefore both USA and Russia But Winston had a pathetic belief in his 
capacity to deal with Stalin What 1s worse, these quarrels allowed personal 
differences to emerge within the Cabinet which were later reflected at Suez 
and m Eden’s brief Premiership So much for the clash between these two 
personalities 


It must be remembered that Eden apart from an excellent broadcast, took 
little part ın the 1945 election In his own words he was ‘flat’ He had lost his 
beloved son, Simon, m war, his wife was leaving him, and now his High Office 
was over — together with 1ts emoluments He was lonely and depressed, but 
he picked himself up and faced a new stage in his life The chief and ‘happiest 
event was his marriage to Clarissa Churchill and the gloomiest was the unsuc- 
cessful operation at the London Clinic, described by Rlhodes James as “a 
decisive and tragic turning point in the fortunes of Anthony Eden and in 
modern history” 


I have hinted that Eden might have become the leader of a newly formed 
and second National Government, but that the was not a strong enough man 
to achieve this goal Unlike Churchill (and Macmillan and Duncan Sandys 
and Eccles for example) Eden expressed no interest in the European Move- 
ment In fact he declared in New York that our first thoughts lay with our 
friends in the Commonwealth and Empire and that if we jomed a European 
Community we would become an off-shore island off the coast of Europe It 
is true that he made partial amends by later inventing the Western European 
Union (WEU) ButI shall never forget the damping and damaging effect of 
his message to the Strasbourg Community, where the statesmen of Europe 
were waiting for a British lead Paul Henri Spaak resigned and the European 
leaders Robert Schuman, Van Zealand went off to Messina in Italy to found 
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the Common Market in which we took no part Whether Eden was over-ruled 
by the Foreign Office or underestimated the strong tide then running in favour 
of European unity, Mr Rhodes James does not make clear In Robert Carr 
he had a wise parliamentary private secretary Perhaps after all Eden was not 
built for party political leadership, he had little time for ‘the smoking room 
and all that’ But most of all 1!-health dogged his footsteps and finally caused 
his resignation 
So much has been written about Suez that all the reviewer can do 1s to try 
and explain why Eden as Prime Minister allowed Suez to happen It must be 
repeated, in view of the growing differences between Eden and Churchil, that 
Winston was opposed to the evacuation of military bases and called it a 
“scuttle” Others have described Eden as a weak man induced to do something 
violent, a view held by Nasser’s friend Heikal, author of “Cutting the Lion’s 
Tal” Eden was not a strong Prime Minister and as usual he had plenty of 
weak people around him Eden was at his best as a negotiator, as long as his 
case was scrupulously prepared and he knew the I:mitations of his opponent 
His Reports back to the House of Commons were always clear and convincing 
But ın my opinion he was not a big enough man to carry through a sizeable 
military occupation against critics within his own ranks and lukewarm advisers 
His only 100 percent Joyal friends were Lord Salisbury, who as Lord Cranborne 
had resigned with him ın the Commons, and of course Clarissa Churchill, 
tus wife 
Political life in Britain can be harsh Luck plays as big a part as pluck Eden 
had his share of both He lived to be 80 and found peace with Clarissa Mr 
Rhodes James has written a sympathetic biography of a tragic and noble life 
KENNETH LINDSAY 


PARLIAMENTARY MEETING OF MINDS 


The Parliamentarians The History of the Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Association 1911-1985 Yan Grey Gower Publications £25 

The former Deputy Secretary General of the CPA gives a brief factual 
record of the history of a unique organisation The annual conference of the 
CPA brings together some 200 or more of the leading political figures from 
each of the 48 members of the Commonwealth, and it 1s indeed almost exclu- 
sively on the minutes of such conferences that the author draws Parliaments, 
of course, play a very different role in, say, Lusaka from that in London — 
and certainly the reality of political power in almost every Commonwealth 
country, and, especially in Delhi, and almost all Africa, 1s only in modest 
part influenced by any discussions in the CPA, or even perhaps ın their own 
‘Parliaments’ It 1s natural for bureaucrafts (of the CPA or anything else) to 
inflate the importance of what they do Any genuine meeting of minds 1s of 
course welcome, provided that ıt ıs not merely pompously formal and verbose, 
and provided it does not cost too much to jaw-jaw (one recalls the touchiness 
of the CPA lest reports of their conferences be summarised rather than repro- 
duced verbatim and with full Parl:zamentary word-spinning ) Participants might 
have a less optimistic view of the significance of these meetings than confer- 
ence rapporteurs thus if the debate on Rhodesia in Trinidad in 1967 was 
more “moderate” (p 189) than those in Kampala ın 1967 and Nassau in 1968, 
the latter must have been stormy indeed 
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In fact, the most valuable service rendered by the CPA 1s the briefing and 
training of the parliamentary officers and clerks of the new “parliamentary” 
states, in their regular conferences in Old Palace Yard and in the House of 
Commons Of the value of the conference themselves, many of us will by 
this time have more reservations than Ian Grey But as a summary and a 
record his book 1s a competent work of reference 

ESMOND WRIGHT 


FROM BURKE TO THATCHER 


British Conservatism Editor Frank O’Gorman Longman £5 95 
The Unfinished Task Ronald Butt Centre for Policy Studies £2 00 

It 1s a common fallacy that Socialism, Communism and Liberalism have 
coherent ideologies, whereas Conservatism ıs a pragmatic establishment-minded 
but non-ideological philosophy Its opponents see it as the representative of 
landed and commercial interests now united but once m opposition as in the 
days of the battle over the Corn Laws It was a Conservative, Robert Peel, 
whose statue in Bury reminds one of who eventually abolished those laws 
Resistance to reform with the will to carry ıt out when it became necessary 
has characterised Conservatives from Burke to the Reform Act to the Anglo- 
Insh Agreement Once the party of unfettered marketplace politics, it 
embraced the welfare state but the radicalism of Mrs Thatcher with privat- 
Isation and monetarism as twin philosophies demonstrate that there are 
different faces of Conservatism just as there are ideological differences on the 
left 

Ronald Butt ın The Unfinished Task expresses the view that ‘the implied 
post-1945 notion that social morality was essentially collective has been dealt 
a potentially mortal blow’ and refers to a new consensus In a perceptive intro- 
duction to British Conservatism edited by Frank O’Gorman the key problem 
of the tension between free enterprise and state control 1s identified as is the 
present emphasis on the latter, with the final pertinent question ‘Whether 
the Conservatives will be left to conserve an economically shattered and 
socially divided Britain or whether the crusade of the new right will revive 
the nation into a new era of prosperity and of self-confidence?’ Unhappily, 
the indications are far from optimistic as our industrial base narrows and the 
nation 1s polarised 

There ıs, we are reminded ın British Conservatism, in Burke’s analysis the 
implication that man ıs inherently 1mperfect and government exists to provide 
for this while thwartıng excuses — ‘a sufficient restraint upon their passions’ 
Lord Hailsham, we are told, accepts change when it ıs ‘natural’ and at a 
‘given rate’, while Disraeli combined the basic reverence for antiquity and 
pride in British freedom, liberty and law and followed in the tradition of 
Burke that the best means of conserving a State as an institution was to effect 
timely reforms In that sense Burke was indeed the true exponent of main- 
stream Conservative philosophy and the editor, Frank O’Gorman, has chosen 
his passages well, with commentaries that emphasise the key tenets 

What comes through in British Conservatism above all from the tradition 
of Burke 1s that the idea of reform is gradual — some sooner, some later and 
an antidote to counter revolution It has worked for over three hundred years 
and a combimation of conservatism and transmission recognising an organic 
society There is a fear of the tyranny of the French Revolutions — the 
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tyranny of the majority beyond the tyranny of single despots — a parallel 
with today’s indulgence towards dictators and fear of Communism. One 
change noticeable 1s the attitude to the Established Church — a national 
Church whose current radicalism must cause discomfort to Conservatives 
reading Coleridge Disraeh saw Conservatism as upholding our institution, the 
maintenance of Europe and the elevation of the people Conservatism in the 
form of the Tory Party was the National Party of England of all classes 
and in this there 1s a contradiction with Burke and Canning or Sir Henry 
Manne, albeit the latter advocated the wide distrrbution of property, a fore- 
runner of the property owning democracy 

In The Unfinished Task ıt is suggested that the new right has let the 
concept of economic freedom dominate to the extent that those without pro- 
perty are excluded and alienated from the nation In turn this has required 
a restriction on personal liberty ın the political and penal field. The concept 
of the nation asserts itself m such situations as the Falklands war but polar- 
isation 18 More common as in the miners’ strike The new right have stripped 
Conservatism of the national images and created a new terrain far from the 
welfare capitalism of 1945 to 1975 That role has been left to Social Demo- 
crats and Liberals 

There is, therefore, as these two books demonstrate, a duality in Conserva- 
tism as wide as the continuing rift on the left between hard line Socialists and 
advocates of a mixed economy and redistribution No ideology 1s without the 
schisms British Conservatism and The Unfinished Task are useful, and valu- 
able additions to the political bookshelf 

PAUL ROSE 


A TRILOGY OF CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Henry Vaughan — Poet of Revelation Noel K Thomas. Churchman. £5 95. 
One God Three Gods? Christopher Martin Churchman Publishing £495 
A Pattern of Faith Geoffrey Paul Churchman Publishing, £5.95. 

Churchman Publishing have produced three vared and impressive books 
‘Henry Vaughan’ is a scholarly appraisal of the Seventeenth century poet’s 
work The author, Noel Thomas, until 1985 was Head of the English Depart- 
ment at Westhill College, affiliated to Birmingham University He says that 
often Vaughan is described as a poet of brilliant mystic flashes which were 
not properly developed or sustained Some have objected to his devotional 
poems being disturbed by political outbursts In this book it 1s stressed that 
it was the tumult of his time that provided the tension for his work Vaughan 
was fervently royalist and Anglican, and bitterly regretted that after the 
execution of Charles I the Puritan regime swept away the old Anglican order, 
especially in his native county of Breconshire. He considered that stability had 
gone, By his vision of eternity he sought release from the oppression for his 
spirit, and so in turn suggest sanity and truth to the divided nation 

Poetry 1s read by the young, or some of them, and perhaps by the elderly 
but there 1s often a gap in the middle age group In analysing the workings 
of a sensitive mind this book could widen interest generally. It is valuable 
too for both historical and religious reasons, and could be of special significance 
at this time. As in the Seventeenth century authority is under attack. 

The author of “One God Three Gods?” is an Anghcan Priest, 
Christopher Martin, who was for sixteen years Religious Broadcasting Officer 
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of the IBA It 1s the book of the ITV documentary programmes produced by 
a Jew, Jeffrey Milland They deal with three monotheist religions, Islam and 
Christianity which are missionary, and Judaism which is not The series was 
filmed ın Jerusalem which ıs a holy city to all three and which 1s seen as a 
city of competitive piety Briefly the theme is to report on where they touch 
and overlap Belief in the next world is most fervent in Islam It barely 
exists ın Judaism. Deep in Islam 1s the belief in Jshad, the holy war, which 
can be appressive or defensive That Islam resents Israel ıs clear. All three 
can play lip service to the idea of peace but any thought of easy acceptance 
would negate the claim to possess the whole truth 

In Britain common ground between Jew and Christian is being discovered 
by such bodies as the Council for Christians and Jews Islam has come to stay 
and makes converts but apart from a few academics there has been little 
meeting of minds The author urges dialogue but does not supply answers for 
problems which seem intractable. He writes attractively, with humour and 
perception. One 1s carried along at a good pace 

“A Pattern of Faith” begins with a short biographical introduction by the 
author’s son-in-law, Canon Rowan Wiliams, Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford Geoffrey Paul had a varied ministry as a missionary in 
India, Canon of Bristol, and Warden of Lee Abbey before becoming Bishop 
of Hull in 1977 Finally in 1981 he was Bishop of Bradford until his compara- 
tively early death in 1983 One of his achievements at Hull was the series of 
lectures ın the City Hall on Christian Theology. Contrary to the expectation 
of many, over twelve hundred people attended each The lectures form the 
main part of this book 

The lectures are followed by four sermons. They have the same quality of 
intensity and certain faith as the lectures To have mentioned the occasions 
on which they were delivered would have added interest The standpoint is 
traditional and there are no fireworks but there 1s much vivid illustration 
Some might consider the style old fashioned The book serves as a tribute to 
the memory of the Bishop and will be welcomed by the many people who were 
influenced by him. It can be read too by those who want a straightforward 
and definite account at a time when theology and its relevance are again 
arousing interest The lectures represent the thoughts of an outstandingly 
compassionate man 

LAURENCE TANNER 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


Public Scandal, Odium and Contempt 
(Coronet Books £295) This ‘investi- 
gation of recent libel cases’ by the 
solicitor, David Hooper, was first 
published by Martin Secker and War- 
berg in 1984 It 1s now issued, revised 
and up dated, as a Coronet paperback 
Mr Hooper has written for the general 
public and has brought together, in an 
informative, witty and entertaining 
style, a useful account of some forty 


greatly publicised libel actions He con- 
cludes with some ‘random thoughts’ 
upon the operation of the law and 
makes various suggestions for reform 
For example, he would like the trial 
Judge to advise the jury as to the low- 
er and upper limits within which, on 
the evidence, they should assess the 
quantum of damages He dicussess 
whether close relatives of the person 
defamed should have a right of action 
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for defamatıon after the death of such 
person for a short period, such as five 
years He 1s quite rightly against ıt He 
would like the court to have the power 
in ‘highly technical and complex cases’ 
to order trial before a judge alone 
without a jury This 1s really quite 
unnecessary He wants to create a new 
defence for the media, namely that ‘of 
fair information on a matter of public 
interest’, where the information 1s 
found to be inaccurate At present the 
defence of fair comment depends upon 
the truth of the matters commented 
upon His suggestion could be the sub- 
ject of great abuse This 1s a volume 
of much interest and useful in bringing 
the whole subject of defamation before 
the general public 


Murder without Conviction by John 
Dickson (Sidgwick and Jackson 
£9.95 ) We seem to harbour a morbid 
fascination for gangland warfare The 
Sheer audacity and scale of the m- 
famous operations carried out by the 
elite of the criminal world, and their 
accomplices, appear to inspire in us 
a feeling of awe a desire to analyse 


motive and practice alike John 
Dickson’s book 1s an _ interesting 
sequel to “The Profession of 


Violence”, by John Pearson, which 
dealt with the subject of the Kray 
twins and their empire in a more 
comprehensive manner from back- 
ground, through violence, to eventual 
arrest imteresting, because Mr 
Dickson’s book is written from the 
viewpoint of an insider, a trusted 
member of “the firm”, which he 


joined almost by accident, ıt seems 
The atmosphere surrounding the 
Krays and their acolytes, the lifestyle, 
the parties, the motives and the after- 
math of the crimes are described in 
an illuminating way Inevitably, the 
fear which seemed to pervade all 
those involved in any capacity with 
the Krays, 1s apparent on every page 
The book 1s not unduly long and the 
arrest and subsequent trial are dealt 
with only briefly, perhaps imevitably, 
given the writer’s circumstances! One 
iritating facet of the book lies ın the 
vernacular, and expletives abound 
(DW) 


Katharine Briggs: Story-Teller. (Lut- 
terworth Press, Cambridge £1295) 
Many writers, not only folklorists, 
will have discovered Katharine Briggs’ 
fascinating Dictionary of British Folk- 
tales in the English Language and 
Dictionary of Fairies, which are a 
source of inspiration in the Golden 
Bough tradition. Katharine Briggs 
(1898-1980) received a doctorate from 
Oxford, but held back from total 
commitment to the academic world 
her widowed mother and her two 
sisters were the centre of her life 
The comparison with the Brontes 
is unavoidable, and Beatrix Potter 1s 
not far away She was, it appears, 
by instinct, more of a storyteller than 
a scholar Her life was quiet but 1n- 
tense, and Dr Hulda Davidson, her 
astute and equally quiet biographer, 
has made of ıt a moving and unusual 
study MT) 
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THE OVERPOPULATION SYNDROME IN 1987 
by John A. Loraine 


HE continued and rapid growth of world population is a matter of 
T acute concern to all of humanity. The twentieth century has seen 
a massive increase ın global numbers In 1900 the population of the 
earth was approximately 1,500 million, a figure in reasonable tune with 
resources and the environment. By 1950 the total had risen to 2,500 
million and by then it was obvious that the planet’s ‘carrying capacity’ in 
terms of ecological systems was being subjected to excessive strain. By 
the late 1970s the 3,000 million mark had been passed and by the end 
of 1987 the figure will be in excess of 5,000 mulion. In the absence of a 
major and unpredictable catastrophe — of which the most discussed is a 
nuclear exchange —the century will close with approximately 6,000 
million people 

Two points are particularly striking about the current demographic 
situation. The first 1s the stark contrasts which exist in differing parts of 
the world Throughout human history variations in fertility have never 
been wider In some nations, particularly those in Europe both East and 
West, population size is either static or is actually shrinking Elsewhere 
however, ın areas such as Black Africa and throughout much of the 
Middle East the horsemen of demography are in full gallop and numbers 
are likely to double ın less than 20 years. 

The second major feature is the continuing high momentum of popula- 
tion growth For 20 years the growth rate in the developing world has 
remained high and relatively constant at 2.4% per annum; small 
reductions in Asia and Latin America having been offset by rises in 
Africa This is mainly a reflection of age structure and particularly to 
the high proportion of youth. Thus in Africa 43% of the population are 
currently under 15 years of age, ın Asia 40% and in Latin America 42%. 
In these areas the parents of tomorrow have already been born and world 
numbers are destined’ to continue growing for decades to come, During 
1986 the excess of births over deaths throughout the world was approxi- 
mately 84 milion this being the largest in recorded history By 1990 the 
situation could be even less favourable with the annual increment expected 
to exceed 90 million. 
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rate of growth is tending to fall It reached its zenith between 1950 and 
1970, the growth rate during that time reaching 2% per annum and giving 
notice that numbers could double ım as little as 35 years However, by the 
early 1970s the pace had begun to slow, by 1986 it was down to 1.7%; 
and UN sources anticipate a further fall to 15% by AD 2000 and an 
even lower rate in the early decades of the 21st century The decline has 
been mainly due to falling fertility ın industrialised countries and in some 
areas of the developing world Amongst the latter, post-revolutionary 
China with its draconian policies recommending inter alia the establish- 
ment of the one-child family, must hold pride of place but there have 
also been notable declines ın other parts of Asia and Latin America 

In the world of 1987 the goals of a population policy require to be 
clearly identified and delineated Mere reduction in the growth of 
numbers though obviously desirable is not sufficient Such a result is 
likely to expose an ever increasing proportion of the population to the 
benefits of economic growth provided of course that development policies 
and redistributive strategies are adequately prosecuted But environmental 
hazards — shrinking forests, deteriorating grasslands, deforestation, soil 
erosion to name but a few—-could be little affected, and in the 1980s 
and thereafter could be significantly exacerbated by policies of economic 
expansion Accordingly, when framing population policies whether for 
developed but especially for developing countries it is mandatory to bear 
such ecological factors in mind 

Moreover the relationship between economic growth and population 1s 
far from static and requires continuous monitoring When in previous 
decades the world economy was expanding at some 4% per annum the 
average rate of national economic growth exceeded that of even the most 
rapidly expanding population But with the much lower economic growth 
rates characteristic of the 1970s and early 1980s many Third World 
governments have not succeeded in keeping up with the growth of 
numbers, and the result has been a significant lowering of material living 
standards Given such a situation population growth could well become a 
major factor in precluding any improvement in economic conditions 

One of the major facets of the overpopulation syndrome is 1ts pervasive 
nature We are concerned here with two of its mam concomitants — 1ts 
relationship to sustainability, and some of its overall effects 

In a finite planet ıt is axiomatic that population growth must eventually 
cease There are however, markedly divergent views on how this will 
eventually be achieved Will it be because birth rates fall precipitately 
in association with an expansion m birth control services and a greater 
degree of economic development? Or will 1t be a Malthusian type of 
solution in which death rates rise dramatically in the wake of mal- 
nutrition, disease and widespread starvation? 

The stabilisation of world population at a level of two children per 
family is a matter of extraordinary difficulty, complexity and challenge 
But that it is still within the bounds of possibility and that the situation 
has not yet become totally unmanageable is suggested by the overall and 
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slowly acceleratıng fall ın global birth rates previously alluded to. 

Stopping world population growth essentially requires bringing the 
number of births and deaths into balance. As of 1987 we are very far 
from this goal particularly in the Third World. For example, India is 
currently adding 15 million people per year to her numbers, In China the 
figure ıs 13 million and in countries such as Nigeria, Brazil, Bangladesh 
and Indonesia the annual excess of births over deaths lies between one and 
two million. 

Current differences in fertility levels and overall rates of population 
growth will dictate the time at which different parts of the world attain 
stability In Europe the population size of several countries is already 
stationary and a few such as Luxembourg and Federal Germany are on 
the verge of long term decline Europe is likely to attain stability by about 
2030 AD, having added a further 50 million to its current total of 480 
milhon North America could stabilise before the end of the 21st century, 
numbers rising from 260 to approximately 320 million. Stabilisation in 
the Soviet Union, figures rising from 280 to 370 million, is possible at or 
about the same time. But it could be somewhat earlier if the decline in 
birth rates currently affecting mainly the Slavic-European part of the 
country along with Siberia and the Far East spreads also to the Southern 
tier mhabited predominantly by nationalities of Islamic origin. 

South Asia 1s likely to see a hugh increase in numbers — from 1,400 
million to over 4,000 million — before eventual stabilisation is attained at 
or about the opening of the 22nd century East Asia, including China and 
Japan, currently house close to 1,300 million and could reach a steady 
state of approximately 1,800 million at about the same time. Some pro- 
gress has already been made in reducing fertility in Latm America m 
countries such as Brazil, Argentina, Columbia, Mexico and Caribbean 
islands, particularly Cuba and Barbados Nevertheless the momentum 
for growth remains strong throughout most of the continent. The current 
population of Latin America now exceeds 400 million and the best that 
can be expected is a levelling out at 1,200 million by 2100 or slightly 
later. 

The population situation in Africa remains bleak and there seems little 
likelihood of the growth rate there slowing appreciably in the foreseeable 
future Reproductive activity in Africa goes against current trends 
throughout the rest of the developmg world. The family planning gap is 
massive and unmet needs remain formidable by any standards. Abortion 
laws throughout Africa are almost uniformly ilhberal and the women’s 
rights issue has little political clout 

The highest birth rates in the world are to be found in Africa. For 
example, ın Kenya the figure ıs 53 per 1,000, the annual growth rate is 
4% and the average number of births per woman approximately eight. 
Figures in a similar range are encountered in other Black African coun- 
tries such as Ghana, Guinea, Nigeria, Senegal and Sierra Leone. As of 
1987 Africa’s population exceeds 550 million; it 1s growing at almost 3% 
per annum and the likelihood is that numbers will rise to over 2,000 
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million before stabilisation is attamed well into the 22nd century 

The figure most widely quoted by planners and demographers with an 
interest in this field postulates that world population ıs likely to expand 
to between eight and 10,000 million before eventual stabilisation takes 
place Many regard such a projection to be vested with an air of unreality. 
It takes little or no cognizance of ecological constraints and possible 
economic decline; it fails to allow for the social disintegration which will 
be almost inevitable 1f numbers in this range are to be supported; ıt makes 
no mention of the vast quantities of resources which will have to be 
mubilised, it does not stress that such a change could well reverse the 
current trend towards better health and increased longevity. 

In the interval between 1987 and eventual possible stabilisation popula- 
tion will remain a global issue of high salience and it can be confidently 
predicted that in the ensuing decades the concern of countries about 
population growth and its consequences will increase rather than diminish. 
In particular more government intervention will be required — in 
developed nations for the care of the aged and in the Third World to 
provide food, clothing, shelter and the mmimum amenities of life Such 
developments will demand more extensive and sympathetic cooperation 
between nations than currently exists, the emphasis being on aspects of 
human welfare and on improving the quality of life. 

There are few facets of human life which remain unaffected by the 
overpopulation syndrome In particular the latter 1s closely linked to the 
so-called carrying capacity of the planet and to the maximum number 
of people that can be supported by a given environment. As mentioned 
previously most current population projections indicate that world 
numbers will reach 10,000 million or more before growth can be halted 
and will remain at that level for the indefinite future There are, however, 
reasons to assume that such a figure could well be at variance with the 
available environment As of 1987, the three quarters of the world 
community inhabiting the Third World are generally insecure and poorly 
looked after Is there any likelihood that 100 years from now when the 
earth could well be asked to support almost double that number of people 
their overall condition will be any better? The answer must be in the 
negative. It must also be stressed that the vast majority of the world’s 
resources — whether mineral or agricultural — are controlled and utilised 
by only one quarter of the world population, the citizens of the developed 
world Their continued desire is to remain affluent and materialistically 
orientated, making it clear for all to see that the North-South con- 
frontation 1s not an ephemeral aberration of history but constitutes a 
major political and economic issue for decades ahead 

Even in industrialised countries overpopulation is straining carrying 
capacity with rising numbers pressing on renewable resources such as 
forests, prime agricultural land and fresh water It contributes to the pall 
of pollution over big cities to contamination of rivers, lakes and seas, 
and the littering of the earth’s surface with all manner of debris It is a 
catalyst to the depletion of precious and non-renewable resources, 
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especially fossil fuels and metals used widely in industrial practice. Some 
authorities even implicate the population problem in forecasts about large- 
scale climatic change through the build up of carbon dioxide in the 
atmosphere and ın the prevalence of acid precipitation with its damaging 
effects on forests, soils and aquatic ecosystems. 

But it is in the Third World that the overpopulation syndrome reaches 
its zenith Currently the attention of the world is focused on Africa where 
carrying capacity has been manifestly exceeded and where a major eco- 
catastrophe is in progress For many years in Africa soil erosion, 
deforestation, desalination and desertification have steadily been under- 
mining the ability of the land to support ever increasing numbers of 
people and animals. This state of affairs has been brought about by 
numerous factors including poverty, underdevelopment, economic mal- 
practice at the global level and exploitation in the post colonial era. But 
there can be little doubt that the high rate of population growth has also 
been operative and has acted as a sigmificant intensifier of the problem. 

Joblessness reaches 1ts apotheosis in the Third World of Africa, Asia 
and Latin America Here it is estimated that well over 300 million people 
(just over the current population of the USSR) are without any form of 
regular work And little hope can be held out that the situation in the 
developing world will improve in the foreseeable future According to 
the Geneva-based International Labour Organisation by 2000 AD the 
Asian labour force will have increased by over 50%, the African by over 
70% and the Latin American by close on 90% Increases of a particularly 
spectacular nature are predicted in a number of developing countries 
inncluding Peru, Venezuela, Morocco and Algeria which could double 
their work forces by the early years of the 21st century. Nigeria’s labour 
force could rise by 20 million in 20 years, Turkey’s by 12 million, Paki- 
stan’s by 20 milhon, Indonesia and Brazil’s by 34 million The situation in 
Mexico can only be described as awesome Currently over 40% of the 
population of 82 million is under the age of 15, by the year 2000 the 
labour force will more than double At present the adult Mexican labour 
force amounts to about 30% of the population since many women never 
enter the formal job market Of this 30% only half are fully employed 
and each year hundreds of thousands of young people attempt to enter 
a market that has been able to absorb only a fraction of those who 
preceded them The high level of illegal ummugration from Mexico to the 
USA 1s closely related to this state of affairs 

At the start of the twentieth century some 14% of the world’s popula- 
tion lived in cities, the majority of which were in the industrialised world. 
By 1987 the figure had risen to 43%, and the largest conurbations were in 
developing countries In the early years of the 21st century human history 
will be given a new twist when urbanites are likely to outnumber rural 
dwellers Most metropolitan areas particularly in the Third World are 
currently growing at a truly phenomenal rate, much greater than that of 
the host country, and the mushrooming around them of shanty towns 
which lack even the most rudimentary amenities continues unabated. 
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Third World urbanisation 1s especially marked in Latin America where 
already 66% of the population are living ın cities Brazil has one of the 
most intractable problems on earth with cities growing at close to 10% 
per annum and by the end of the century both Rio de Janiero and Sao 
Paulo are likely to house over 25 milhon people At the time of the 
earthquake in 1985 the estimated population of Mexico City was 17 
million and the authorities were grappling with well nigh insoluble prob- 
lems But by 2000 AD Mexico City could well be the largest urban 
agglomeration in the world with numbers exceeding 30 million 

Overpopulation can certainly predispose to armed conflict Population 
pressures erode limited resources of food, water, minerals and energy, 
they jeopardise political stability within nation states, they exacerbate 
tensions between adjacent countries and they predispose to the terrorism 
and lawlessness which flow from poverty, unemployment and hopelessness 
Since the end of the Second World War there have been numerous 
examples of the close connection between overpopulation and armed 
conflict — throughout Africa where scarce resources have been a powerful 
catalyst for strife, in Central America in 1969 when 1n the clash between 
El Salvador and Honduras population growth was cited by the Organisa- 
tion of American States as the major cause of hostilities, and in the Indian 
subcontinent ın 1971, when a massive influx of refugees from what was 
then East Pakistan caused the Indian Government to declare war on its 
neighbour This led eventually to the formation of the new state of 
Bangladesh 

As the world edges ever nearer to the twenty-first century the salience 
of the population issue must be increasingly appreciated by individuals, 
national governments, and international development agencies As A W 
‘Clausen, former Chairman of the World Bank, has remarked: ‘population 
growth does not provide the drama of financial crisis or political upheaval 
but its significance for shaping the world of our children and grand- 
children is at least as great’ In our grossly overpopulated planet of 1987 
the comment is well taken 
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AUSTRALIA'S NEW FRONTIER 


by Keith D. Suter 


ARRATHA ıs a town without a graveyard, with a population at 
K an average age of 13 years. It is also one of the key towns of 
Australia’s new frontier the Pilbara 

The Pilbara spans the centre of the state of Western Australia It 
consists of four local council shires One of these alone (Shire of East 
Pilbarra) covers 337,000 square kilometres — larger than Britain. But it 
has a population of only 11,000 people 

Indeed, it 1s pointless to think in ‘British’ terms when discussing 
Western Australia Some of the state’s sheep and cattle properties are 
individually larger than the county of Yorkshire One Member of Parha- 
ment has a constituency ‘with an area of the size of England. Western 
Australia 1s best thought of ın ‘continental’ terms 

Western Australia 1s about the size of Western Europe If its coastline 
were stretched out, 1t would reach two thirds of the way to London. 

Western Australia has always been Australia’s Cinderella — the vast, 
empty, apparently unproductive state, occupying about a third of the 
continent Five States, two Territories and about 90 per cent of the people 
occupy the rest of the continent 

Early European explorers who tan across Western Australia quickly 
sailed on The barren coastline offered no economic incentive for 
colonization Indeed 17th century mariners mapped the coastline precisely 
to avoid ıt From the early part of that century, Dutch mariners found 
they could take a short cut across the Indian Ocean to present-day 
Indonesia (rich ın spices) by catching the Roaring Forties However, if 
they were not careful as to when they headed north to Java, they could 
run ashore on the Western Australian coast 

The first English mariner to reach Western Australia was the buccaneer 
Willam Dampier, who hated the place, the heat, the flies and the 
Aborigines (‘the miserablest people on the whole earth’) In 1788, when 
Britain decided to colonize Australia, 1t went to the other end of the 
continent, Sydney 

The British, initially at least, did not bother to claim what 1s now 
Western Australia The French meanwhile sent several expeditions to 
examine the Western Australian coast American whalers were also 
interested ın it Had either nation been more energetic at this time, then 
Australia could have lost its unique current status as the only continent 
occupied by one nation 

Eventually, Britain did decide in Decembe: 1826 to claim the territory. 
An exploration by Captam James Stirling in 1827 resulted in wildly 
optimistic reports back to Britain as to the potential agricultural wealth 
in the territory With a rural depression at home, ambitious Britons 
arrived in the territory 

The rural boom collapsed almost as soon as it began. The first white 
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settler arrived ın 1829 By 1832, of the initial 4,000 arrivals only 1,500 
remained; the rest had gone to Sydney or Hobart Only one area had been 
found to be really worthwhile. Had this not been found, then the entire 
territory might have been vacated 

Western Australia spent the residue of the 19th century as Britain’s 
most neglected outpost. Perth was— and remains—the most isolated 
capital city in the world It is surrounded by oceans of water and desert 

Isolation fostered a fervent British loyalty. On a per capita basis 
Western Australia provided more troops for Britain in World War I than 
any other part of the Empire Perth remains the most ‘British’ of the 
Australian State capitals Melbourne is Greece’s third largest city (and 
soon to become the second); Sydney 1s Yugoslavia’s third largest city. No 
ethnic community is anywhere near as visible in Perth as the British. 

Indeed, Western Australia took little interest in Australian affairs. It 
joined the federation of Australia in 1901 but it still felt isolated It 
believed that Australia’s priorities were being set by people who viewed 
the continent from a south-eastern perspective. The new capital city of 
Canberra was further away than Singapore (Even in the 1980s, with 
Australia’s crazy air fares system, ıt is cheaper to fly from Perth to 
Singapore than to Canberra — and, thanks to the larger aircraft, much 
quicker) 

The anti-eastern feeling peaked in the mid-1930s Australia generally 
was hard hit by the Depression (with about 30 per cent unemployed) In 
Western Australia, it was felt that the state could do better on its own. 
At a referendum in April 1933, nearly 70 per cent of voters agreed to 
secession The British House of Commons refused to be drawn and the 
campaign fizzled out 

Japan, not for the last time, helped shape Western Australia’s destiny 
Ports in the North-West were bombed by Japan in World War II and 
there were widespread fears of a Japanese invasion (the nation incidentally 
was being led by the first of only two Western Australians to become 
Prime Minister’ John Curtin, Bob Hawke, the current Prime Minister, 1s 
the second one ) Western Australia accepted that its security was more 
guaranteed by being part of Australia 

World War H, with its consequent disruption to transport, had forced 
Western Australia mto increased industrialization That process was 
accelerated after 1945 The application of scientific research to agriculture 
has meant that ın recent decades Captain Stirling’s rural forecasts have 
at last come true 

But the real transformation has come from mineral development Harry 
Woodward, a government geologist, said ın the 1880s that the Pilbara 
could supply enough iron for the world At the tıme, Western Australia 
was too isolated, and iron too plentiful elsewhere, for anyone to take 
much notice of the assessment 

80 years later, the Pilbara was the biggest single factor in the world’s 
iron ore trade 90 per cent of total Australian production comes from the 
region Australia currently ranks as the third largest producer, after the 
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USSR and Brazil, but is the leader in the export market followed by 
Brazil About 75 per cent of Australia’s exports go to Japan, this 
representing about 48 per cent of Japan’s imports 

What no one foresaw a century ago was the potential wealth which for 
millions of years had lain trapped and dormant beneath the blue waters 
of the Indian Ocean off North-West Australia’ natural gas Until the 
1960s, there was no incentive to explore for petroleum beneath the sea 
on the continental shelf 

Petroleum products were abundant and inexpensive, offshore drilling 
technology was in its infancy and no company had attempted the task of 
exploration in what was still one of the world’s most remote regions 

Exploratory drillmg was done in 1963 The search was for oil but 
instead discovered abundant natural gas That discovery coincided with 
an urgent demand for liquefied natural gas in Japan The first commercial 
project (North Rankin A) remains the biggest production capacity of any 
natural gas platform in the world 

Liquefied natural gas (LNG) 1s made by reducing the temperature of 
natural gas (mainly methane) to minus 161 degrees Celsius, at which 
temperature the gas condenses to form a liquid with a volume 600 times 
less than the gas Japan is by far the largest market for LNG. LNG is 
only used where distance or terrain prohibits transport by more traditional 
methods, notably gas pipelines. 

North-West Australia’s first deliveries of LNG to Japan are scheduled 
to arrive in October 1989 It is the largest single resource development in 
Australia’s history and it ıs one of the largest currently under way any- 
where in the world LNG sales contracts represent Australia’s biggest 
single commercial deal and potential export earnings — depending on oil 
prices The collapse in world oil prices has recently Jed to speculation 
about the project’s viability On October 29 1986 the project’s viability 
was reaffirmed 

The Pilbara’s rugged ranges and plateaux are over 2,000 million years 
old and include some of the world’s oldest rock formations ever recorded. 
Aborigines go back well over a thousand generations, making Western 
Australia (after China and East Africa) one of the world’s oldest 
populated areas The stunning Aboriginal wall paintings are older than 
most other wall paintings found elsewhere ın the world Aborigines were 
able to live alongside this rugged environment in a way which, until 
recently, few Europeans could ever contemplate 

‘Rugged’ is the recurring description There is a cyclone season mainly 
between January and March Cyclones can cause localized winds in excess 
of 100 miles per hour Temperatures during the Australian summer run 
at 100 degrees F per day for four months Because of the cyclones and 
tropical rain storms no tall trees are left standing and so there is little 
shade outside There is no top soll — just red dust Gardeners make a 
valiant effort to cultivate flowers; 90 per cent of all water used for 
domestic purposes goes into gardening Even during the night, it 1s like 
walking into a furnace to go outside 
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The home ıs the centre of family life in more ways than one People 
have to move from one air-conditioned environment to another Unfortu- 
nately buildings are expensive to construct since all materials have to be 
brought ın by road Many people live in trailers (caravans) These are 
cramped, especially when ıt ıs too hot for children to play outside But 
the father may be sleepmg during the day (as a shift worker) and so will 
be disturbed by irritable children 

Karratha and similar towns in the Pilbara have few family support 
networks Grandparents, parents, brothers and sisters are all living 
elsewhere The state government, companies and churches all provide 
social workers Indeed the definition of a Pilbara family seems to be 2 
parents, 22 children and a social worker But official social services can- 
not replace usual family ties 

Most project workers are single (or at least living singly) They are the 
metaphorical descendants of the 19th century gold rush miners They are 
in one location this year and will be elsewhere in Australia (or, if skilled 
scientists or engineers, the globe) next year Life is tough, but the rewards 
are good and the companies treat their workers well Nonetheless the 
single, semi-skilled workers live narrow lives A ‘good weekend’ 1s a carton 
of beer cans and two video movies (Australians are the world’s highest 
per capita consumers of videos) 

Life is rugged but not impossible These pioneers are very different 
from those a century ago For a start, there are fewer required Mining 1s 
capital intensive, not labour intensive The Pilbara contains the world’s 
longest privately owned railway, with each ore train containing 220 cars 
But the system 1s largely a mechanized one, with some train personnel 
kept on basically to back up the computer control 1f anything goes wrong 
and because it is easier to keep them employed rather than clash with the 
union in trying to make them redundant There 1s also Australia’s 175 
per cent holiday leave loading to ease the burden After World War II, 
when there was a labour shortage, workers did overtime as a matter of 
course When they went on leave, they received their normal wages but 
not, of course, any overtime pay Unions complained that they lost money 
by having holidays and so most Australian workers received a 175 per 
cent leave loading when they went on leave Very little overtime is now 
worked but the loading 1s still paid Australians are among the few 
workers in the world who actually get more pay when they go on holiday 
than when they work With such a strong union movement, the Pilbara 
companies need to be careful how they treat their staff. 

If Dampier were to sail to the North-West today he would still 
recognize its barren coastline, almost all of it still untouched by Euro- 
peans The heat and flies aic still there But the buccaneer would appieci- 
ate the videos, air-conditioning and terms of working conditions 


{Dr Keith D Suter ıs Foundation Director of Trimty Peace Research 
Institute, Perth, Western Australia | 
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BRITAIN’S APPROACH TO ARMS CONTROL 
by Timothy Renton, M.P. 


RITAIN 1s actively committed to the search for arms control and 

B disarmament ın all fields, not only nuclear but also conventional 

and chemical weapons as well In our view, arms control can make 

a major contribution to mternational stability and security, by improving 
East-West relations and reducing the risk of conflict and war , 

With our Allies, we have forged an ambitious and challenging pro- 
gramme of arms control based on the priorities which the Prime Minister 
agreed with President Reagan in November 1986 It sets some realistic 
and — if the Soviet side 1s prepared to agree — attainable objectives. We 
believe that the current negotiations now offer real scope for progress, 
provided that agreements in one area are not held hostage to agreements 
in other related areas 

Our commitment to arms control has a long history Brita made a 
key contribution, for example, to the 1963 Partial Test Ban Treaty (out- 
lawing nuclear tests in the atmosphere, ın outer space and under water), 
the 1968 Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons, and the 
1972 Biological Weapons Convention 

But in this article, I want to look ahead, not backwards and so I will 
begin by outlining some key elements in our current approach Let us 
first be clear why we want arms control, and what are its implications 
for all of us Arms control is not an end ın itself, ıt ıs a means to an end, 
namely, increased security To provide security for its citizens is surely 
the first duty of a Government It 1s a fundamental human need. Without 
1t, respect for human rights and well-being and good neighbourly rela- 
tions between states are made more difficult ıf not impossible Security 
therefore calls into play politica] and diplomatic as well as military factors 
The prime contribution of arms control is that it can enhance security 
at lower levels of armaments, generating confidence on each side about 
the capabilities and intentions of the other In turn, 1f increased con- 
fidence leads each side to feel that ıt can better predict the future activi- 
ties of the other, further arms reductions may be possible 

Arms control cannot bear the whole burden of the East-West relations 
but 1f we are successful, arms control agreements and political relation- 
ships can be mutually reinforcing 

If an arms control agreement ıs to generate increased confidence, it 
must give assurance that the parties are complying with their obligations 
Clear and effective arrangements, providing the maximum incentive for 
strict compliance, are therefore essential As the Prime Minister said at 
the United Nations Special Session on Disarmament in 1982, verification 
is the heart of the matter, not just an optional extra 

The question of whether verification provisions are adequate involves 
a complex political, technical and security judgement But there 1s increas- 
ing international recognition that such verification will ın a great many 
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cases requre some form of on-site inspection. This may appear to con- 
stitute a limited encroachment on a States sovereignty, yet it is surely in 
that State’s own best interest For it 1s only through the acceptance of 
such measures that arms control can be made effective and confidence 
between states thus strengthened 

The British approach to arms control is essentially pragmatic, it 1s 
based on looking at what might be achievable and working towards it, We 
do not favour declaratory statements of grandiose but unrealistic inten- 
tions, which ignore the underlying strategic realities and the security 
concerns of states 

The Prime Minister and President Reagan discussed the way forward 
on arms control at their meeting at Camp David ın mid-November 1986 
and agreed that priority should be given to’ an agreement on intermedi- 
ate nuclear forces (INF), with restraints on shorter range systems, a 50% 
cut over five years in US and Soviet strategic offensive weapons, and a 
ban on chemical weapons 

In all three cases, verification would, for the reasons I have spelled out 
above, be an essential element 

At the same time, the Prime Minister and the President noted that 
reductions m nuclear weapons would increase the importance of eliminat- 
ing conventional disparities, and they registered the point that nuclear 
weapons cannot be dealt with in isolation, given the need for stable over- 
all balance at all times These priorities, which were endorsed by NATO 
Foreign Ministers at the meeting of the North Atlantic Council (NAC) 
in Brussels on 11-12 December 1986, concentrate on those areas in which 
agreement 1s most likely to be reached Together, they constitute a major 
programme for arms control over the next five years I should like to say 
a little about each of these aspects in turn 

The British Government attaches great importance to the bilateral 
nuclear and space talks which have been going on in Geneva since March 
1985 between the two Superpowers who between them possess some 95% 
of the world’s nuclear weapons Progress there, on the lines of the Camp 
David priorities described above, would be a major achievement of world- 
wide significance 

An important issue at the Geneva talks is the future of ballistic missile 
defences In the light of the Soviet Union’s long-standing activities ın this 
field, we support the US Strategic Defence Initrative (SDI) research pro- 
gramme which is permitted by the ABM Treaty The Prime Minister and 
President Reagan drew up a list of criteria at Camp David in 1984 which 
remain the basis for the Alliance’s approach to the subject’ The US/ 
Western aim is not to achieve superiority but to maintain balance, taking 
account of Soviet developments SDI-related deployment would, in view 
of treaty obligations, have to be a matter for negotiation The overall aim 
is to enhance, not undermine, deterrence East-West negotiation should 
aim to achieve security with reduced levels of offensive systems on both 
sides 

With regard to the UK’s own mmimum deterrent force, ıt is to be 
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noted that when Mr Gorbachev was asked about British and French 
strategic nuclear systems at his Reykjavik press conference on 12 
October 1986, he said: ‘Let them remain as an independent force, let 
them increase and be further improved.’ The British Government’s posi- 
tion remains as set out in Sır Geoffrey Howe’s statement to the UN 
General Assembly m 1983 On the possible inclusion of the UK’s nuclear 
deterrent in the arms control process, he said ‘We have never said 
“never” . If Soviet and US strategic arsenals were to be very sub- 
stantially reduced, and if no significant changes had occurred in Soviet 
defensive capabilities, Britain would want to review her position and to 
consider how best she could contribute to arms control in the light of the 
reduced threat.’ 

As for nuclear testing, the UK’s contribution to the international 
search for constramts dates back over many years and the Government 
remains committed to seeking progress towards a comprehensive test 
ban. Currently, however, we still lack the technical confidence necessary 
to ensure that nuclear tests at a military significant level could be detected 
and identified from natural seismic events such as earthquakes Cheating 
could go undetected, especially if evasion techniques were used The 
political confidence essential to complement technical verification capa- 
bilities 1s at present lacking. It would ın our view be premature to resume 
negotiations for a comprehensive test ban treaty until solutions to these 
problems become more apparent. We are continuing to play our part in 
the search for such solutions at the 40 Nation Conference on Disarma- 
ment (CD) ın Geneva, where we have tabled a number of working papers 
of a constructive nature addressing the technical difficulties of verifying 
such a treaty We have also supported the idea of establishing a com- 
mittee at the CD, with a non-negotiating mandate, to address verification 
and other related issues 

Britain has also played a leading role in the search for a comprehen- 
sive ban on chemical weapons at the CD Britain has had no chemical 
weapons of its own since the 1950s But the Iraqi use of chemical 
weapons in the Gulf War, and the prospect that up to 20 nations may 
either have been or are interested ın acquiring these weapons of mass 
destruction, underline the urgency of a ban 

Last year, there was some encouraging progress in the negotiations 
which were chaired for 1986 by the leader of the UK delegation to the 
CD. In July 1986 I introduced ın Geneva a new British initiative on 
challenge inspection, designed to break the log-jam that had developed 
over the verification procedures which would be needed for such a ban. 
The Soviet Union, with its own massive chemical weapon stockpiles, has 
nonetheless indicated an apparent willingness to negotiate on the basis 
of our ideas We now look to the Soviet side to enable the negotiations 
to make rapid progress There 1s little time left 1f we are to prevent the 
spread of chemical weapons in armed conflicts This is another area in 
which success would be of major importance to the world, not merely 
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The significance of reductions in conventional weapons for Europe 
hardly needs emphasising With modern weapons, a conventional war 
would be an unmitigated catastrophe for Europe, and the conflagration 
would be unlikely to be confined to one continent We must therefore 
find ways to reduce the massive conventional force levels in Europe, to 
bring them into balance, and to bring an end to confrontation and 
insecurity But progress has been slow, not least because the Warsaw Pact 
has refused to admit that it has more troops than NATO in the area. 
An important step forward was taken by the West on 11 December 1986 
at the NAC Ministerial Meeting, when NATO Foreign Ministers issued 
the Brussels Declaration on Conventional Arms Control in Europe. This 
Declaration, which calls for the opening of East-West discussions to 
enhance conventional stability ın the whole of Europe, is based on the 
report of the NATO High Level Task Force, which was set up at British 
and French instigation at the NAC Ministerial Meeting ın Halifax, 
Canada, in May 1986 

The NATO Allies are proposing two distinct sets of negotiations, one 
to develop and expand the confidence-building measures agreed at the 
Stockholm Conference on Disarmament in Europe (CDE) the other 
would aim to eliminate existing disparities from the Atlantic to the Urals 
and establish conventional stabilty at lower levels between the forces of 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact 

The elimination of disparities 1s a clear priority. The East has 4 million 
men to our 3 million; 50,000 tanks to our 18,000, 33,000 major artllery 
pieces to our 10,000 and 8,000 tactical aircraft to our 4,000 Discussions 
will begin in Vienna early this year on both aspects, confidence building 
and reductions In both cases the talks will cover the whole of Europe 
from the Atlantic to the Urals 

In the meantime, and pending the outcome of these East-West con- 
tacts, we hope for progress at the Mutual and Balanced Force Reduction 
(MBFR) talks in Vienna The West has made a major effort to break 
the log-jam ın these negotiations (which have now been underway since 
1973 and which focus on forces in Central Europe) by offering to drop 
its earlier insistence on prior agreement on force levels before reductions 
The Eastern side have yet to respond constructively to this initiative, 
tabled in December 1985, ın the formulation of which the UK took a 
leading part A break-through now in MBFR on the lines of the Western 
proposal will set a good precedent for the wider negotiations covering 
the whole of Europe 

Britain also made a significant contribution to the negotiation of the 
package of Confidence and Security Building measures agreed by the 35 
European and North American states (East, West, neutral and non- 
aligned) at the CDE ın Stockholm in September 1986 These included, 
for example, the advance notification of military activities, with provi- 
sions for the mutual observation of such activities and for on-site inspec- 
tions The accord, known as the Stockholm Document, should produce 
a greater degree of openness and predictability about military activities 
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in the whole of Europe, thereby reducing tension, mistrust and the risk 
of military confrontation. 

If one looks ahead, what are the longer term implications? I believe 
arms control is at a crossroads If the priorities identified at Camp David 
could be translated into agreements, the achievement would be of pro- 
found historic significance, not only for East-West relations but in the 
broader global context 

The prize within our grasp in the current control negotiations 1s a 
crucial one a more stable peace in a troubled world We have a chance 
to demonstrate that arms control can enhance stability and increase 
security Britain is approaching this task with energy and determination, 
for the opportunity is one which we must not miss 


{Timothy Renton, MP, Minister of State for Foreign and Common- 
wealth Affairs with responsibility for arms control and disarmament, was 
appointed parliamentary Minister of State for this office ın 1984, also 
covering Egypt and the Middle East From 1979 to 1981 he was Parlia- 
mentary Private Secretary to Mr John Biffen MP andın 1983 was 
appointed Parliamentary Private Secietary to Sir Geoffrey Howe MP ] 
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CENTRAL AMERICA: THE PLOT THICKENS 


by Peter Calvert 


ARLY in November of last year the world Jearnt with not a little 
E astonishment that President Reagan’s administration, which had 
repeatedly claimed that it would never do deals with those (rather 
numerous) people whom 1t regards as ‘terrorists’ had in fact been doing 
just that For an administration that had been swept into power on a 
wave of anger and despair at President Carter’s failure to secure the 
release of the American hostages in Iran, 1t was an amazing volte face 

The ever plausible Mr Larry Speakes, the President’s Deputy Press 
Secretary and leading spokesman over the past six years, was soon hard 
at work explaining ıt away, as he has had to do ın recent months with so 
many sad, absurd and alarmingly wrong-headed actions of his increasingly 
absent-minded boss The line was soon taken up throughout the admin- 
istration. There was nothing wrong with the action because there had 
been no deal. The release of an American hostage in the Lebanon was — 
well — just comcidence And the sale of arms to Iran was not supporting 
terrorism —1it was designed to support ‘moderate elements’, though 
precisely who those ‘moderate elements’ were in a regime that prides 
itself on the length, breadth, height, weight and durability of its 
immoderation was not made very clear The American government had 
not actually sent the arms to Iran, they had been taken there by others — 
the Israelis, who, however, speedily and sensibly denied any mvolvement. 
Best of all, the sale had been a stroke of good business The US negotiators 
had, it seemed, charged the moderate Iranians an immoderate price — 
three times as much as the arms were worth So ıt had done very well 
out of the deal, even if the Iranians might not see the joke. 

Then, on the afternoon of 25 November 1985, the news broke in 
Washington that funds from the sale of arms to Iran had been diverted, 
apparently ulicitly, to Central America Since 1981 when President 
Reagan authorized the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) to set up a 
clandestine operation based in Honduras with the intention of over- 
throwing the government of Nicaragua, the Administration has been 
very coy about admitting its association with this operation The fact is, 
however, that the so-called Nicaraguan Democratic Force (FDN), which 
has been waging war on Nicaragua since 1982, and which the Nicaraguans 
call ‘counter-revolutionaries’ or ‘contras’, are not, ın the strict sense, 
counter-revolutionaries at all That 1s, they are not a group of Nica- 
raguans spontaneously fighting against their own government in order to 
bring about political change They are a force created by the CIA on the 
model of earlier forces raised to overthrow the government of Guatemala 
in 1954 and that of Cuba in 1961 Without United States help they would 
be, as they were earlier ın 1986 before Congress voted aid for them, driven 
back into Honduras The government of that country is becoming pro- 
foundly cross about having to put up with them, but with US troops 
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stationed in Honduras on a series of end-to-end exercises which make 
them in effect a permanent garrison force (a new exercise started on 1 
January) there 1s very little they can do about it. 

The view of Nicaragua presented by President Reagan and reiterated 
over and over again by Administration spokesmen, Republican apologists, 
the American press and news agencies (and the huge army of British 
media personalities who repeat their statements to us as 1f they were 
unalloyed truth), 1s a simple and for many an alarming one. For Reagan 
the Sandimsta government in Nicaragua ıs a ‘Marxist-Leninist’ regime 
which forms the cornerstone of a global strategy masterminded from 
Moscow through Havana to estabhsh Soviet power in America’s ‘front 
yard’ It has built up military forces which, though small compared with 
those of the United States, are large and well armed compared with those 
of its regional neighbours As such it therefore forms a serious threat to 
the national security of the United States, and the United States is 
determined to take whatever action may be ‘necessary’ to counter the 
threat. 

In fact Nicaragua 1s a poor Central American state that has not known 
real independence for most of this century Occupied by the United 
States from 1912 to 1933, looted and impoverished by forty years of the 
Somoza family, and then in the early 1970s devastated by earthquake, its 
people were welded together by the combination of these factors into an 
extraordinary coalition that made possible the revolution of 1979 The 
Somozas had always claimed to be backed by the United States, and given 
their record some anti-Americanism might have been expected from the 
new government Instead it emphasized its indigenous roots and expressed 
a keen desire for continued good relations with the Carter administration. 

Certainly the Sandinistas were grateful for help received from Cuba, 
but no less so for that much larger amount received from democratic 
Costa Rica, which being unarmed and defenceless had more to lose. And 
though led by men who spoke in the Marxist language fashionable 
amongst Latin American intellectuals, and believed that only a radical 
social transformation would solve the ills of their country, the new 
government remained a coalition, left most of the economy in private 
hands, entered into no alliances with the Soviet Union, the Eastern bloc 
or Cuba, gave at most very limited support to the insurgent movement 
in neighbouring El Salvador, and maintained its strong links with the 
Catholic Church until the Vatican saw fit to cut them off. In November 
1984 the people of Nicaragua showed that their support for the Sandi- 
nistas was no mirage by casting 69% of the votes in an 82% turnout for 
the present President, Daniel Ortega, who was thus elected by a majority 
rather larger than the so-called landslide for President Reagan in the 
same year + 

However, after 1981 Nicaragua faced the unremitting hostility of the 
United States administration The US was waging an undeclared war on 
a state with which ıt had a treaty of friendship and — in theory — normal 
diplomatic relations The Sandinista government, which has been repeat- 
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edly told by the Russians and the Cubans that they cannot and will not 
defend it, could only try to strengthen its armed forces and militia to 
Tesist the incursions, and to appeal to world opinion as best it could 
Finding its complaints to the United Nations repeatedly blocked in the 
Security Council, where the United States as a superpower holds and 
uses its veto, but with a touching faith in the ability of international 
institutions to resolve conflict, it turned instead to the World Court 

Eighty years ago this year, under the sponsorship of the United States, 
the nations of Central America made what was intended to be a major 
advance in the conduct of iternational relations. They set up the 
Central American Court, the world’s first mternational court, hoping 
that by bringing to international law the judicial procedures that com- 
plete and enforce codes of domestic law, a major advance could be made 
towards world peace. Sadly the Central American Court was not sup- 
ported by later US administrations, and collapsed in 1918. But the dream 
of a world court capable of hearing cases and enforcing international law 
was to take shape only months later, and to lead to the establishment at 
The Hague of the present World Court—the familiar name for the 
International Court of Justice The purpose of the court 1s to adjudicate 
on disputes between states Unfortunately ıt remains one of the founding 
fictions of international law that a state 1s sovereign and cannot be made 
to take part against its will So with remarkable cynicism the Reagan 
administration greeted the news that Nicaragua was bringing a case 
against 1t by formally announcing its withdrawal from the jurisdiction of 
the Court for a period of two years Unfortunately for the irresponsible 
people who thought this ruse up ıt 1s another fundamental principle of 
all justice that a party cannot withdraw from a jurisdiction it has already 
accepted once a case has been brought against it So the case of Military 
and Paramilitary Activities in and against Nicaragua (Nicaragua v 
United States of America) went ahead anyway. 

On 27 June last year the Court delivered its judgement In twenty- 
one pages the Court demolished the arguments of the United States 
government It held by 12 votes to 3 that the United States, ‘by training, 
arming, equipping, financing and supplying the contra forces or otherwise 
encouraging, supporting and aiding military and paramilitary activities 
in and against Nicaragua, has acted against the Republic of Nicaragua, 
in breach of its obligation under customary international law not to 
intervene in the affairs of another State’ By 14 votes to 1 it held that 
the United States was under an obligation to pay reparations ‘for all 
mjury caused to Nicaragua by the breaches of the Treaty of Friendship, 
Commerce and Navigation between the Parties signed at Managua on 
21 January 1956’ 2 

The problem for Nicaragua was to have the judgement enforced Far 
from showing contrition, the US administration was still claiming that 
the Nicaraguan government was in the wrong and demanding that it 
open negotiations with the contras for all the world as if they were a 
genuine opposition, let alone democratic. Though at the opening of the 
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UN General Assembly in New York President Dantel Ortega rejected 
the demands that his government negotiate, by then the United States 
government had completely turned the tables. 

The weak point was the Nicaraguan Government itself, where the 
hostility of the US administration had succeeded in bringing to the fore 
elements arguing for a more militant response. The country was again 
placed on a war footing to enable the coffee harvest to be completed. 
This meant a noticeable curtailment in civil liberties took place which 
was criticised both in Managua and in Washington by the Archbishop 
of Managua, Cardinal Miguel Obando y Bravo. Though US troops had 
for some time been deployed close to the border in Honduras and US 
helicopters used both to make reconnaissance flights along the border 
and even, it seems, to move Contra forces, an incursion by Nicaraguan 
troops over the Honduran border at the end of March was siezed upon 
by the US administration to inflame opinion against the Sandinista 
government Thus Sandinista confidence in ultimate victory made it easy 
tor the Admunistration to whip up support in the US House of Repre- 
sentatives to reverse the 1983 Boland amendment prohibiting military aid 
of any kind to the Contras The House vote in June of $100 million in 
economic and military aid for the Contras was regarded in Managua as 
a declaration of war The closure of the opposition newspaper La Prensa 
and the expulsion of the conservative and openly pro-Contra Bishop Pablo 
Antonio Vega were then used by the Reagan administration as ‘proof’ 
that Managua had been a ‘dictatorship’ all along 

After unsuccessfully invoking the aid of the UN Security Council (29 
July) to enforce the judgement of the World Court, on 8 October a formal 
Note following the shooting down of a US supply aircraft over Nicaragua 
and the capture of its pilot, Eugene Hasenfus, formally demanded US 
compliance with the World Court decision. Mr Hasenfus was tried and 
found guilty, but pardoned by President Ortega for his valuable frank- 
ness in describing US operations In November the first shipments of aid 
reached the 6,000-strong rag-tag Contra army and the sale of US F-SE 
mterceptors to Honduras went through Though few but the most 
optimistic of Administration apologists still believed the Managua 
government was on the point of collapse, 1t hardly looked possible that 
a renewed Contra offensive could mean anything but a prolonged and 
very bloody war in which the United States would become increasingly 
enmired In fact the extension of the civil war to the entire Isthmus 
seemed at last to be on the way. And if Central America became the 
new Vietnam of the 1980s, there seemed little doubt that ıt would have 
the most profound consequences for the world strategic position of the 
United States, tying it down in a conflict which ıt could not win but 
would distract its attention from Europe, increase the vast budget deficit 
caused by SDI, and further erode its position in the Third World. 

It was just at this critical moment that the revelations broke in 
Washington of ‘Irangate’ On 13 November the President admitted that 
his advisers had been involved in a deliberate and extensive ‘cover-up’ 
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of the Iranian arms deal On 20 November the President tried to put 
matters night by the only way he knows — a hive television performance 
It was a disaster, his stumbling and inept performance — the truth — 
having to be ‘corrected —ie falsified — after the event Pressure grew 
for sacrifices to be offered up on the altar of credibility, but the act of 
sacrifice has to be justified and it was the act of justification that turned 
an outrage into a scandal. At a hastily-convened White House press 
conference the President stated that he had accepted the resignation of 
his National Security Adviser, Admiral John Poimdexter, and dismissed 
one of his staff members, Colonel Oliver North, because a Department 
of Justice enquiry had revealed ‘serious questions of propriety’ in the 
shipment of arms to Iran The Attorney General, Edwin Meese, was left 
at the podium to explain that this was because between January and 
November 1986 somewhere between $10 and $30 millions paid by Iran 
had found its way into a numbered Swiss bank account destined for the 
Contras In this way the Administration might not only be in breach of 
international law — a contingency which it had already shown troubled 
1t not at all— but in breach of the law of the United States, which the 
President 1s sworn to uphold 

The decision of Colonel Oliver North and Admiral John Poindexter 
to take the Fifth Amendment before the Senate Intelligence Committee 
blocked the trail and left ıt to the new 100th Congress, ın which both 
the Senate and the House are controlled by the Democrats, to follow it 
up This may not be easy: Colonel North, it 1s alleged, was allowed a 
whole 48 hours before his office was sealed by the FBI in which to shred 
all relevant documents And like all the best political scandals, the plot 
of ‘Irangate’ (‘Contragate’ seems not to have caught on, although it 
would be more accurate) has endless political ramifications An early 
casualty has been US Vice President George Bush, a former Director 
of Central Intelligence, whose presidential ambitions are in ruins follow- 
ing disclosure of his close ties with Max Gomez, the organiser of the 
Contra supply mission The current Director, Wilham Casey, was, at the 
tme of writing, critically ill in hospital, but not before revealing that 
the Agency had given ‘logistical’ support to the arms shipments There 
are many crucial questions left unanswered there, but the Congress will 
want to know just what else the CIA have been up to The new National 
Security Adviser, the conservative Frank Carlucci, ıs certamly unlikely 
to help A former deputy director of the CIA he 1s alleged to have 
played a key role in the fall of President Allende in Chile in 1973 
Attorney General Meese failed to fool anyone in his role of impartial 
fearless investigator As Senator John Kerry (D-Mass) put it, it was ‘like 
having the fox guard the chicken coop’ and the President has been forced 
to appoint a Special Prosecutor on the Watergate precedent David 
Abshire, the outgoing US Ambassador to NATO, ıs the man who will 
have to work closely with the new Congress to clear up the tangled story, 
if that ıs what the President really wants him to do 

Between the President and the pack stand only two people Nancy 
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Reagan and the White House Chief of Staff, Donald Regan. As early 
as 28 November officials at the Western White House at Santa Barbara, 
California, stated that Regan had given prior approval to the operation. 
Regan has not been dismissed, and denies everything Former National 
Security Adviser Robert ‘Bud’ Macfarlane, has twice testified before the 
Senate Intelligence Commuttee that Regan and other high Administration 
officials did know But Regan’s denials raise the more serious question 
for America’s friends and allies: if he did not know, why not? It was his 
job to know, and ıt was his job to stop it. At the very least there are 
questions of financial management to be considered. can a Colonel 
authorise the transfer to foreign bank accounts of millions of dollars 
simply on his own say-so, and, 1f so, what else can he do? 

But ıt 1s of course the extent to which the President himself knew and 
approved these actions in advance that is crucial For if he did so at any 
time between 1982 and June 1986 he personally committed a serious 
offence All the usual presentational devices, such as the ‘engine drown- 
out’ as the President boarded the Presidential aircraft for his Christmas 
recess, have been used to try to deflect press and public from this crucial 
question Attention has been diverted briefly to trivial questions such 
as the nuclear arms race and the state of relations with the USSR and 
important ones like the size of the Thanksgiving turkey and the state of 
the President’s health But sooner or later the old Watergate question will 
have to be answered. what did the President know, and when did he 
know it? And the answer for many people in Central America is not 
trivial, but a matter of life and death. 


NOTES 

1 See Peter Calvert, ‘Central America after the Elections’, Contemporary Review, 
February 1985, pp 57-61 

2 International Court of Justice Communiqué No 86/6 of 27 June 1986 
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LIFE WITHOUT LABOUR 


by John Elsom 


HE British Labour Party, as we have known and grown accustomed 

Í to its face, will not win the next election, whatever happens at 

the polls, and as a result, a sea-change will transform the British 
political map, burying old landmarks, shifting the contours, until we 
have to look at least twice before recognising the island that once we 
were The old instant solutions will be perceived as no solutions, the 
knee-jerk class reactions will find no mid-field scrummage where they 
can inflict the most damage and Mrs Thatcher, whether she wins or not, 
wilt be able to claim a moral victory It was she who set herself the goal, 
and said so openly in 1986, of destroying socialism ın Britain — but if 
she had not done so, there would be others who would have taken her 
place, eager to gain credit for what has become a foregone conclusion. 
The Labour Party has been a long time in dying it is now beyond the 
stage of needing artificial transplants and hard drugs — and all that now 
remains 1s to consider what kind of radical alternatives to Thatcherism 
will emerge when its old body has been laid to rest. 

Predictions like that are easy to make, of course, and often proved 
wrong, and the journalist who 1s fool enough to prophesy, does so in the 
expectation that when the results come on, his or her words will be 
forgotten The augunes in the entrails are so clear, so pointing all in one 
direction, that to ignore them would be equally foolhardy and would 
confound logic Nor are they purely national, but international, so that 
it is barely possible, if unlikely, to imagine that Britain might cling to its 
old socialist beliefs in defiance of the world trends for a little while longer 
but still be forced to bow to the inevitable in the end Such hypotheses 
are unnecessary at this stage. Let us stick with the most plausible 
scenarios for the next election, probably in 1987, autumn, or possibly 
1988, spring 

The hot money ıs currently being placed on Mrs Thatcher to win the 
next election, with a working though smaller majority This ıs calculated 
partly on the pre-Christmas opinion polls, unexpectedly favourable for 
the Tories, partly on the obstinate refusal of the polls to place Neil 
Kinnock’s support at anything higher than 38% throughout 1986, a level 
not high enough to secure victory In the past, governments have usually 
gained a few percentage points ın the run-up to an election, which leaves 
Mrs Thatcher in a strong position There are, however, other factors, 
not least the performance of the Alliance parties If, Kinnock’s sup- 
porters would argue, the Alliance provided a strong opposition to the 
Tories in the South of England, thus splitting the anti-Labour vote, while 
the Labour party retained its traditional strength in the North, then 
Labour could win the next election. 

These are, however, crude statistical calculations They don’t, I suspect, 
easily transfer mto real political situations If the Alliance does provide 
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that strong opposition to Mrs Thatcher, it can only do so by offering 
a coherent radical alternative which would threaten Labour too. Nor 
can Labour feel too sanguine about 1ts support in the North. The result 
of the Knowsley North bye-election revealed a swing of some 18% to 
the Liberals, and if this result 1s dismissed as a freak, then there are likely 
to be many more freak results in the North and the Midlands — partly 
the legacy of the Miners’ strike, which split the mining unions, and 
partly from the conflicts over the Militant Tendency The only combin- 
ation of circumstances in which the Labour Party could win the next 
election is if, firstly, the government were to be engulfed by a series of 
major scandals, thus handing votes to the Alliance by default, secondly, 
1f the Labour Party were to find some new reconciling cause which could 
unite the divisions in its ranks and, thirdly, if the Alliance parties were 
themselves to quarrel so fundamentally that their chances of offering a 
credible alternative to the other parties were totally to disappear All 
this 1s like praying for rain on the last day of a Test Match. It may 
happen, anything can happen, but God rarely intervenes in so blatant 
a manner. 

And so the odds currently favour a Tory victory or a hung Parliament, 
with the chances of a Labour victory a long way behind, and many hard 
left erstwhile Labour supporters are privately predicting a third Thatcher 
term ~— ‘and even hoping for one, for under those circumstances, they 
argue, the gap between the rich and the poor would widen, unemploy- 
ment would grow and the consequent disaffection would lead to a 
hard-left victory in the early 1990s But the British hard-left continues 
to place its faith in the inevitability of class conflict without taking into 
account the changing patterns of employment and behaviour which have 
affected all countries, East and West, over the past twenty years and will 
continue to do so 

Chief among these changes 1s that it is no longer possible to talk about 
mass work-forces, mass industries that sustain a country’s economy, and 
that require the central control of a government for their efficient 
administration and the distribution of their wealth Ten years ago, there 
were marches in London of those demanding ‘the right to work’: 
nowadays, unemployment has doubled, but nobody talks about a right 
to work, not even in the Labour Party The latest Labour Party proposals 
talk about reducing unemployment by one million, which still leaves 
two million out of work, despite the proposed growth in public works 
In the short term, unemployment can be reduced by central government 
means, but not in the long term, and the only way ın which unemploy- 
ment can be reduced by a government 1s through a deliberate return to 
a peasant economy In the Soviet Union, they still talk about maintaining 
full employment, but when I was ın Moscow, I was appalled by the 
sight of an old woman, laboriously chipping the ice from the steps of the 
Lenin library It 1s the kind of job winch not only can be done more 
efficiently by other means, but is provided only as a way of sopping up 
excess labour Of course, we could do that, we could provide all kinds 
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of low-paid, inefficient, mental chores as a way of reducing the unemploy- 
ment figures, and the Tory government, to its dubious credit, has already 
learnt that trick, by offering various Youth Employment and environ- 
ment cleansing schemes But this is a long way from producing the kind 
of economy to which we should aspire 

All of the great nineteenth century industries, except perhaps those in 
the service sector, require a fraction of their former work-force. As a 
result, the Labour Party has lost, and 1s still losing, much of its traditional 
support but, more importantly, its raison d’être as the natural means of 
political expression for the British working classes The hard left have 
sought to combat this tendency by seeking a rambow alliance of dis- 
affected minorities, while Kinnock’s Labour Party has made a consider- 
able effort over the past year to Jaunch an appeal beyond that of its sup- 
porters The change (which is more than that of terminology) from 
‘nationalisation’ to ‘social ownership’ 1s as much indicative of this struggle 
as the thornless rose, a deodorant symbol, which decorated the Labour 
Party’s 1986 Assembly And the appeal to the ‘moral majority’, the 
attempt to nudge the public conscience into voting Labour, 1s (I suspect) 
a weaker alternative to the old blatant pursuit of class interests 

The new unilateralism of Kinnock’s Labour Party 1s one facet of this 
moral appeal; and already commentators are dismissing this as a bad 
political mistake I’m not so sure that they’re right I suspect that this was 
one way of appeasing the left without causing too much damage, for I 
do not think that anybody ın the wider world cares too much about 
whether Britain has the nuclear bomb or not Reagan seemed prepared 
to bargain it away ın Iceland, and our European allies may well settle, 
since this seems to be the Labour Party’s intentions, for a stronger British 
conventional force It is, at best, the kind of moral gesture which a 
British government can make which will not alter the balance of power 
in the world — and whose main effect 1s of parochial interest 

But I’m not sure that it will cut much ice with the British electorate 
either who, 1f they don’t see it as a weakening of our defence, may well 
not wish to see us losing what bargaining position we still have in inter- 
national disarmament conferences To Jaunch an effectve moral appeal 
for the British vote, the Labour Party will have to attack on a much 
broader range of issues —- education, health, the environment, defence, 
perhaps even the arts — for a radical party, any radical party, has to 
offer the prospect of a better national future, and Neil Kinnock in his 
efforts to present Labour as a responsible party has sacrificed anything 
which smacks of an original idea Indeed his instincts as a leader have 
been deeply conservative, even to his most recent gesture of not letting 
broadcasting out of the hands of the law-and-order ministry, the Home 
Office, ın a future Labour administration 

The Labour Party simply lacks nowadays a coherent ideology, even 
a message It relies on nostalgia and sentimentality Of course, Kinnock 
1s right to feel worried about the loony left, the activities of Militant-led 
Liverpool councillors, or those in Brent and Eaing But irresponsible 
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Labour councils are not the cause, but the effect, of a weak ideology 
the Labour Party is not putting forward any interesting new ideas, which 
means that the grass-roots activists have to improvise a few of their own, 
on the doorsteps, and then keep to them if they get elected to the local 
council 

But what most prevents a revival of Labour’s old idealism 1s the 
memory of the Wilson years, of hopes so damagingly thwarted, of 
unrealisable dreams and humiliating failures Nobody in Britam needs to 
be reminded of the economic decline during the 1960s — led by a govern- 
ment whch purported to believe in white-hot technological change, of 
the interminable rows with the unions, the silly strikes, the refusal to 
face facts about the economy and the endless attitudinising over Vietnam, 
Rhodesia and even little episodes like the Torrey Canyon disaster 

There was something so hypocritical about those days, sanctimonious 
and self-seeking in turns, that the moral majority, 1f such a thing exists, 
must shudder at the memory The mixed faith in a kind of egalitarianism 
on one hand and state paternalism on the other led to a telling erosion in 
individual responsibility, so that the social services, stacked to the brim 
with hard-working idealists, failed to produce any of the results expected 
Any good cause was snatched up, regardless of practicalities, until the 
structures broke down under the weight of false expectations. 

What essentially went wrong was that we lost the capacity to get 
government into perspective, on either a national or a local level. We 
failed to realise that some things could be achieved through political 
means, and others could not, and as a result, slogans about democracy 
took over from those useful but limited functions that elected govern- 
ments can provide There are, after all, very many ways in which small 
groups of people discover their hierarchies for taking decisions, who is 
responsible for what Sometimes, these hierarchies are tribal, with the 
heads of the clan taking charge, sometimes based on family relationships, 
sometimes on the force of the individual personalities, sometimes on the 
roles within work, and it 1s naive to assume that an elected government 
can take over all these roles Life ıs not like that Indeed, the primary 
role of central government 1s to ensure that the different groups with 
various power structures can live in harmony together, despite their 
different ways of doing things 

If governments seek to destroy or bureaucratise these social molecules, 
and to replace the local structures by systems of their own, the result is 
a weakening of human responsibility The body politic develops some- 
thing lke AIDS, a lack of resistance to infection If you believe that the 
state should look after your children or your parents, 1f you believe that 
the state should teach you what to think and what is of value about the 
arts, if you believe that politics 1s the only way of changing the conditions 
under which you live. then there is no incentive to observe ordinary 
loyalties of behaviour, ordinary care for others and the result 1s a decline 
into a destructive selfishness 

This 1s, of course, precisely the charge that once used to be levelled, 
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quite rightly, against capitalism Big monopolistic industries ımposed a 
slavish dependency on their employees They broke down local customs, 
ignored the individual The Labour Party in Britain went some way 
towards producing the same result in mirror mage That is why ıt has 
already lost the moral arguments, as well as a substantial slice of its vote 
But the causes are still there, the need for a revival of radical idealism 
is acute It would be comforting to think that in the life beyond Labour 
there could be some re-affirmation in the power of the mdividual con- 
science — whose consequences in political terms might be a scepticism, 
though not a cynicism, about politics Perhaps there are signs that such 
a mood ıs already stirring in Britain today Perhaps. There 1s much hope 
in that word, ‘perhaps’ 


[Formerly theatre critic of The Listener, John Elsom has written several 
books on the theatre, including The History of the National Theatre He 
1s President of the International Association of Theatre Critics and Chair- 
man of the Liberal Party’s Arts and Broadcasting Committee ] 
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IN THE POLISH MELTING POT 


by Jonathan Luxmoore 


Warsaw’s domestic airport asked the man ahead of me ın the 

passport queue. It was a routine question, but the man was 
startled ‘You don’t seem too sure!’ the soldier retorted. ‘Are you worker, 
peasant or intelligentsia?’ In a moment, the man thought of an answer 
‘Intelligentsia — I think’ There was a ripple of laughter in the queue 
They were official Marxist classifications, someone reassured me But 
unofficially they were a little imprecise nowadays People were too tired to 
bother with such things. 

Arriving in Poland a week earlier, I had detected an air of resignation 
The streets were quiet, the faces subdued, and on the surface at least the 
sense of excitement seemed to have gone Neither the government nor 
Solidarity, I was told, had any particular strategy just now The former 
was doing everything possible to preserve and extend its power But the 
Jong-anticipated economic catastrophe was fast approaching, and somehow 
it had to mobilise social energies and get people back to work Yet the 
two simply wouldn’t mix Solidarity, the Church and a variety of social 
‘groups were striving to preserve the values and ideals of August 1980 But 
virtually everyone in Poland was sick, problems of housing, ecology and 
uiban dilapidation were reaching desperate levels, standards of living were 
still falling, and many people were inclined to go their own way It was 
a stalemate 

Everyone, it seemed, was facing a dilemma And for the intelligentsia, 
that amorphous symbol of Polish nationhood, the dilemma was particu- 
larly acute The authorities lacked the economic power to buy its 
co-operation; and to make corresponding concessions 1n the fields of cul- 
ture and education would be too great a shock to the system At the Party 
congress in June, the new Minister of Culture had come up with a few 
ideas to rally disaffected intellectuals, and under a combination of 
material pressures and professional fiustration most, it appeared, were 
inclined to give them some consideration But for the majority, as one 
distinguished Catholic philosopher told me, the mood was still one of 
‘hopeless impatience’ In essence, the government’s offers were simply 
not attractive, and the argument with which it sought to persuade its 
reluctant population — ‘if we don’t do this or that, then our Best Friends 
will strangle us’ — was unconvincing 

Yet it was still hard to know just how people were thinking ‘The 
intelligentsia sees itself as a vehicle for national sentiment’, Professor 
Bronislaw Geremek, a senior Solidarity adviser, told me ‘It knows that 
the experience of 1980-81 created a sense of solidarity between the intel- 
ligentsia and the workers for the first time in Poland’s history And ıt sees 
this as a kind of capital asset Everyone senses that the loss of this social 
alliance would be very dangerous for the future The workers will not for- 
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get that ıt was only on therr backs that the intelligentsia ever gained 
anything’ 

Without realising it, the intelligentsia was seeing its traditional role 
decline, Geremek said It had found a common language with the workers 
to defend the values which were dear to it But the workers were simply 
In a stronger position to defend them Their role as producers gave them 
the leverage and the degree of independence which the intelligentsia 
lacked Solidarity had created a new ‘aristocracy of workers’ in the key 
industries who understood the problems of democracy, free expression 
and national sentiment as well as anybody, and often surpassed the pro- 
fessional intellectuals ın their abilities It was this new generation who had 
led the struggle in 1980 and 1981 and were leading it still — men like 
Zbigniew Bujak and Bogdan Lis 

And were they a new class? I asked ‘In a way, yes’, was Geremek’s 
reply ‘But they still speak in the name of the workers and remain workers 
in their self-perception And the workers respond to them’ 

Ineluctably, ıt seemed, the roles were changing For Geremek himself, 
the intelligentsia’s dilemmas had not been too severe He had been fired 
from the Academy of Sciences in 1985 but he was doing the same job as 
before, still teaching at the Institute of History in Warsaw’s Market 
Square, seeing the same people and using the same archives. It was, he 
said, a uniquely Polish state of affairs 

One editor who had, however, decided to accept the government’s terms 
by making his newspaper officially legal said that he knew the offers being 
made to intellectuals like himself were little more than tactical 
manoeuvres But this time around he felt they were worth taking up. Of 
course, his own paper would be controlled by the censors But even so it 
might well have some effect Was this gradual shift to a kind of positivist 
attitude typical of his intelligentsia circle? ‘Please’, he entreated me, ‘don’t 
use such terms We are a normal society now’ 

Reclining in the tenth floor flat of an underground publisher a few 
evenings later, my question was answered for me The editor, said the 
publisher, was attempting to play politics by remaining on good terms 
with both the government and the opposition But many people saw him 
as something of a traitor For twenty-five years, the publisher proudly 
recounted, he himself had been one of Poland’s best-known art critics 
He had never joined the Party, but nor was he anti-communist It was 
only the unwarranted control being exercised over his work that had made 
him. dissatisfied However, he was one of the lucky ones When he finally 
broke with the system in 1978 it had required no particular sacrifices, 
and he was doing as well now as he would have been had he stuck to his 
iob His underground monthly review had a print-run of 3,000 copies, but 
it was read by 20,000 or more, and most of these were opinion-forming 
people 

Digging into the hidden space beneath his wardrobe, he pulled out a 
copy of the small, square, unevenly typed literary product on which he 
now expended his energies “You cannot imagine’, he said, ‘the deep sense 
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of satisfaction which this work gives me I am completely free to write 
what I choose’. 

Today in Poland, he said, there were dozens of underground publishing 
houses employing thousands of people And ever since the mmposition of 
martial law m December 1981 there had been a substantial overlap with 
the official system Most university lecturers included at least a few under- 
ground titles on their students’ reading lists, and many also gave lectures 
and seminars for underground cultural and educational groups in their 
spare time The movement was decentralised, and it was continually short 
of cash, although its employees were paid salaries comparable to their 
official counterparts 

At present, he pointed out, the structure of the underground reflected 
a curious hybrid of capitalist and socialist elements But some under- 
ground entrepreneurs were beginning to make money, and ıt was possible 
to detect the beginnings of a productive infrastructure of private enter- 
prise within the shell of the official system There was now even an 
underground bank, to which most publishing houses belonged It offered 
an insurance system the premium increased after four or more police 
raids 

And what was the purpose of all this activity? ‘The life of an independ- 
ent society’, he said, ‘depends upon its independent activity And ıt must 
be founded on culture, education, a free press and free publishing These 
things are ours now — or almost ours — even if the state institutions are 
theirs’ Yet there was no great sense of purpose, he admitted Why should 
there be? It was a way of life, and it was all a total transformation over 
the situation ın the 1970s, when society was divided and all such acttvities 
rigidly controlled 

Some people said that the underground was ın fact still being controlled 
and that ıt was tolerated by the authorities only as a means of releasing 
pent-up frustrations The publisher doubted ıt There was no doubt that 
the underground’s activities were harmful to their interests, and 1t was very 
much against their principles to allow them He guessed that perhaps as 
many as half the members of the underground committees were known 
to them But the movement was too widespread to be controlled There 
were now, his colleagues had calculated, at least 100,000 privately owned 
video sets in Poland, and ten underground companies producing uncen- 
sored films One, the remake of a film previously banned by the authori- 
ties, had been seen illegally by over 10,000 people in its first week. 

After the amnesty for political prisoners ın September, 3,000 people 
had been taken in for questioning. When the police had arrived at his flat 
he was out, and his wife had refused to take the summons The police 
never came back ‘Like every Polish institution,’ he explained, ‘the police 
apparatus 1s inefficient’ 

I wondered whether the apparent capacity of Poland’s independent 
society to operate and expand within the shell of the official system was 
not perhaps inclining most people to a kind of positivist outlook? Whether 
one adopted the attitude of the editor or that of the publisher, there was, 
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at least ın theory, some opportunity to choose And with both the official 
and unofficial systems seeming to provide some room for potential satıs- 
faction, depending on one’s moral and ideological disposition, was there 
conceivably some chance of an eventual stand-off between them, an 
alliance of understanding which might begin to resolve Poland’s prob- 
lems? ‘It would be the alliance of fire and water’, Geremek said, ‘very 
difficult — the power with its force of violence and coercion, and society 
with its force of moral values and tts sense of community Yet sometimes 
1t does begin to seem possible’ 

So was there still room in this mdependent society for those old 
romantic symbols of defiance? On a cold mid-week evening, a crowd of 
2,000 with arms raised ın the victory salute had gathered outside the 
church of St Stanislaw Kostka, around the white, cross-shaped marble 
tomb of Jerzy Popieluszko, Solidarity’s priest-martyr The walls and rail- 
ings were a dazzling mass of candles, flowers and banners When the 
hymn, ‘Give us back our homeland’, had come to an end, the crowd had 
begun to disperse, one of the officiating priests pointed to a bulky figure 
standing a few yards from us It was Waldemar Chrostowski, who had 
been Popieluszko’s driver on the night of his abduction ‘That man did 
a significant thing’, declared the priest ‘He saved my life — by saving his 
own’. 

The priest, Stanislaw Malkowski, was perfectly right He was an intel- 
ligentsia priest, one of a new breed reared in the ideological and economic 
turbulence of the 1960s and 1970s, and he had for long been known for 
his outspoken pulpit utterances According to the testimony of 
Popieluszko’s killers, ıt was Malkowsk1 who had been their first intended 
victim. They had changed their minds at the last moment Had 
Chrostowski not escaped by throwing himself from the kidnappers’ car, 
tt was unlikely that Popieluszko’s murderers would have been 
apprehended; and the chances were that Malkowsk: and a few others like 
him would now also be dead 

Far from tempering his radical stance, however, the macabre revelation 
had merely encouraged him So defiant had his sermons become that 
within two months of his friend’s death Malkowski had been banned from 
preaching in the Warsaw diocese by a special decree from the Catholic 
Primate He had written several letters, urging the Primate to reconsider 
But the Primate had refused to have any further dealings with him Was 
he exceptionally brave, or exceptionally mad? No one seemed absolutely 
sure But he was still an obvious target for the fury of the secret police, 
and now not even his own Church would protect him 

As Malkowski’s bodyguard drove us flat-out along the Vistula towards 
one of the southern suburbs, Malkowski pulled his black wool cap further 
down over his head And for no particular reason I found myself recall- 
ing Marshall Pilsudski’s famous maxim ‘“‘Defeat 1s to rest on your 
laurels, victory 1s never to submit even when conquered”. 

The conflict between positivist and romantic instincts was there in all 
Polish minds, Malkowski told me And what came out was always a mıx- 
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ture of the two every Pole was partly a collaborator and partly a resister 
But the positivist attitude could never be an end 1n itself It must produce 
results, and ıt must take account of romantic sensibilities as well. 

When I got to Jacek Kuron’s flat in the northern district of Zoliborz, 
the veteran political dissident was being regaled by a delegation of Rural 
Solidarity farmers, ın thick country accents, about recent police activities 
in their area Behind his desk, Kuron was swilling whisky and smoking 
heavily, with an expression of polite nonchalance on his face Eventually, 
in his loud voice, made raucous by years and years of political hectoring, 
he thanked them for coming, and with an appreciative and deferential 
backwards glance they took their leave 

Kuron did not think that the idea of unity was particularly ımportant 
nowadays At heart, everyone was a separate individual wit hhis own 
interests to conside1 Solidarity had created the social framework for a 
united front; but 1t was a negative kind of unity which lasted only as long 
as the struggle against General Jaruzelski’s military commissars remained 
open If the unity was to be preserved, ıt must have a positive purpose 
The authorities, he felt, were bemg forced now by the economic crisis to 
show some sensitivity to social feeling, and the independent society was a 
price they were prepared to pay — for the time being 

Kuron is still an important figure in Poland, and had done me a favour 
by agreemg to talk to me But my friends had advised me not to go. Per- 
sonalities like this, they said, had a smart grasp of language and a keen 
eye for the political fray They believed in open struggle, and this had 
made them famous But what they said was superficial They simply had 
no programme, and their mentality and preoccupations were out of date 

The underground publisher felt that the outside world was still far too 
preoccupied with the simple, sensational images of the past Now that 
Walesa and his workers no longer had the official establishment on the 
ropes, everyone had lost interest. They failed to see that the situation was 
quite different now, and that there were more important personalities and 
forces at work in Poland People like Kuron and Walesa could not repre- 
sent the fuller aspirations of society — ‘because of who they are’ They 
had tended from the start to see the cultural and educational work of the 
underground as a capitulation But five years on the general strike on 
which they had pinned their hopes had been exposed as an illusion, and 
it was to independent culture and alternative education that the workers 
and peasants were increasingly drawn. The creation of the underground 
society had been vindicated 

For the present, he admitted, there was little obvious movement on 
either side But Poland had become a melting pot, in which the totali- 
tarian class structure and system of authority were collapsing Eventually, 
there would be room for everyone — positivists and romantics, collabora- 
tors and resisters alike The independent society could not be turned back 

With such confidence in the future, I wondered whether there was any 
role for interested outsiders like myself at all I had come to Poland 
expecting that people would want to talk to me Was I not someone who 
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could help them to make their demands and grievances known? Many 
people did speak to me, but many others were unavailable, and several 
couldn’t decide whether they were available or not. ‘Why should they 
speak to you?’ a friend asked me. ‘The West is deluding itself if it thinks 
it can influence events ın our country It has never helped us Everything 
we have we gained for ourselves’. 

But what did the Poles really want? Surely there was some way in 
which we could help — be it political, diplomatic, economic or otherwise? 
Eventually, I put my question to a priest There was a silence And then 
at last he thought of something ‘If you are really serious about helping 
us’, he said, ‘you could send us a video camera, preferably with three 
lamps, and adjustments for insets and montage Our independent tele- 
vision company needs a new one Let us have one, and a few empty reels 
too, and we will send you all the films you need about life in Poland’. 


[Jonathan Luxmoore 1s the Executive Editor at the Institute for Euro- 
pean Defence and Strategic Studies, and a research member of the 
London School of Economics and Political Science. He has recently 
returned from Poland and the information and interviews contained ın 
the above article are exclusive to Contemporary Review ] 
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SELECT COMMITTEES AT THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 


by Thea McNeish 


N the Committee Rooms of the House of Commons, away from the 

fi noisy squabbling of the Chamber, quiet activity continues in the work 
of the all-party Select Committees Now into the 1986-87 Session of 

Parliament and with the prospect of a General Election, an assessment of 
their role is timely Firstly, to say what the Select Committees are and 
how they work, secondly, to examine the ways in which a number of 
them operate, and thirdly, to consider whether they may continue to 
live up to expectations 

What are the Select Committees? In addition to the Scottish and Welsh 
Affairs Committees, there are twelve departmental Select Committees 
Agriculture, Defence, Education, Science and the Arts, Employment, 
Energy, Environment, Foreign Affairs, Home Affairs, Trade and 
Industry, Social Affairs; Transport, and the Treasury and Civil Service 
Three of these Committees, Home Affairs, Foreign Affairs, and the 
Treasury and Civil Service, have the power to set up a sub-Committee 
Other Select Committees include Public Accounts, Consolidation Bills 
(a Joint Committee with the House of Lords), European Legislation, 
House of Commons (Services), Procedure, the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioner for Administration, Sound Broadcasting, and Statutory Instruments 
(Joint). The Liaison Committee is made up of the Select Committee 
Chairmen, and they deal with the mechanics of the Committees and 
questions affecting them generally. There 1s a gap in the range of 
Departmental Select Committees as no committee exists to oversee the 
Lord Chancellor’s and the Law Officers’ Departments 

What ıs the purpose of the Select Committees? The Select Committee 
structure was revised in June 1979 when the then Leader of the House 
of Commons, the Rt Hon. Norman St John Stevas commended to the 
House that the new system would provide an opportunity for closer 
examination of departmental policy and, more importantly, that 1t would 
be a contribution to ‘greater openness in government’ The appointment 
of permanent departmental Select Committees was also seen by him 
as ‘the means of enabling the Commons to protect the liberties of 
the individual citizen’. But the main purpose of the setting up of these 
Committees was to enable backbench MPs to take part in the proceedings 
of Parliament, and to monitor the expenditure of Government 

How do they work? The number of Members on each Committee 
varies between nine and thirteen, with a quorum of three to five They 
are appointed by the House (with a bit of lobbying by the Party Whips) 
on a motion moved by the Chairman of another Select Committee, the 
Committee of Selection. The party balance on each Committee normally 
reflects that of the House as a whole, and the Chairmanships of the 
Committees are divided between Government and Opposition The terms 
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of reference for each Select Committee are to examine the ‘expenditure, 
administration and policy’ of the principal Government Departments 
within their remit. It is the obtaining of facts, the cross-examining of 
witnesses and the eliciting of necessary information that influence the 
government policies of the day For a Minister, a Senior Civil Servant or 
Junior Official, the prospect of appearing before a Chairman and his or 
her Committee concentrates the mind wonderfully and sharpens the wits. 

Each Committee is served by a Clerk and sometimes two where there 
are sub-Committees. The Clerk’s job ıs a most important one It ıs ‘the 
assembling of hard facts, closely argued memoranda, and the cut and 
thrust of cross-examination in Committee proceedings which have the 
most influence on a Report’. 

Select Committee Reports are not necessarily the subject of many 
debates on the floor of the House although they are referred to regularly 
as being relevant to a debate by ‘Tags’ on the Order Paper which is done 
by the Whips in organising the business of the House. Recommendations 
in a Committee’s Report can and do influence legislation in this way 
and go wider in that they may be taken up by third parties in sympathy 
with a Committee’s views. Recommendations can also give the House 
background facts and new ideas for particular debates. Non-acceptance 
of a Committee’s recommendations is not always the last word, however, 
as Government policy may change eventually as a result of a Committee’s 
Report, if it does not do so immediately. 


Committees receive volunteers to give evidence from outside bodies, 
and the Committee Clerk acts as a filter for the many who wish to attend 
or give evidence to a Committee hearing. There is a sixty days’ time limit 
for a Government response although, depending on the nature of the 
enquiry, a Committee’s final recommendations may not reach the House 
for up to a year after the initial enquiry. However, a Government 
response 1s not always required by a Committee and, quite often, the 
process of investigation itself can have greater impact than a final 
Report. With not more than 150 or so Members serving on Committees 
this leaves about 350 non-serving Members in the House who use Reports 
to a great extent in keeping their Leaders and constituents informed 
There is some turnover among Committee Members as those who are 
appointed to the front bench or become Parliamentary Private Secretaries 
are not permitted to serve on Committees. A backbench MP serving on 
a Committe receives petitions from constituents and this enables a Com- 
mittee Member to represent the views of otherwise unheard voters 

Has the revised system led to dramatic changes and improvement? 
Now, into the third stage of the present Parliament, the June 1979 reform 
of the Select Committee system has proved to be evolutionary in changes 
rather than revolutionary. The principal change has been the institution 
by the House of a new opportunity for debating the Estumates. The new 
Estimates procedure has highlighted some excessive expenditure and the 
Ministers concerned have had to answer for ıt. For example, evidence 
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was collected to show up the financially absurd system of collecting dog 
licences which cost more to collect than the revenue they brought in 
and at the opposite extreme there was a debate on the British National 
Oil Corporation which resulted in a Government decision to abolish the 
Corporation altogether. 

Many of the Committees existing prior to the 1979 reform which deal 
with the domestic running of the House, Members’ activities, those 
devoted to the scrutiny of Statutory Instruments, and the all-important 
Public Accounts Committee remain untouched Mr Michael Foot MP 
has always said that the Select Committees would empty the floor of the 
House and so they have done, to some extent But the present system has 
led to better informed debates in the House and is also an opportunity 
for the all-party Members of the Committees to spruce up their public 
image Serving on the Committees 1s good grounding for backbench MPs 


How far-reaching are a Committee’s recommendations and how do 
they protect the rights of minority groups? It was Niccolo Machiavelli 
in the early 16th century who said: ‘It should be borne in mind that 
there is nothing more difficult to arrange, more difficult of success and 
more dangerous to carry through an initiating changes in a State’s Con- 
stitution’ It was in 1980 that the Foreign Affairs Committee made its 
greatest impact during the enquiry into the ‘patriation’ of the British 
North American Acts. This was the Canadian initiation by Pierre 
Trudeau to remove the power to amend the Canadian Constitution from 
Westminster to Canada The FAC’s Reports had far-reaching implica- 
tions, not only in changing the Canadian Government’s approach but 
also in influencing government thinking. 


The FAC’s Ist Report resulted in a Supreme Court hearing and 
representations from all the ten provinces in Canada, with the quaint 
spectacle of Indians in ceremonial head-dress presenting their petitions 
sitting on the lawns of Parliament Square The Report was instrumental 
in achieving a final settlement The Indians lost their case incidentally but, 
far from being sentimental history, it revealed the rights of individual 
petitioners to be heard during Select Committee enquiries 

‘All happy families resemble one another but each unhappy family is 
unhappy in its own way’ This was Tolstoy’s view of human nature in 
general and the same can perhaps be said of the Select Committees in 
that all good Committees resemble one another but each operates in a 
different way according to its ‘chemistry’ This ‘chemistry’ depends upon 
the personality of a Chairman, the individual temperaments of Members 
and also, to a certain extent, upon the nature of the enquiry. It is import- 
ant that all-party Members have the opportunity to get to know each 
other Sir Anthony Kershaw MP would like all his Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee Members to travel more widely as would the Chairman of the 
Home Affairs, particularly in connection with their enquiry into the 
world-wide problem of drugs. 
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The Liaison Committee 1s responsible for the allocation of travel funds 
and the limitations imposed on Committees are rigorous Members 
travel on either Economy or Club Class tickets 

The timing of a Committee’s Report or enquiry does not always fit 
in with the Parliamentary timetable and some Committees would like 
to see their own Departmental Minister and Officials in some instances 
being allocated more time in the Government Parliamentary timetable 
to allow them to brmg forward a measure themselves before the end of 
a Session Sir Hugh Rossi MP, Chairman of the Environment Committee, 
recommended consideration of this ın his Report for the 1984-85 Session 
to the Liaison Committee 

Whether Select Committees should be able to initiate legislation as a 
result of their enquiries, as happens in the USA, ıs questionable There 
the Committee system is out of the control of the Senate who are heavily 
outnumbered by the Committees 

Are Select Committees ‘a small squad of Davids facing an army of 
Departmental Goliaths’? Government Ministers and Civil Servants may 
have reason to think otherwise The Select Committees are growing 1n 
confidence and learning all the time but the Members see themselves as 
professional sceptics The supply of information and advice to the House 
poses particular problems for some Committees, in particular the Defence 
Committee Reports have frequently to draw on classified information 
which cannot be made available to the House Committees readily excise 
material from evidence where matters of national security are involved 
but there 1s a need for much greater frankness by the Government if 
Committees’ Reports are to be fair and their advice soundly based The 
rules specify that Members during Committee proceedings must question 
Crvil Servants on matters of fact rather than policy The rules concerning 
defence and national security are clearly defined and observed but matters 
concerning political sensitivity are perhaps Jess clear — as became 
apparent during the Westland enquiry A Committee Chairman will call 
for order if one of his team oversteps the mark and questions a Civil 
Servant on matters for which his Minister has responsibility The Com- 
mittees have powers to send for persons, papers and records, although 
there 1s still some frustration with Civil Servants regarding access to 
State papers There has long been over-classification ın much of the 
material produced by Government Departments 

The Committees indicate to Departments beforehand areas of specific 
questioning and there 1s willingness on the part of officials to appear 
before Committees when summoned as witnesses although, 1f a Minister 
does not wish it, then a Civil Servant can refuse to give evidence On 
the whole Civil Servants are glad of the opportunity to show their 
personal talents, their impartiality and political mtegrity 

Is there too much evidence? Although Committees send for as much 
written evidence as they can there 1s a tendency for Members not to 
read what has been sent to them by Departments and this results in ill- 
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informed and time-wasting questioning Committees must have unanim- 
ous clarity as to the topic of their enquiry Members complam that they 
are sometimes blinded with science Cabinet Ministers since Churchill’s 
time have asked for shorter briefs but ‘I’m sorry this minute is so long 
Munster, I haven’t had time to write a short one’, is still the official cry 
‘Too much paper and too many words’, is another complaint by Members 
Committees might well bear in mind that recommendations or sub- 
missions on one side of one sheet of paper and thin Reports are more 
likely to result in a decision beng made than reams of close typescript 
and fat Reports. Cıvıl Servants are well aware of this and have been 
known to use ıt to their own advantage Obfuscation 1s sometimes con- 
venient when a decision is not wanted. 

What is the modus operandi of each Committee? The Foreign Affairs 
Committee public or open meetings are lively, crowded and popular 
Their current enquiries include UK and Soviet Relations (their Second 
Report for the 1985-86 Session came out in May) In June, Mr Leonid 
Zamyatin, the Soviet Ambassador, made an unprecedented appearance 
at an open meeting Sir Anthony Kershaw, the Chairman, explained that 
this was at his own request although undoubtedly on orders from Mr 
Gorbachev above Giving his evidence partly in Russian and partly in 
English, Mr Zamyatin caused some wry smiles among the backbench 
MPs There was a long and evasive reply to Sir Anthony Kershaw’s 
question as to why the pubhc in Moscow ıs not allowed access to the 
British Council Library Mr Ian Mikardo MP intervened and told Mr 
Zamyatin to stop beating about the bush as he knew very well what was 
being asked 

Later, the Russian Envoy complained about the jamming of Moscow 
broadcasts The issue of trade credits, the price of oil and COCOM were 
also cited as being the three main obstacles to improve East/West trade 
relations It is one of the recommendations in the FAC’s Second Report 
that ‘the political relationship between Britain and the USSR will con- 
tinue with its popular mistrust on both sides unless both Governments, 
and the Soviet Government ın particular, make serious efforts to modify 
attitudes and deliberately encourage mutual understanding’ The cuts in 
Government spending on the British Council overseas, the Central Office 
of Information, and diplomatic representation are of grave concern to 
the Chairman and all of his Committee In the 1983-84 Session the FAC 
examined for the first tıme the Estimates for the Overseas Development 
Aministration and the recent enquiry into African famine was a high 
priority Evidence on the Estimates has also concentrated on the long- 
term trends ın Overseas Programme expenditure 

There are not enough women MPs ın the House to serve on the Com- 
mittees but Mrs Renee Short MP 1s an active and experienced Chairman 
of the Social Affairs Committee Her all-male, all-party Committee 
Members are united ın topics chosen for enquiries and she has no divided 
Reports Differences are mainly in the temperaments of individual Mem- 
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bers. Their current enquiries are Public Expenditure on the Social 
Services, the Prison Medical Services and Primary Health Care. Their 
Report on Perinatal and Neonatal Mortality had the greatest impact 
Mrs. Short said that this Report ‘revealed staggering information’ Her 
Committee’s recommendations to the House are based on the weight and 
subject matter of evidence supplied to them, over-riding expenditure 
where necessary. Their Reports are quite often the subject of debates 
in the House and this has enabled the views of the medical profession, the 
health authorities, the Royal College of Surgeons, doctors, dentists and 
nurses to be brought more into Parliamentary affairs Alternative 
medicine is another subject of inquiry for the Social Affairs Committee, 
with the possibility of a visit to China 

The Agriculture Committee relies increasingly on specialist advice 
Because agriculture ın Britain is a vast and complex machine being 
trapped within the Common Agricultural Policy (CAP) of EEC Members 
States, there is no clear framework for farmers, and changes in CAP 
requiring political decisions are extremely difficult to influence 

The Liaison Committee in its Ist Report to the House raised the 
question of the Lord Chancellor’s and Law Officers’ Departments lack 
of a committee to oversee their expenditure and administration This 
was mentioned again in its Report for the 1984-85 Session to the House. 
It ought to be possible for there to be a proper Parliamentary scrutiny 
of public expenditure in legal aid, in the administration of the Courts, 
and of prosecution policy, without threatening the independence of the 
judiciary 

The Trade and Industry Committee’s enquiries include DTI sponsor- 
ship of the aerospace industry in the case of Westland PLC Their ad 
hoc Reports also include trade and ‘soft loans’ with China Mr Kenneth 
Warren’s Trade and Industry Committee has a bit of a reputation around 
the House for being the tough one As he explained ‘We had to challenge 
HMG to produce papers about British Shipbuilding It wasn’t a pleasant 
combat against one’s friends, but we had to insist we had British 
Shipbuilders Corporate Plan — not for us, but because we work for the 
House We won The winning was important for the Select Committee 
system. We knew we had the right “to send for people and papers” To 
us fell the first need to prove it ’ 

There is another Select Committee for the Channel Tunnel (a Hybrid 
Bill) which is presently taking evidence and hearing petitioners from 
the Kent and Wessex Authorities Having started with a crowded Com- 
mittee Room, public interest is waning Recent rapid questioning by 
Counsel of a Petitioner who was seated with his back to the questioner, 
both of them facing a silent Chairman and a scant Committee, inevitably 
caused some confusion and hostility beneath over-polite exchanges This 
is good experience for the number of fresh-faced young lawyers busily 
scribbling down evidence but unfortunately the mountains of evidence 
accruing is soon likely to bury the entire proceedings 
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What can we continue to expect from the Select Committees? The 
Treasury and Civil Service Commuittee’s Report in June has far-reaching 
recommendations for umproving the efficiency of Government. It has 
put the case for a Freedom of Information Act. This goes some way 
towards Norman St John Stevas’s recommendations to the House in 
1979 that the revised system would be a contribution to ‘greater openness 
in Government’. In a 1983 Reith Lecture, Sir Douglas Wass, a former 
Permanent Secretary at the Treasury, implied that Select Committees 
have proved to present no serious threat to the Civil Service — ‘the Civil 
Service has learned to live with them’. It is the view of Mr David Pring, 
the Clerk of the Committees at the House of Commons, that Cuil 
Servants are ‘now learning to make the most of them’. The amount of 
paper work and the level of staffing is being contained The danger of 
more use of specialist advice is that the numbers of Committee staff and 
the amount of written evidence may increase but it is here that the 
experience of the Clerks can help Committees to have absolute clarity 
as to the main purpose of their enquiries A good Chairman will also 
ensure that the right questions are put. 

As a result of the Westland enquiry the Government has been urged 
to review the accountability of Civil Servants and for their position to 
be clarified. 

There ıs justifiable concern that Select Committees may get too big 
for their boots if inexperienced back bench MPs are allowed to exceed 
the powers given to them by virtue of serving on a Select Committee 
Their essential role 1s to advise and recommend. If they achieve nothing 
else, then the Select Committees at the House of Commons justify their 
continued existence by enabling the voice of the silent majority to be 
heard. 
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SMALL PACIFIC ISLAND STATES AND THE 
SUPERPOWERS 


by Stephen Chan 


N 1986 the South Pacific became a focus of international attention 

i and, in the world of strategic studies, took its place as a potentially 
sensitive region It had been, usually, a quiet region, but had been 

stirred by New Zealand’s refusal to entertam US nuclear warships in her 
harbours, and her subsequent suspension from the ANZUS military pact 
In New Zealand, there had been some attempt to locate anti-nuclearism 
ın an ordered foreign policy,! generally, however, ıt was clear that much 
policy formulation was hurried and lacked a defined base Even so, the 
US reaction to the New Zealand stand seemed shrill and overbearing 
Even the Daily Telegiaph editorialised that, should the South Pacific be 
declared a nuclear-free zone, 1t ‘might actually help the United States with 
its difficulties of over-extension’ The comment continued, however, that, 
‘for fairness’s sake, ıt would also have to be linked to a Soviet guarantee 
not to involve itself further ın a region where it has no traditional 
concern ” It is exactly the Soviet Union’s interest in the region that has 
alarmed many western observers This 1s not so much related to a nuclear- 
free New Zealand ın itself, but the impact that a repudiation of US 
nuclearism by a large South Pacific nation would have on the small 
nations, patiently and assiduously courted by the USSR It would be a 
mistake, however, to transpose the east-west rivalry, and orthodox 
analyses of ıt, intact to the South Pacific 

It ıs true to suggest that the South Pacific island states are small, young 
and inexperienced — perhaps even naive — ın international relations This 
is not a condition that automatically predisposes a nation towards the 
Soviet Union It has often been pointed out that, in dealing with third 
world states, there is not necessarily any intrinsic merit to Soviet policies 
that makes them attractive, but Soviet policies are counterposed ‘to the 
lack of sensitivity on the part of the US to the susceptibilities and 
demands’ of third world nations 3 To an extent, this applies ın the South 
Pacific as well where the insensitivity of US fishing fleets, unrestrained 
by the US Government, has made the prospect of fishing agreements with 
the Soviet Union seem sensible and orderly The addition of certain 
harbour and port facilities to Soviet fishing fleets has appeared as a recent 
but defined thin end of a wedge to some observers 

From the South Pacific Island capitals, however, the prospect of 
competing powers 1s more densely populated than the traditional east- 
west configuration, and the choices among competing powers more 
complicated In a Pacific Basin with both large and small nations, there 
appears to be a natural suspicion and antipathy towards the large on the 
part of the small This 1s expressed in terms of avoiding dependencies 
In terms of economic transactions, such dependencies are unavoidable 
for small and poor nations, but those who impose or exploit them without 
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sensitivity are suspected Japan, for instance, has been likened to a shark 
among little fish ¢ Australia and New Zealand are suspect as large Pacific 
nations in their own right, but also as flag-bearers of US interests and 
ensurers ‘that the systems of government in the Islands are broadly 
compatible with the interests of the American-based military system’, 
which has bases on a number of Pacific islands that are not yet 
independent * By contrast, the Soviet Union, although a Pacific power, 
has no bases near the South Pacific island-states, has colonised no South- 
Pacific territory, and has never slave-traded or arms-dealt in the region’s 
colonial history She comes, therefore, with clean credentials which, from 
the South Pacific viewpoint, are worth at least an inspection.§ 

Moreover, in viewing the matter as exclusively east-west, there is a 
temptation to overlook what may be a struggle within the western camp. 
Apart from the US imterest ın the South Pacific, with its military and 
nuclear concerns, there is a strong French interest — complicated by 
peculiar colonial fixations but with 1ts own military and nuclear objectives 
The testing of nuclear weapons 1n the South Pacific 1s, in French eyes, an 
essential process in the maintenance of France as an independent nuclear 
power in the western alliance, unbeholden to the US. Furthermore, France 
has consistently used her third world colonies as a foundation of inter- 
national power and influence Some have viewed her African adventures 
as assertions of power in Africa and among her western partners; the 
recent involvement in Chad being to prevent a successful US role in the 
Chad ımbroglo 7 In the South Pacific, therefore, the high profile the 
French accord their interests, often against nationalist sentiment (as, e.g. 
m New Caledonia), complicates the island-state’s view of the west. 

Against this, the recently-independent South Pacific states have stressed 
their determination to inaugurate independent relations with a wide range 
of countries, ‘and may choose to establish hnks with Communist countries 
as well’, provided that ‘our wishes must come first in our dealings with 
foreign nations ’® According to the Prime Minister of Vanuatu, Father 
Walter Limi, seen by many as a standard-bearer for independent, perhaps 
even non-aligned, Pacific foreign policies, the competition between the 
US and the Soviet Union provides him with his ‘biggest fear’, that ‘there 
is a danger our priorities will be determined by the capitals of foreign 
governments ° The more any one power seeks to impose a particular 
view on the Pacific island-states, the more vigorous will be the desire to 
view all competing powers equitably; to assert a maturity to deal with 
either the US or the Soviet Union, ın terms of what are strictly defined 
as national and indigenous Pacific interests 

There is a further factor underlying this continuing declaration of 
independence In his independence address to the nation, Lini spoke of 
guidance from God and ‘from our own custom and traditional values... 
God and custom must be the sail and the steering-paddle of our canoe.’!° 
Again and again, the prerogatives of Pacific custom are asserted in the 
formation of both national and foreign policy There are some caveats 
here Firstly, as authors like Gladue have sought to demonstrate, psycho- 
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logical and culturally-based peiceptions of a people or nation can distort 
a proper view of what that people or nation, operating out of an individual 
psychology and culture, are trying to do 1 There should, therefore, be 
an attempt to take Pacific cultures mto consideration when examining 
their foreign policies Secondly, this cultural base cannot be viewed 
fetishistically. There can be no ‘anthropological diplomacy’ here, as 
perhaps a recent American school of thought would suggest.1? Pacific 
foreign policy choices are still made with the real world m mind, and 
are not the expression of savages abroad in the world Thirdly, there are 
geographical limits and divisions to any declared South Pacific culture 
The region is divided into distinct Melanesian, Micronesian and Poly- 
nesian areas, within the Solomon Islands group alone, there are over 
eighty different languages 13 Cultural differences between Gilbert and 
Ellice islanders led to the separate independences of two countries, 
Kiribati and Tuvalu.1* And, of course, in one of the strongest of the 
island-states, Fiyi, there ıs the smouldering racial tension between Fijuans 
and Indians 15 

Having made these caveats, it remains the case that, in the assertion of 
independent foreign policies, an assertion of culture will accompany them 
and must be taken into consideration. A political defence of a generalised 
and rhetorical culture can provide a strong rallying point, a point of 
solidarity, in times of criticism or foreign pressures The notion of a 
uniqueness in the face of superpower imtrigues and nuclear imperialism 
was discernible in some Maori submissions to the New Zealand Defence 
Committee of Enquiry in 1986 18 The amorphous nature of a Maori 
identity influenced by years of white settlement, and a lack of deep impact 
on political mstitutions means that, in foreign policy, as ın domestic 
policy, a peculiarly Maor: outlook is missing 17 Moreover, as many com- 
mentators have noted, a large division exists between Maori and Pacific 
island communities in New Zealand 18 Nevertheless, younger and more 
radical Maori activists and politicians may wish to stress a cultural 
solidarity between themselves as a people alienated within their own 
country, and the South Pacific peoples alienated by great power machina- 
tions within their own region This would add a new twist to the idea that 
New Zealand’s anti-nuclearism could lead to a series of anti-nuclear (and 
possibly anti-western) dominoes ın the South Pacific 

This is hardly the view of Prime Minister Walter Lint He sees the 
anti-nuclear issue in the Pacific context as one where the very strong 
Vanuatu stand has been only palely reflected by the Lange Government 
in New Zealand 1° This, of course, contains not a little point-scormg the 
stakes in New Zealand were higher than those for Vanuatu However, 
Lini’s comments do serve to illustrate the increasing assertiveness of some 
South Pacific foreign policies It 1s this assertiveness, and its readiness to 
consider Soviet shipping rights, future non-alignment, and even diplomatic 
exchanges with Libya, that has set western observers to ponder the South 
Pacific. It 1s not that anything major has happened, or even been prepared 
~~ even outlined The fear is that an assertiveness, coupled with a naivety, 
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cannot be constrained or predicted As observers study more intently the 
South Pacific situation, they will find, under an east-west view, a region 
with a complex set of views and ambitions that deserve more detailed 
attention than has hitherto been accorded them. 
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OPERA AT WEXFORD 


by Peter Orr 


AST year, Wexford Festival Opera was facing a full-scale emergency 
L Three operas were scheduled for performance, seats had been sold, 
but the Insh Arts Council had withdrawn its financial support, and 
all was on the hazard In the event, there came a happy ending, thanks to 
generous benefactors and the unshaken resolve of those who guide the 
fortunes of this extraordinary musical happening in the south-east 
corner of Ireland But when we arrived in Wexford for the thirty-fifth 
season, we all knew that 1t had been, as someone said in quite another 
context, a damned close-run thing, and there was evident appreciation of 
the stalwart efforts of the festival’s tireless chairman, Barbara Wallace, 
the astute artistic director Elaine Padmore, and many others whose names 
may never make the headlines, but whose achievements are recorded 
in the annals of the Wexford Festival 
Engelbert Humperdinck (1854-1921) is widely known as the composer 
of that delicious fairy-tale opera, Hansel und Gretel But Wexford, with 
typical boldness and a discerning eye for deserving rarities, chose to open 
this year’s festival with a lesser-known Humperdinck opera, Konigskinder, 
the doleful tale of a goose-girl and a king’s son who fall ın love and die 
in each other’s arms after eating bread that has been poisoned by a witch 
A flimsy little story, based on a play by Ernst Rosmer (who was actually 
a woman), Konigskinder had its first performance as a melodrama with 
music at Munich on 23 January, 1897. It was not a success, and later 
Humperdinck reworked the score, and the opera was given its premiére 
at the Metropolitan Opera in New York on 28 December, 1910, with a 
cast which included Hermann Jadlowker, Geraldine Farrar and Louise 
Homer Only eighteen days earlier, the Met had witnessed another first 
performance, of Puccim’s La Fanciulla del West, with Destinn, Caruso 
and Amato Understandably, it was Puccini who carried off the honours 
for that season 
Konigskinder 1s by no means an easy opera Apart from the fact that it, 
too, has a witch, there 1s scant resemblance to Humperdinck’s earher 
masterpiece, Hansel und Gretel Konigskinder (‘King’s Children’) has 
philosophical, moral intentions, which do not find easy expression through 
the medium of music-drama Although it could fairly be described as a 
lyric opera, with leanings towards the musical world of Schonberg, and 
even Debussy, rather than German opera of its own time, yet the declam- 
atory nature of the first act does not endear itself easily to an audience 
Indeed, the general reaction of the first-night audience at Wexford was, 
I believe, essentially a fair and reasonable one that the opera was just 
too long Having said that, I must add that as the evening went on, and 
the lyrical stram of Humperdinck’s composition became more prominent, 
so the listeners found themselves progressively more engaged in the 
development of the drama 
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The conductor, Albert Rosen, gave a lucid account of the score, which 
contains frequent Wagnerian echoes (Humperdinck assisted Wagner at 
Bayreuth ın 1882) The Theatre Royal, Wexford, must be one of the 
world’s smallest opera houses, seating only 450 (140 seats are to be added 
in 1987), and consequently the orchestral forces had, of necessity, to be 
scaled down from their Wagnerian dimensions The Radio Telefis Eireann 
Symphony Orchestra, which has a regular fixture at Wexford, responded 
admirably, and provided some fine playing, particularly in the woodwind 
section 

The production, a carefully prepared exercise by Michael McCaffery, 
and the settings, by Dı Seymour, emphasized the essentially gloomy nat- 
ure of the work Visually, there was an unusual absence of bright, prim- 
ary colours grey, brown, russet and black prevailed mostly Bits of the 
forest appeared rather imsecurely moored, but the dimensions of the 
Theatre Royal do not easily allow elaborate scenic effects That operas 
are mounted there at all is the result of ingenious invention on the part 
of production and design staff. 

On stage, there was a very strong cast Pauline Tinsley’s witch was a 
vigorous and striking piece of characterization She 1s given one of the 
most memorable moments ın the score, a menacing little number accom- 
panied by tympani It 1s one of the work’s shortcomings that the witch is 
so casually written out of the story she suffers death by fire, offstage, in 
an interval between the acts, having left behind that time-bomb, the 
noxious product of her bakery As the goose-girl, the German soprano 
Daniela Bechly offered a touchingly simple interpretation, displaying a 
voice of an attractively youthful quality, though perhaps lacking a really 
distinctive timbre The king’s son was sung by the American tenor, 
William Lewis, who has had some experience in tackling the heavier 
operatic roles m Europe and America At Wexford, it took a little time 
for the voice to warm up, particularly since the first act of Humperdinck’s 
score demands a largely declamatory style, but later in the opera he 
showed himself capable of securely-moulded phrasing There are no 
reservations about Sergei Leiferkus, as the Fiddler I last heard him at 
Wexford two years ago, as Boniface ın Massenet’s Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame, and this year he confirmed those earlier impressions of quite 
exceptional vocal and hustrionic talent Here is a baritone voice of ample 
proportions, with sweetness and firmness combined ın the middle register, 
and a triumphantly ringing top Leiferkus, who was born in Leningrad, 
made his debut at the Bolshoi as Eugene Onegin Scottish Opera engaged 
him last year as their Don Giovanni, and now he ıs with them again, as 
Escamillo ın Carmen ‘This ıs one of the many delights of Wexford, that 
audiences regularly encounter on the rosters there singers of international 
standing Ineed, it 1s fascinating to peruse the list of artists who have 
appeared there since 1951, and come upon such names at Mattiwilda 
Dobbs, Mirella Frem, Graziella Scrutti, Janet Baker, Fiorenza Cossotto, 
Giacomo Aragall, Nicola Monti, Ragnar Ulfung, Sesto Bruscantini, 
Geraint Evans, Marko Rothmuller and Plinio Clabass1 among a profusion 
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of singers who have enjoyed renown ın the world’s opera houses over the 
past three decades And from its beginnings, this ıs what audiences have 
come to expect of Wexford 1986 has seen no hint of departure from a 
sustamed pattern of excellence. 

The season’s second opera, Rossini’s Tancredi, with a libretto based on 
Voltaire’s play, Tancréde, served only to confirm the merits of Wexford’s 
casting and production The setting is Syracuse, at the beginning of the 
twelfth century, the exiled Tancredi has returned, incognito, to defend 
his native land against the Saracens, and to claim the love of Amenaida, 
daughter of the Syracusan ruler, Argirio A letter from Amenaida to 
Tancredi 1s intercepted, there is general misconception of the intentions 
contained therein, and Amenaida is, mistakenly, thought to be guilty of 
treachery The truth eventually comes out, but too late to ensure the 
happmess of the two lovers In the final scene Tancredi, mortally wounded 
in battle, is married to his beloved Amenaida at a death-bed ceremony. 
The opera ends with his expiry Such is the bare outline of the plot, which 
provided Rossini with material for the most wonderfully expressive vocal 
writing In this opera, the part of Tancredi is set for female voice, (not 
an uncommon practice at the time of its composition in 1813), and the 
American mezzo Kathleen Kuhlmann gave us a noble interpretation, bold 
and affecting, and entirely credible throughout Here was singing of a 
very high order indeed As Amenaida, Inga Nielsen displayed a formid- 
able vocal technique, allied to purity of tone and an impeccable line. The 
rôle of Argirio, her father, 1s a characteristic example of Rossini’s writing 
for high tenor, and Bruce Ford coped fearlessly with the demanding 
tessitura in a stirring exhibition of vocal agility in the higher ranges 

The Wexford Festival Male Chorus provided weight and vigour in the 
concerted numbers, while from the pit Arnold Oestman directed singers 
and orchestra in a movingly cohesive presentation of a score abounding 
in felicities It 1s salutary to be reminded that not all of Rossin ıs bubbling 
froth and energetic gaiety Tancredi embodies many passages of exquisite 
loveliness, and its total effect ın the opera house is genuinely moving 
Here, the producer Michael Beauchamp and the designer William 
Passmore contrived, in circumstances far from easy, to underline the real 
qualities of the opera 

The third presentation of the 1986 season, which I was sadly unable to 
accommodate within my timetable, was Ambroise Thomas’s Mignon, sung 
(as were the other operas) in the original language, with Cynthia Clarey 
as Mignon, and conducted by Yan Pascal Tortelier, who gave such a 
memorable reading of Massenet’s Le Jongleur de Notre Dame at Wexford 
in 1984. Besides the three operas, there was a wide range of concerts and 
recitals, from string quartets ın the afternoon to Victor Herbert songs ın 
the Talbot Hotel at midnight. Since their introduction a few seasons back, 
these programmes have been for me among the more delightful and 
inviting aspects of what 1s, for those of us who have known it over the 
years, a unique annual event in a small Irish town of no particular 
pretensions 
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THE following information has been supplied to us by Eurofocus (No. 
37/86 and 39/86) 

‘For the European Community unemployment 1s not a foregone conclu- 
sion In the next two years, the Community will have a good chance of 
cutting its progress back in a major way What is needed is for national 
governments to better coordinate their pohcies, and for each country to 
encourage basic agreements between management and staff’. (So concludes 
the Commission in its Annual Economic Report) In this review of the 
year’s situation, the European Commission warns that without new action 
more than 10% of people of working age will still be unemployed in the 
year 1990, a possibility it describes as ‘unacceptable’ For the Twelve, the 
jobless rate this year will be 11.9% (10 8% for the Ten, ie. without Spain 
and Portugal). The latter figure could be brought down to 7.1% by 1990 
1f member states follow a strategy of cooperation Europeans have to rely 
‘on themselves for any substantial creation of jobs The fall of the dollar, 
the Third World debt and all the other difficulties of the world economy 
do not, however, bring great encouragement for expansion outside to 
Community industry 

Demand within the Community has to be stimulated and the Commission 
regards as important investment ın private and public sectors. The share 
of investments in the GNP of the Community is still below 1960s levels, 
iilustrating the need for a boost. Consumption could be stimulated by re- 
ducing tax on income It is also necessary to reduce the rise in real wages 
If present trends continue, real rises will reach 19% by 1990 This must 
be held at 1 1% for the Ten. Such an aim has to be pursued at a national 
level between bosses and unions, as well as governments Social charges 
should also be reduced. 

Most member states have succeeded in reducing inflation The economy 
and the profitability of business have benefited from the lower oil price 
Some countries, ike Germany and Luxembourg, have more of a breathing 
space, but for the Community as a whole, it’s now or never As from the 
end of September 1986 the number of unemployed in the 12-nation Euro- 
pean Community had risen by 179,000. This represented a 1% increase in 
the number of jobseekers registered with unemployment exchanges The 
majority of the ‘new unemployed’ in September were school leavers and 
those who had just completed a training course, as the Community’s 
Statistical Office, Eurostat, has pointed out. During September the number 
of unemployed under 25 years of age rose by 32% But the effect that 
school leavers have on the unemployment figures in the individual member 
states depends on the date on which the school year normally ends 

Unemployment among the under-25s fell by 15% in a year, both in the 
Community as a whole and ın mdividual member states, with the exception 
of Ireland, Spain and Italy. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


AN ALTERNATIVE TO CHAOS 


Dear Madam, 

In this, my ninetieth year, may I be permitted to offer an alternative to 
the chaos of mind and body that harasses our lives today? In a letter one 
can but summarize, much too superficially, some of the basic elements of 
it, drawn from personal experience and the writings resulting from them 
It ıs not a temporary panacea, it 1s a gradual, long-term nner renaissance 
not very different from the momentous happenings ın Greece, c 431 BC, 
when the Erinyes — the avengers of the gods — and their associated 
beings, dealing out retribution and justice from outside Man, turned into 
the moral force within Man, and the word for Conscience first appeared 

We are conscious beings in a three-dimensional world We regard this 
finite world as the real world, and the infinite spiritual world as of little 
or no significance in the solution of our problems We are, ın fact, fright- 
ened or embarrassed by anything to do with religion, or things of the 
spirit, that are not wholly orthodox Spiritual progress is never mentioned 
by our legislators or by forecasters of what our society will be like in, say, 
AD 2,100 Intellectuals, scientists and others hike them demand objective 
proof of spiritual theories, beliefs and experiences Fatling such proof, 
they automatically reject their validity Reason and logic are paramount 
In such circumstances, materialism flourishes The young, generally speak- 
ing, are brought up in this atmosphere of mner emptiness. Escape drugs 
are a natural corollary of a world like this 

There 1s only one way forward — through the expansion of conscious- 
ness by individual dedication and all that this implies In this way, alone, 
can proof be found of spiritual realities In this way, alone, can Man find 
his true self and be freed from his imprisonment in chaos Our finite world 
must be seen to be finite, the spiritual world seen to be infinite 

The idea of this transmutation of consciousness goes back some time 
To quote from a recent article in the Saturday Review, New York, of 
February 22, 1975: ‘The tapping of man’s vast potential may well usher 
in the next chapter of the great human adventure the emergence of a 
higher consciousness ’ 

I call ıt ‘the New Consciousness’ — new, because born anew in every 
awakened individual, whether Christian, or not — the counterpart of the 
soulless materialism of our world, and the way through love and faith, 
and suffering to the kingdom of God within. 

So one comes to the knowledge that life 1s wholly consciousness, and 
that during its passage through the three-dimensional world the mind and 
intellect are only a part of it, the body and ts constituents only a vehicle 
for it Its medium ıs the Ego, ‘the seat of consciousness’, which in turn 
reflects the individual nature 

Yours faithfully, 
Salcombe, Devon HUGH CALLAWAY 
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THE SECRETS OF ANTHONY BLUNT, THE SPY 


Conspiracy of Silence The Secret Life of Anthony Blunt Barry Penrose and 
Simon Freeman Grafton Books £1495 

This book ıs a fine example of what I can only call research journalism It 
has taken several years to write Every written source has been thoroughly 
studied, the number of interviews 1s prodigious Much enterprise and inegenuity 
have clearly been at work At one moment we are hearing from Sir Dick 
White, the head of M15 and, later, MI6 At the next, we are receiving the 
confidences of a homosexual partner of both Anthony Blunt and Guy 
Burgess ‘Jack Hewitt, a nineteen year old working class boy from the north- 
east of England Hewitt was good-looking and bright, without being very 
intellectual He had met Burgess in 1937 Apart from separations after their 
periodic rows they lived together continuously until Burgess’s defection in 
1951 He was Burgess’s lover, his companion and his manservant He was also 
a lover of Anthony Blunt during the war and was frequently ‘‘gtven as gift” to 
people Burgess wanted to influence ° 

Att lunchtime on a certain day one of the authors reached the conclusion 
that a retired civil servant, address unknown, had supplied Guy Burgess with 
crucial information By 130 am on the following morning, he was knocking 
on his door in Rome Few value judgments are provided One cannot recom- 
mend the method to every aspiring author, but it works very well here 

The picture of Anthony Blunt that emerges ıs compelling Communist for 
many years, but homosexual always It was very easy and tempting to be a 
Communist ın Oxford or Cambridge during the 1930s My greatest under- 
graduate friend, when I was a young don, was Philip Toynbee, first Com- 
munist president of the Union Dents Healey we have all been made aware 
was an undergraduate Communist But all that was very public The secrecy 
and the homosexualism of Cambridge were absent (The latter had been much 
more prominent in Oxford during the 1920s) 

Blunt, for all his brillance, remained a politica] innocent, indeed a political 
goose I cannot beheve that he would ever have been a Communist spy if 
he had not come under the macabre influence of Guy Burgess, a crazy 
politician to his finger tips 

Personally I accept Blunt’s statement at the time of his exposure that he 
was over-persuaded by Guy Burgess to spy for the Soviet Union I accept his 
further statement, discounted by many ‘When later I realised the true facts 
about Russia, I was prevented from taking any action by personal loyalty’ 
So we are left to find in Guy Burgess his evi] genius, though the word evil 
seems inappropriate to one who gained the affection of such distinguished and 
delightful men as Harold Nicolson and the high Treasury official, Sir Dennis 
Proctor 

I knew Guy Burgess slightly and have never understood his magnetism He 
is repeatedly described in this book as ‘dirty, and even smelly’ Nevertheless 
an exquisite aesthete like Blunt, one of the finest intellects of his age, seems 
to have passed under his thrall 
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Anthony Blunt was adored by many of his students, particularly it would 
seem, the women On the other hand, some of his colleagues were full of 
reservations Professor George Zarnecki, for example, was always critical 
‘I was always worried’, he has written, ‘about Blunt’s involvement with male 
students I was afraid of a scandal It was pretty obvious what was going on 
He was indiscreet There was usually a favourite who would go to the flat at 
odd times I won’t name people he had affairs with, some of them are well 
known now ın the art world As for rough trade I was shocked about 
that He once had a painter here who seemed to be his friend and ate his 
sandwiches ın Anthony’s flat ° 

It 1s a strange thought that Anthony Blunt and Hugh Dalton (whose diaries 
I have been reading at the same time as this biography), were both sons of 
clergymen Both rejected Christianity so totally that ıt hardly figures in their 
hfe stories Both retained their own very subjective ideas of what was night and 
wrong In their different ways they were outstanding products of Cambridge 
University As an Oxford man I persuade myself that, with all our faults, we 
Jacked a certain arrogance that I associate with the other University But I 
may well be wrong Now I come to think of it, we ourselves believed that 
Oxford was the centre of the universe 

FRANK LONGFORD 


THE SOVIET WORLD MISSION 


Moscow Challenges the Woild Ion Ratu, with an Introduction by Brian 
Crozier The Sherwood Press £12 50 

This book was substantially written between 1946 and 1950, but neither 
message nor subject have m essence altered Valuable updating 1s provided by 
Brian Crozier who 1s even less impressed than is Ion Ratu, the distinguished 
exile from ‘Stalinist? Romania, by the tactical retreats and the blandishments 
with which, like the interrogators of their secret police, the Kremlin inter- 
sperses its diplomacy and propaganda of menace and invective 

The revolt against ‘hberal democracy’ after World War II 1s shown as com- 
ing both from international Communism and the Nazi and varied Fascist move- 
ments Marxism ıs ably analysed as one of two alternative non-deist phul- 
osophies, at least at the time of writing the other being existentialism 

The younger Pitt spoke of the ‘armed doctrine’ of Revolutionary France It 
1s Mr Ratiu’s thesis that Communism ıs a great driving force because, con- 
trary to Marx’s expectation, the revolution occurred (thanks to Imperial 
Germany) not ın a more advanced country but in one of Engels’s ‘dying’ Slavic 
nations Soviet Russia inherited, and denied self-determination to parts of the 
empire, largely Asian, of the Tsars Russian ‘vigour and vitality’, displayed 
early on in the expansion of Kievan Russ to the Caspian, were persistent 
Russian traits They were manifested in the messianic vision of the Third Rome, 
heir to Byzantium, and the Pan-Slavism of the nineteenth century and since 

The Russian people, ured to suffering by climate and conditions, para- 
doxically combined xenophobia with a sense of justice and universal brother- 
hood There was also a collectivist strain ın a people that never experienced 
feudalism Their history ‘is punctuated by violent change and revolution’ 
Soviet Russia has a more sinister world mission than that of Holy Russia The 
USSR ıs the self-appointed homeland of all toulers Its security 1s made para- 
mount It is the base for patient, remorseless advances that the West must 
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counter with deterrent arms and with the sovereign weapon of truth ‘Moscow 
has nothing to teach the West’ but, like ‘Fascism and Nazism ıt has focused 
attention on the ills of Western society and perhaps it will have speeded up 
the cure’ 


JOHN BIGGS-DAVISON 


ONE MAN’S WAR 


The Enemies Within The story of the miners’ strike 1984-5 Ian MacGregor 
and Rodney Tyler Collins £15 00 

This book should be essential reading for all politicians, all civil servants, 
all political back-room boys, and all swivel-chair TV commentators on British 
politics. Much of it 1s a familiar tale to those m Britain who were, perforce, 
involved nightly ın the year-long mimers’ dispute as viewers of one of the best 
and ugliest TV dramas of our tıme But it ıs the analysis that matters — and 
the personality of Arthur Scargul’s opponent in the ring 

For Ian MacGregor, far from being a high-priced American industrialist- 
turned-banker, brought in to thwart the advance of British Trade Union 
democracy as he was first portrayed, was at 71 as tough as Scargill, and proved 
to be even more determined He was in fact a graduate of the old Glasgow 
‘Tech’ (now re-named more euphoniously but less significantly as the University 
of Strathclyde), whose roots were as deeply set in Clydeside and Argyll as 
Scargill’s ın Yorkshire When Scargill was learning his Marxism of the book 
in. Moscow, MacGregor was learning how to handle real Trade Unionists, 
some of whom had Mafia support, in the rough world of mdustrial Appalachia, 
Pennsylvania and Colorado When he was brought ın to make productive sense 
of British Steel, he was already vastly experienced, undeviating in his convic- 
tion that industrial performance must be measured by its productivity, and 
totally free from that addiction to compromise that afflicts most Bnitish poli- 
ticians, almost all British bureaucrats, and all British Prime Ministers down to 
1979 

That he won his battle with Scaigill is now well-known He tells here not 
only how he did it, but reveals the numbers of his enemies withn PR men 
on all sides, including Peter Walker, constantly preoccupied with his image- 
making, whose interventions came close to wrecking MacGregor’s tactics, 
civil servants whether in Whitehall or in Hobart House who emerge here as 
all too cosy and inward-looking, living not by settling disputes but by living 
with and alongside them, the partisanship of most TV programmes, and the 
rarity of ‘balance’ on them, and many Trade Union leaders too often seek- 
ing not to further their members’ interests but to overthrow governments 
Through his pages, one is made aware of the bitter reality of these disputes, 
of their folly, and of the fact that they usually aie halted only by the deter- 
mination and physical courage of ordinary working people MacGregoi won 
his fight for imcreased productivity output per man in the British coal fields 
is now 40% higher than before the confrontation, and sixty thousand men 
have chosen to leave the dustry But ıt was a grim year The book serves as 
a reminder that in any War the victory of reason — and of decency — depends 
not only on politicians but on having industrialists available with Ian 
MacGregor’s conviction, patience — and guts 

ESMOND WRIGHT 
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WAITING — FOR WHAT? 


Waiting, the Whites of South Africa Vincent Crapanzano Paladin Books 
£495 
The Professor of Anthropology at the City University of New York has 
written an unusual and valuable study of the attitudes of South African 
Whites He spent two long periods living with and talkmg to the white 
inhabitants of a small town north of Cape Town He writes of it under a 
disguised name, and he allows its inhabitants (whose identities he also hides) 
to speak for themselves, though he accompanies their stories by his own com- 
mentary and explanation The book takes on the character of a novel, and the 
individuals come to hfe without any need for fiction Professor Crapanzano 
cites the reactions of people to issues ike Upbringing, Marnage, Rhodesia, 
Political Consciousness — some of his chapter titles His history is conveyed 
vividly, but mainly by indirection-— though from it one could draw the con- 
clusion that if there were ‘natives’ at the Cape before the Dutch opened up 
the country, they were not today’s many tribes but Bushmen and Zulus only, 
and that ‘settlement’? owed most to the Boers (and ‘development’ much to the 
British?) 
The implication of the book 1s that some five mullion whites are waiting for 
a great upheaval to take place, as happened in Rhodesia twenty years ago 
The strength— and weakness-— of the book ıs the all-but-total omission of 
the attitudes of twenty-three million Blacks and of some three millon 
Coloureds outside the town, and of one milhon Indians — each group at least 
as divided by tribal identity and by ‘race’ as are the whites But to attempt 
to describe their equally diverse and complex attitudes would be an even more 
dtmanding task Yet this omission gives the book a brooding and haunted 
quality, the story of an unspoken but ever-present dread Rarely has the com- 
plexity of the whites’ attitudes, and the extent of the gap between the English 
and Afrikaans-speaking peoples, been so vividly portrayed And the book’s 
remarkable detachment offers little hope to those who await the holocaust 
ESMOND WRIGHT 


THE GROWTH OF TRUSTHOUSE FORTE 


Forte The Autobiography of Charles Forte Sidgwick & Jackson £1295 

It may be thought that I should not be reviewing this book It 1s published 
by Sidgwick & Jackson, of which I was a Director for many years (at one 
time Chairman) We always looked upon Lord Forte ın one sense or another 
as our proprietor I have received much kindness at his hands However, I am 
now retired from Sidgwick & Jackson, and the firm itself has now been sold 
to Macmillans I hope that any objection will not be sustained 

Charles Forte 1s ın my opinion the most successful business man in Britain 
He started with a single milk bar ın the thirties His firm, Trusthouse Forte, 
now owns, I think, about nine hundred hotels and employs, as he tells us in 
this absorbing book, about 60,000 people His career has indeed been extraord- 
inary 

He was born in Italy, partly educated there and partly in Scotland, where 
his father had begun to establish himself As he is at pains to point out, his 
family thad become very well known ın their part of Italy, and had already 
achieved a considerable position in catering in Scotland and England by the 
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time he grew up Nevertheless, he was still an Italian national when Britain 
and Italy found themselves at war He was duly interned, though fairly soon 
released He describes the whole episode with his usual dignity 

Interest will inevitably centre on the bitter struggle with Lord Crowther 
which followed the merger between Trust Houses and the Forte company 
Lord Forte 1s convinced (and I have never known him to be wrong in such 
matters) that Lord Crowther promised to hand over the Chairmanship of 
Trusthouse Forte to him after a year, and then went back on his promise 
One intriguing question presents itself In looking back on it all, Charles Forte 
writes ‘probably the best decision I ever made was the merger with Trust 
Houses But during the blackest moments I thought I could have made a mis- 
take I had misjudged Crowther, who was determined to swindle me out of 
something I had created’ But supposing Charles Forte had judged Crowther 
correctly, would the merger ever have taken place? 

Fortune has often in Charles’s career favoured the brave And bravery was 
required on many occasions Take this situation, for example ‘One Sunday 
Morning I got a telephone call from Frank Smith saying that, to hold our 
position, I personally would have to find another £2 milhon by Monday 
morning My credit was now fully extended, but I told him I would try to 
find the money How do you borrow £2 million within twenty-four hours over 
a week-end?’ How indeed, but I need hardly say that our hero found the only 
way out of the predicament and ‘with one bound he was free’ 

Charles Forte, as 1s well known, has been desperately anxious to obtain 
control of the Savoy Hotel Group of hotels, and hitherto he has been 
frustrated. The chapter dealing with this riveting issue 1s called ‘Unfinished 
Business’ It would seem that Charles Forte hopes that his Joyal and talented 
son, Rocco, will succeed where up to the present he himself thas been held 
at bay The family devotion ın this book gives ıt a moving character all its 
own 

Charles Forte 1s rightly proud of his great achievements, of being Italian, 
of being British, more Scottish than English, and of beg respected for what 
he values most — his integrity He ıs a very grateful man, as two of those 
mentioned here James Knapp Fisher and George Martelli, a great friend 
of mine, had every reason to know But behind the pride there lurks a 
Christian humility ‘My mnate ambition’, he writes, ‘has always been that 
when I sit down at a table with people, I should feel equal to them’ Few men 
who have been so immensely successful, would be content with an aspiration 
so modest 

FRANK LONGFORD 


GLADSTONE’S DIARIES 


Gladstone 1809-1874 & C G Matthew Oxford University Press £1500 
The Gladstone Diaries, Volume Nine January 1875-December 1880 H C G 


Matthew Oxford University Press £55 00 
‘Off . to Cliveden Conversation with (the Duke of) Argyll on Future 


Punishment We had a delightful evening’ It 1s difficult to think of any Prime 
Maınister other than Wiliam Ewart Gladstone who would record such a senti- 
ment in his diary 

Mr Gladstone — and it 1s amazing how the title of ‘Mr’ 1s still normally 
accorded him — dominated Victorian politics In the earlier part of this cen- 
tury his reputation was under a cloud He seemed the personification of Vic- 
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torian respectability and, therefore, to the fashionable, boring The publication 
of his diaries has revealed much more about his personality and made him 
a much more interesting figure 

Gladstone’s diaries lack the immediate fascination of those of some of his 
contemporaries such as the two Greville brothers or indeed the Journal of 
Queen Victoria Gladstone’s diary was a private record kept for religious pur- 
poses It was for this reason that his family gave them into the custody of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury 

The main reason that the diaries were unpublished for so long 1s Gladstone’s 
work with prostitutes Rumours were rife in Victorian society that the Prime 
Minister, despite his public appearance of moral rectitude, was frequently seen 
walking the streets ın search of prostitutes To many people this confirmed 
the view that Gladstone was an arch hypocrite preaching morality and prac- 
tising vice In more recent biographies, readers have learned that Gladstone 
was actually engaged in religious work he, with the assistance of his wife, 
spent much time and money trying to reclaim the prostitutes from vice and 
establishing them ın the colonies 

However the diaries reveal that although the great motive of this work was 
indeed religious, Gladstone was aware that he found a sexual enjoyment by 
meeting and talking to the ‘fallen women’ When he found that he enjoyed 
himself too much, he subjected himself to self-flagellation indicated in the 
journal by a little drawing of a whip 

However, anyone racing through the diaries of 1875 to 1880 for salacious 
material would be disappointed The main thing the diaries record ıs the vast 
amout of reading and writing he managed to do in the midst of an active 
political life Readers of this magazine will be pleased to know that Mr Glad- 
stone was a constant reader and a frequent writer for The Contemporary 
Review chosing ıt for some of his most important articles such as one on the 
effects of rıtualsm in the Church of England and Infallibility ın the Roman 
Catholic Church 

Each volume of the diary has had a most useful introduction by the editor 
Oxford University Press have now gathered these introductions into a book in 
its own right The first volume of these introductions carries Gladstone up to 
the end of his first premiership m 1874 The first two chapters were especially 
written for this book and offer some useful imsights particularly into his 
religious views which Dr Matthew constantly and rightly stresses throughout 
He 1s acclaimed as the leading expert on Gladstone and therefore anything he 
says about him is of interest A second volume ıs to follow 

Gladstone 1809-1874 1s therefore really a series of biographical studies about 
various aspects of his hfe From the diary, Dr Matthew ıs able to offer new 
information not only about Gladstone’s religious views, his sexual life, but 
also his private finances At times one does feel there ıs a little too much on 
government finance, what Gladstone called the ‘Stomach of a nation’ One 
would prefer a little more about Gladstone’s remarkable wife, Catherine It 
is also annoying to use the word ‘Apostate’ for Gladstone’s friends, such as 
Manning, who ‘seceded’ to the Church of Rome The continual use of 
‘apostacy’ outdoes Manning himself in religious bigotry This book and the 
diaries 1t 1s based on, will remain an important contribution to the study of 
Victorian politics and one of Britain’s greatest Prime Ministers 

J E B MUNSON 
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IN AMERICA’S INNOCENCE 


The New Radicalism in America 1889-1963 the intellectual as a social type 

Christopher Lasch Norton and Company £7 95 
The second term ın the White House of the most conservative President in 
American history is a curious moment for W W Norton to re-issue 
Christopher Lasch’s study first published in 1965 For when almost every 
American commentator seems preoccupied with economic issues, with the role 
of the entrepreneur and with the hunt for foreign policy treachery in high 
places, Lasch describes another world and introduces other characters Lincoln 
Steffens, Randolph Bourne, Walter Lippmann, Mabel Dodge Luhan, Jane 
Addams and John Reed It 1s the story of the shift in the US from politics 
to social reform and women’s rights, and the unmasking of civic corruption 
None of the mood of innocence 1s unfamiliar, but the tale 1s vividly told, it 
captures the mood of innocence of fifty and sixty years ago, the bliss of a 
dawn, however false, and the conviction that as it rose in the East ıt heralded 
a new and clean civilisation In our disillusioned and ugly world, for whom 
each reality ıs worse than the last, Christopher Lasch’s survey 1s — sadly — 
escapist, and almost fictional, reading ın those days to be young was heaven 
ESMOND WRIGHT 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


Crisis in the Kremlin (Gollancz 
£1295) ‘Soviet succession and the 
rise of Gorbachov’ us the sub-title 
of this engrossing book by Richard 
Owen. He covers all six leadership 
changes since the Russian Revolution 
1917 He deals quite shortly with the 
changes from Lenin to Stalin, Krush- 
chev’s succession and his overthrow 
by Brezhnev in October 1964 Ruch- 
ard Owen was The Times Moscow 
correspondent 1982 to 1986, during 
four years of three succession strug- 
gles, Andropov following after Brezh- 
nev’s death in 1962 with his vast plans 
for economic hberalisation and the 
elimination of widespread corruption, 
endemic in the Soviet system After 
his death, the elderly Chernenko 
strove to lmit Andropov’s reforms 
and return to the old inertia Mean- 
while, the young Mikhail Gorbachov, 
the follower of Andropov, was build- 
ing his strength to succeed Cher- 
nenko, which he did quite easily after 
the latter’s death early in 1984 Rach- 
ard Owen gives a detailed picture 
of the wheehng and dealings in these 


succession struggles They all have 
simuarities, but with one basic dif- 
ference The change over can now 
take place without death or imprison- 
ment The indoctrination of Marxist- 
Lenninist ideology remains dominant 
Further ‘the national myths of revo- 
lution and war are so powerful m 
Russia that they mould the outlook 
of all generations’ He points out that 
‘while political style and economic 
methods change, the Soviet view of 
the outside world does not’ The 
author has perhaps unfortunately 
‘avoided footnotes, largely because 
much of my account is based on my 
own observations, notes and reports 
as a correspondent on the spot, 
coupled with officials or diplomats 
who asked not to be named’ On the 
other hand, he includes a useful bib- 
liography and sources 


Armed Truce, the Beginnings of 
the Cold War, 1945-6, (Hamish Ham- 
iton £15) A vivid and sharply de- 
tailed picture by Hugh Thomas of 
the early post-war years, when West- 
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ern-Russian relations were an armed 
truce — Acheson’s phrase repeated 
by Litvinov In this, the first in what 
ys designed as a series of volumes, 
Lord Thomas offers an admurable glo- 
bal view of the world of 1946, and 
studs it with pen portraits of the 
leaders from Attlee to Stalin — anxı- 
ous and bewildered by the problems 
of peace, which were proving far 
more complex than those of war 
(EW) 


States, Countries, Provinces, Mich- 
ael Hurst ed (Kensal Press £12 95) 
If the title 1s forbidding, the book 1s 
enticing, as your reviewer found on 
dipping happily into Nikola: Tolstoy’s 
brilliant analysis of the Russian 
character As illuminating 1s Anthony 
Nicholls’s study of the German iden- 
tity — the absence of which and of 
clear frontiers made for such havoc 
Admurable too are Richard Clegg on 
the Greeks, Anthony Upton on the 
Finns and the more esoteric piece 
by Richard Crampton, “The Rumehan 
Factor ın Bulgarian Politics, 1878- 
1908’ Colin Lucas gives local and 
regional insight into the Great Revo- 
lution, the bi-centenary celebration of 
which 1s already being prepared in 
the Fifth French Republic Frances 
Lannon on nationalist and autono- 
mist movements in Catholic Spain 
and James Cameron and the Editor 
himself on Scotland suggest analogies 
with dissidence ın Treland or, for that 
matter, in Quebec (J B-D) 


John Masefield (Library of the 
Boston Athenaeum, Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass, USA) This ‘bitblio- 
graphical description of his first, Hmi- 
ted, signed and special editions’ 1s the 
work of Crocker Wight with the sup- 
port and collaboration of the Boston 
Athenaeum ‘Not included, for the 
most part, are broadsides, ıntroduc- 
tions to books of other authors, col- 
lected works, translations, advance 
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copies, magazine articles or words 
said on special occasions A descrip- 
tion of dust covers or jackets 1s eh- 
minated’? In compihng this volume, 
Crocker Wight has done an immense 
amount of work exammmg matenal 
from numerous sources He pays par- 
ticular tribute to two previous biblig- 
taphers, Charles H Simmons whose 
work ıs dated “1930, and to Geoffrey 
Handley-Tiaylor who published his 
bibhography m 1961 Masefield was 
then 81 and died in 1967 In his Fore- 
word, to this new study, Geoffrey 
Handley-Taylor writes generously 

‘This definitive work fills a major 
gap in first-hand information relating 
to Masefield’s published output’ No 
doubt libraries with any literary pre- 
tension will need this volume One 
word of caution relates to copyright 
Where he considers ıt applicable in 
relation to a publication, Crocker 
Wight refers to copyright, either 
British or American as the case may 
be There are differences in the appli- 
cation of copyright in American and 
British law 


The Eighteenth Century Background 
(Ark Paperbacks £3 95) 

Professor Basil Willey’s celebrated 
‘studies in the idea of nature in the 
thought of the period’ was first pub- 
hshed in 1940 and ıs now usefully 
reprinted as a paperback The out- 
come of lectures delivered in Cam- 
bridge, the work starts in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century and 
ends with Wordsworth The ‘central 
theme of the book’, Professor Willey 
writes, 1s ‘to illustrate the importance, 
in that century, of the idea of 
“Nature” in religion, ethics, philoso- 
phy and politics, and im particular 
to indicate some stages in that divin- 
ization of “Nature” which culminates 
in Wordsworth!’ The work 1s addres- 
sed both to the general reader and to 
the student of literature 
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FACT AND INTERPRETATION IN THE 
CHRISTIAN GOSPEL 
by R. L. P. Milburn 


N a period of general uncertainty the bishops of the Church of 
i England provide convenient Aunt Sallies Recent discussions in and 
around the General Synod have left them with flank exposed. They 
can, on the one side, be accused of clinging to a rigidly literal interpreta- 
tion of doctrines which, ın their heart of hearts, they acknowledge as 
inviting re-statement, while critics of more conservative temper find ıt 
easy to charge them; with failure to proclaim ın ıts fullness the Faith 
entrusted to their care 

The theme of debate has shifted notably since the time, a century or 
more ago, when the publication of Essays and Reviews led to a hullabaloo 
concerning such matters as the inspiration of the Hebrew prophets and 
the eternity of Hell awaiting the unbeliever. Today the Old Testament 
appears to have lapsed into oblivion despite St. Augustine’s warning: ‘In 
the Old Testament the New lies hid; ın the New Testament the Old 1s 
made clear’ And Hell, eternal or otherwise, is mentioned only with a 
deprecatory half-smile. 

The subject which, understandably enough, excites interest is the ques- 
tion how far the Gospels may be claimed as presenting an accurate record 
of the life and teaching of Jesus Christ. Is the miraculous element, which 
no ingenuity can quite explain away, to be regarded as an essential part 
of the history or as uncalled-for legendary embellishment? To such 
enquiries the bishops reply with gentlemanly caution. The ancient 
formulae of the Apostles’ and Nicene Creed are declared to be the 
unvarying norm of belief with, however, the corollary that statements 
there made may pass through the alembic of the individual mind and 
emerge with a variety of interpretations attaching to them. Where the 
more adventurous among the bishops seem to strike an unaccustomed 
note ıs their insistence that there are certain questions concerning the 
Gospels which ought never to be pressed since they do not admit of a 
straightforward answer, Yes or No. This echo of Pilate’s enquiry “What 
is Truth?’ comes thus to be rephrased ‘How do you disentangle fact Bon 
interpretation?’ 

‘Mind’, observed one of the earliest Greek philosophers, ‘came and set 
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all things in order’, and with this achievement the historian’s task corres- 
ponds for, if history 1s to become intelligible, out of the confused medley 
of facts some must be selected, stressed and explained. A balance will 
need to be struck because, while overburdened and pedantic narrative 
squeezes all life out of history, unchastened interpretation leads but to 
airy romance. Such things need not count for so much if historical writ- 
ing 1s ‘the near ally of poetry and a kind of epic freed from the shackles 
of metre’, but those who have their feet firmly set on the ground may 
never disregard the advice of Polybius that ‘just as, when a living creature 
loses its eyes, 1ts body is rendered entirely useless, so what remains of 
history when it is bereft of truth 1s nothing but a worthless tale’. 

It must be accounted a sign of critical acumen, or providential guid- 
ance, ın the scholars and leaders who were responsible for constructing 
the body of Christian doctrine, that they adopted mto the canon of 
Scripture four Gospels and no more There were many other competitors 
for favour in the third and fourth centuries, but, whereas the omission of 
any of the canonical Four would have gravely curtailed knowledge of 
the life and teaching of Christ, to umport any of the others would mean 
that the Church could no longer make a serious claim to base its creden- 
tials on recorded fact, since the text of the apocryphal Gospels and Acts, 
while they certainly include a few genuine sayings of Jesus, present them- 
selves as, at best, historical novels and often as insubstantial fantasies. 

The best-known and most influential of the apocryphal writings are 
those which concern the Virgin Mary According to St John’s Gospel, 
Mary was present, along with other women, at the foot of the Cross, 
while Luke observes, right at the beginning of Acts, that the Apostles 
were settled at Jerusalem ‘with the women and Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
and with his brethren’ Thereafter complete silence falls until the void 
is filled by two groups of apocryphal romances The former derives from 
the so-called Book of James which dates from the third century. This 
assigns the names Joachim and Anna to Mary’s parents and records the 
circumstances of Mary’s betrothal to Joseph. But more attractive to 
popular devotion and influential for the work of mediaeval artists was 
the narrative of Mary’s death, resurrection and bodily assumption into 
heaven Even in the fourth century, when the thought of Christ the 
Judge began to displace Christ the Teacher on the carved sarcophagi and 
an increase ın veneration for Mary testified to her role as intercessor, 
no allusion occurs to any exceptional circumstances connected with her 
death St Ambrose, for instance, describes her as the ideal virgin ‘who 
gave birth to the Author of Salvation’ but no reference to any doctrine 
of an Assumption crowns his panegyric At about the same time 
Epiphanuus, another zealous champion of orthodox faith, sums the matter 
in this way: ‘Now, if any persons think that I am mistaken, let them 
search through the Scriptures and they will find there no mention of 
Mary’s death and no indication whether she died or did not die, whether 
she was buried or not buried For my part, I venture on no pronounce- 
ment but keep my own counsel and remain silent? The story of the 
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Virgin’s Assumption, ın all its picturesque and dramatic detail, proves 
to be drawn from a document of the fifth century, current in several 
languages but originating in Egypt. And here a pronouncement made by 
the Coptic bishop of Assiut in 1951 becomes relevant. ‘One must remark’, 
the bishop says, ‘that the or1ental, this child of the sun and the exuber- 
ance of light, 1s always attracted and charmed by the marvellous; his 
mentality hardly loves metaphysic, rationalism can have no power over 
him’ The intuitions of spiritually-minded men, who claim to be able 
to deduce what God must be expected to do, may not be lightly dis- 
missed, but religious fervour is not necessarily accompanied by keen 
respect for historical fact, and historians, however devout, can never 
afford to neglect advice which Gautama the Buddha is said to have 
delivered to mankmd: ‘Accept not what you hear by report: do not 
hastily conclude that “it must be so” Hold fast to truth as to a refuge’. 
The stories about the birth and death of the Virgin possess no firmer 
foundation of established fact than has the story of Jack and the Bean- 
stalk, and 1t remains to ask how far this tendency to substitute Oughtness 
for ‘Isness’ may be discerned in the four canonical Gospels also. Patently 
apocryphal touches are to be found here and there, particularly in St 
Matthew’s narrative The story that, when the half-shekel temple-tax 
was demanded, a fish with the appropriate coin in its mouth was con- 
veniently hooked or the attractive incident of Pilate’s wife’s dream bear 
the characteristic stamp of the legendary style. The same may be said 
concerning another of Matthew’s additions — the earthquake, opening 
of tombs and reanimation of corpses which marked the first Good 
Friday In this case, however, the details may be regarded less as imagina- 
tive story-telling than as an attempt, hazardous no doubt, at offering the 
essential nature of a real event — the crucifixion of Jesus, which may 
be dated, with the assistance of such unfriendly witnesses as the Roman 
historian Tacitus, to 30 or perhaps 33 AD While, therefore, apart from 
more general considerations, the silence of the other three Gospel- 
writers makes it certam that no mhabitant of Jerusalem witnessed so 
dramatic a resuscitation as the literal sense of Matthew’s words would 
indicate, the point was thereby pressed home that the death of Christ 
upon the cross was not merely earth-shaking 1n its significance but made 
its victorious power felt even in the silent abodes of the dead. Volumes 
of explanation are compressed into a single, fiercely mmpressiomis’ 

picture. 

Before judgement is passed on the value of the Gospels, 1t must first 
be established what these Gospels claim to be It has to be allowed at 
once that the Gospels are not, and have never pretended to be, systematic 
biographies of Christ Hebrew writers, in the latest Biblical period, were 
perfectly capable of producing straightforward history if they wished to 
do so, and the Book of Maccabees offers an unvarnished account of 
battles and diplomacy which serves as a standard source from which the 
history of the years 175 to 134 BC. may be constructed. The Gospels 
are different in both aim and form. The word ‘Gospel’ means a message 
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of good news, so that gospels are handbooks for mission-teachers, giving 
a string of incidents and sayings jomed together more closely by 
similarity of subject than through careful attention to historical sequence, 
anyhow until Christ’s last, fateful visit to Jerusalem The essence of the 
Gospel is the personality of Jesus, by which people had been sufficiently 
impressed to make collections of his remembered sayings and actions, 
so that the task of the Gospel-writers was to go through this material 
and reduce it to compact and serviceable shape 

In spite of pleas in favour of the prionty of Matthew made by some 
critics, including the Pope and Mr Enoch Powell, it is by now clearly 
established that Mark comes first Writing about the year 135 A D. the 
historian Papias records that ‘Mark became the interpreter of Peter and 
wrote down accurately all that he remembered of what was said or done 
by Christ? Whether this statement ıs precisely true or not, Mark’s 
Gospel was certainly composed at Rome between 65 and 70 AD and 
built up from earlier stories and sayings presented ın note form. Mark’s 
1s a rough-hewn gospel but for all its lack of literary polish ıt 1s built up 
round a sophisticated theme — the gradual unveiling of a secret. The 
dramatic effect ıs to some extent spoilt by the programme-note, whether 
written by Mark himself or by somebody else, with which the work 
begins ‘This ıs the gospel of Jesus, who ıs the Anointed One and the Son 
of God’ But, in Mark’s full narrative, this secret 1s at first shared only 
by Jesus and the Father who, at Christ’s baptism in the river Jordan, 
declares “Thou art my beloved Son, in thee I am well pleased’. John the 
Baptist had some inkling of ıt all when, in his uncouth fashion, he pro- 
claims ‘The Kingdom of God ıs at hand’ But the first clear admission 
comes, rather oddly, from the unclean spirit which possessed the man in 
the synagogue at Capernaum. Unclean spirits, however reprehensible, 
may have insights denied to ordinary mortals, and this one apparently 
caused the afficted man to call out ‘I know who you are — the Holy 
One of God’. 

Thereafter, in spite of remarkable healings and impressive teaching, 
the curtain of comprehension conceals the truth until, in a village of 
Caesarea Philippi, Christ suddenly asked the disciples ‘Whom do men 
say that I am?’ A variety of answers 1s given until St Peter bodly rushes 
in with the words ‘Thou art the Christ’, thereby gaining high praise fol- 
lowed by the sharpest rebuke that the Gospel contains. ‘Get thee behind 
me, Satan’ for trying to turn Christ away from his self-imposed destiny 
Peter, however, was forgiven and, soon afterwards, he, James and John 
saw the curtain raised a little higher when, on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion, they heard the message “This ıs my beloved Son, hear ye him’ The 
secret thus offered to the Apostles was recognised, again oddly enough, 
by the centurion ‘standing over against the cross’ who, with his admission 
‘Truly this was the Son of God’, shows the first fruits of belief among the 
Gentile nations of the world. And Mark concludes his story, at a moment 
of doubt and disarray, when Mary Magdalene and the other women pre- 
sented themselves at Jesus’ tomb There 1s a variant, longer ending 
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attached to the Gospel, but that 1s composed of botched-up bits drawn 
from elsewhere, and the true conclusion runs. ‘They went out and fled 
from the tomb, for trembling and astonishment had come upon them 
and they were afraid’ The women were awestruck with good reason 
since they had come face to face with the mystery of myth fulfilled. 

Matthew and Luke both make extensive use of Mark’s record, 
smoothing out the more rugged modes of expression, together with 
something of Mark’s directness and order, and adding as a second source 
extracts from another collection of sayings which had been compiled in 
memory of the Master On top of that, Matthew included some material 
drawn from, or which would appeal to, the Jews at Jerusalem for whom 
he was writing, while Luke incorporated certain records which were cir- 
culating among the people of Antioch St John stands somewhat apart, 
writing in more sophisticated style from Ephesus, assuming a knowledge 
of the Gospel as given by the other three and filling ın gaps Al! four 
Gospels are written ın rigidly compressed fashion. there are no footnotes 
to help with explanation, no attempt to describe people’s appearance. 
The authors, anxious to convey the essential message, no more and no 
less, found themselves obliged to mterweave fact and explanation alike 
in one close-knit tapestry coloured by admiration rather than desire for 
scientific analysis This led Archbishop Wiliam Temple to utter a 
repeated warning ‘What reaches us in the Gospels is never a certified 
record but always a personal umpression’ All unite in concluding their 
witness with a vivid picture, differing in its details, of the Resurrection 

It is sometimes assumed that the correct manner in which to approach 
the Gospels 1s to pick out a selection of the sayings of Christ from the 
written record and take these as the groundwork upon which a super- 
structure of miraculous happenings has been erected But ın fact the 
process worked precisely the other way on The earliest Gospel was 
preached by St Paul ‘I made known unto you, brethren, the gospel 
which I preached unto you, which also ye received and wherein ye stand’. 
Paul shows singularly little interest ın the details of Jesus’ life For him 
the Gospel 1s the fact of Christ’s death and, more particularly, his resur- 
rection Writing to the Corinthians in the year 54 AD. Paul refers to 
the official list — ‘that which I also received’ — of Christ’s appearances 
after the Resurrection’ first to Cephas, then to the Twelve, then to James, 
then to ‘above five hundred brethren at once of whom the greater part is 
still alive’ 

Paul refers to the Resurrection as the corner-stone of his confidence 
and does not bother to argue the obvious point that, 1f any of the five 
hundred brethren had thought the Resurrection a nonsensical story, they 
could easily have said so and destroyed the whole basis of his teaching 
The point cannot be too firmly pressed that Paul, a strictly monotheist 
‘Hebrew of the Hebrews’ is sufficiently assured of the truth of the Resur- 
rection-event that he couples the name of Jesus — ‘the Lord Jesus 
Christ’ — with that of God only twenty-three years after Jesus had suf- 
fered the agonising death reserved for malefactors of low degree Paul’s 
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style of comment on the Resurrection is to mention it in the simplest 
terms of historical chronicling The Gospel-writers work differently they 
construct an impressionistic picture whereby angels in dazzling raiment 
provide the supernatural lustre which appropriately mdicates a unique 
occurrence Their viewpoint is confirmed im history by the sudden trans- 
formation, against all the odds, of a dispirited collection of Galileans 
into a triumphalist body convinced that ‘whether they lived or whether 
they died were the Lord’s’ 

The short and colourful stories gathered around the record of Christ’s 
birth in the stable at Bethlehem bear about them the vivid impress of 
imaginative story-telling St. Mark, in his Gospel, ignores any tradition 
of a virgin birth and it seems to have made little or no impression on St 
Paul The Virgin Birth had, however, become established as a necessary 
part of the Christian message by the time of Ignatius of Antioch, who 
wrote his letters to the churches round about 110 AD Comparison with 
other stories of the divine paternity of remarkable persons, such as 
Alexander the Great or the emperor Augustus, is not very convincing 
in so essentially Jewish an environment No revelation is possible unless 
the ground is prepared to receive ıt But the Christian consciousness, it 
might be urged, working on some such passage as the Psalmist’s “Thou 
art my son: this day have J begotten thee’ or the promise, declared by 
the prophet Isaiah, that the fullness of the Spirit ‘should rest upon the 
Lord’s Anointed’ led to a literal rendering of a metaphorical idea The 
Birth-narratives will, then, be regarded, according to the viewer’s stand- 
point, as delicate, 1f wholly :maginative, portrayal or as robust affirma- 
tion that uniqueness of personality demands uniqueness in attendant cir- 
cumstances They move out of the sphere of logical proof 

Meanwhile, the story of the Annunciation, as recorded in Luke’s 
Gospel serves, ın a somewhat different fashion, as a reminder that, 1so- 
lated, true facts may require consideration in the hight of concomitant 
or subsequent facts if they are to be translated from the barest outline 
into significant history From the standpoint of strict orthodoxy, accept- 
ing that the Annunciation did historically occur in a Palestinian village 
during the reign of Herod the Great, a photographically accurate picture 
would presumably reveal a Hebrew girl lying down ın some kind of 
trance. That would make a record true ın a way but scarcely adequate 
if the Church 1s right in its estimate of the importance of the occasion, 
which is then more faithfully represented by the picture, admittedly 
fanciful in detail, of a beautiful maiden kneeling at her prie-Dieu, a pot 
of lilies at her side and the brilhant figure of the archangel Gabriel con- 
fronting her 

Some such attempt at criticism may be applied to representations of 
the Crucifixion, here again on the side of Christian art as interpreting 
the Gospel narrative The painters of the Catacombs made no attempt 
at reproducing this event, and the earliest picture of the Crucifixion is 
found in a workmanlike panel included in the wooden doors of the 
church of S Sabina at Rome and to be dated about 430 AD Here 
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Christ 1s shown in the conventional posture of the Orans, the figure 
widely used to typify earnest prayer to God On the S. Saba door, 
Christ and the robbers appear, at first glance, to be just such Men of 
Prayer extending their hands in confident supplication. Naked except 
for a lom-cloth, they stand stiffly and staring ‘straight ahead, Christ’s 
majesty being declared by his size in comparison with his puny com- 
panions It ıs only when the hands are looked at with some care that 
the nails driven through them become obvious and the transverse 
ends of the cross are seen Even so, the attitude of the body is upright 
and free from any suggestion of suffering, while the feet are unbound 
and firmly planted on the ground Should the Christian estimate of the 
scene be right, the triumphant figure of the first mne centuries — Christ 
reigning from the cross — becomes truer, as well as aesthetically more 
desirable, than the tortured realism which later became conventional. 

The task of relating fact to interpretation in history-writing was 
faced early on by Origen who became head of a Christian School of 
Advanced Studies at Alexandria in 203 A D For all the scholarly temper 
of his mind, as shown in his keenly critical attempts to discover the exact 
text of Scripture, Origen yet maintained that, for the apprehension of full 
truth, unaided Reason is not enough He even goes so far as to declare 
that history 1s like a ladder where literal facts are the lowest rungs, — 
by which he meant that Biblical historians, as indeed most historians, 
require something more than a capacity for patiently amassing facts. He 
therefore divided his contemporaries into ‘bodily’ and ‘spiritual’, accord- 
ing as they contented themselves with the obvious meaning of phenomena 
or probed, restlessly and deeply, beneath the surface of things in their 
search for reality ‘I do not invite persons of some intelligence’, says 
Origen, ‘to a wild, irrational belief’, yet he adds ‘The true scribe ascends 
to spiritual things; ın other words to the kingdom of Heaven’. Origen 
never uses the word ‘spiritual’ in the sense of something that is vague 
and unformed. With him it approximates far more closely to a ‘divine 
spark’ within the heart of man, to Wordsworth’s 


Sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling 1s the light of setting suns 
And the blue sky, and ın the mind of man 
Practical and efficient as he was, Origen was haunted by a Platonic 
awareness of the real presence of the eternal within the temporal. “You 
must remember’, he proclaims, ‘that treasures of divine meaning are 
enclosed within the frail vessel of the common letter ° 
Approaches of this type might have had some appeal for Macaulay 
who, in a characteristically vigorous outburst, declared ‘Facts are the 
mere dross of history it 1s from the abstract truth which interpenetrates 
them and les latent among them like gold in the ore that the mass 
derives its value’ But, by the end of the nineteenth century the prevail- 
ing temper was totally different ‘Not till history came to be enthroned 
and ensphered among the sciences’, observed J B. Bury ın the course of 
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a lecture given in 1903, ‘could the sanctions of truth and accuracy be 
severe. Only after the scientific period began did laxity in representing 
facts come to be branded as crimimal’, and, at about the same time, the 
disciples of Ranke aimed at producing history which should be critical 
and colourless and, by banishing all traces of enthusiasm and partisan- 
ship from their mind, to remain in a continual state of neutrality Is ıt 
therefore to be lamented that the preparation of Israel for the Christian 
Gospel did not include the provision of historians whose sole aim was 
to record contemporary events scientifically and with complete detach- 
ment? The answer depends on whether it has been determined that pure 
objectivity in history-writing 1s both possible and desirable It would be 
ridiculous to deny that this 1s frequently the case The historian’s task 
may be to determine the relation of imports to exports during the six- 
teenth century or to compare the organisation of local government at 
the present time with that of the Georgian period He then deals with 
material for an academic monograph which demands, and will attain to 
the highest possible success through, the application of the scientific 
method But a man who ‘records a miscellany of isolated facts with no 
bond of coherence save his personal interest’ 1s, on one definition, a 
diarist. He ‘becomes a historian only when he is granted the right of 
judging his own data’ And this delicate task of judgement admits of 
human fallibility as well as skill, particularly when the subject to be inter- 
preted 1s such a complexity as the life of a man or a nation 

People find ıt hard to depersonalise themselves Whether they hke it 
or not, their view of what 1s important and worth chronicling 1s likely 
to be conditioned by their training and characteristics Moreover, the 
historian, while working up his material, has continually to be doing one 
of two things — fillmg up, by analogy and guesswork, when his sources 
fail him for the moment, or compressing the mass of detail lying ready 
for his use; and compressing means selecting. The historian Dio Cassius 
puts the matter concisely in the preface to his work — ‘I read everything 
that anyone has ever written on these matters; I did not, however, record 
everything but such things as I selected’ In other words, the choice will 
be made according to the bias — the background, the aim and power 
of comprehension — of each individual Any history which claims to be 
concise, popular and readable 1s bound to display some traces of bias 
simply because certain incidents must be selected for record and a thou- 
sand other events be left untold Moreover, as such biographers as Lytton 
Strachey have made obvious, a selection of perfectly true events in a 
mans life, when recorded without qualification, may give an essentially 
untrue picture whereas an impression of the man, created, with little 
regard for precise accuracy of detail, by one who knew him and sym- 
pathised with his motives will aproximate closely to reality Suppression 
of truth is no more pardonable than to suggest falsehood, and the his- 
torian may discover that he has failed to give the characteristic impression 
made by man or nation since this impression 1s effected by a multitude 
of actions, each in itself perhaps fairly trivial. The bold and hazardous 
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question may even be put whether a method can claim to be truly 
scientific when it leaves out some facts uncompensated — or should there 
be, to make up for omission, a certain accentuation of such facts as are 
recorded? 

Since, then, history 1s, as Hume declared, ‘a collection of facts which 
are multiplying without end’, they must, if they are to be made intel- 
ligible, be in some way abridged And this abridgement, this separation 
of the relevant from the unimportant, 1s the eternal problem for the his- 
toran and one which seems to demand of him gifts of insight and deli- 
cate judgement. In that case, the craft of the historian will resemble that 
of the artist rather than the photographer And the greater value norm- 
ally assigned to a painting is a tribute to the importance of right inter- 
pretation It 1s not the case that the subject ıs distorted by eccentric addi- 
tions but, by passing through the alembic of the artist’s brain, ıt 1s trans- 
formed ın such a way that its beauties and deeper meaning become mani- 
fest to those whose untutored gaze would have failed to detect them, 
Brute facts are not the whole truth. they need interpretation by men 
whose quickened perceptions allow them to rise to what St Jerome, fol- 
lowing Origen, calls ‘the comeliness of spiritual understanding’. This 
‘spiritual understanding’ 1s what is meant by the expression ‘inspired’ 
when it is applied to the Gospel-writers their claim is not that they were 
prodigies of objectivity but that they saw things ın the right light and 
conveyed their impression in the timeless language of pictures and 
memorable sayings rather than ın terms of scientific argument which 
each new discovery may serve to render obsolete 

Yet, 1f the method of historical portraiture be accepted as, in some 
cases, superior to photography, the old, uneasy arguments of aesthetics 
force themselves forward.— How to prove that one representation is 
better than another? What authority to trust when unaided Reason 
falters? Such questions seem to elude a final and clearcut answer Per- 
haps, therefore, the assembled bishops are being but honest when they 
decline to give a straightforward Yes or No to every enquiry For Cho, 
Muse of History, is a hard taskmistress She will not put up merely with 
fixed rules and unimaginative principles but demands from those who 
would be her acceptable servants qualities of judgement and perception 
which defy our halting definitions 
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MORAL CONCERNS FOR MULTINATIONALS 


by Mark Gibney 


HERE has been a growing concern in the United States and 

; presumably elsewhere about the propriety of US multinational 

corporations (MNCs) doing business in South Africa What has 
been rather unfortunate about this debate is that these moral concerns 
have not been extended beyond South Africa. There might then have 
followed searching analysis of the morality of many practices employed 
by MNCs ın other parts of the world This 1s not to say that South Africa 
1s not a special case, but to suggest that the notion of MNCs acting in a 
moral fashion should not be limited to South Africa 

The present article focuses on four criteria. 1) bargaining power, 2) 
the level of harm that a MNC’s activities could cause, 3) the ‘justness’ 
ot the host country and 4) that of the home country of the MNC Of 
these four, the key is the first The concern here is the degree to which 
there may be sharp differences in bargaining power between MNCs and 
those with whom they deal Where there are vast discrepancies in bar- 
gaining power, individuals in foreign lands without such power will then 
mevitably be placed in exploitable situations As moral agents, the heads 
of MNCs have a special duty not to exploit such exploitable situations 
In many cases this will mean that special efforts of care must be made, 
sometimes well beyond the terms of an ‘agreed’ contract 

Thus it follows that if the first criterion 1s bargaining power, notwith- 
standing the existence of a ‘mutually agreed’ contract, MNCs should take 
special pains to ensure that the origimal agreements or bargains are fair, 
and not coerced or onerous because of the MNCs vastly superior bargain- 
ing power For instance, MNCs operating abroad will often hire foreign 
workers The initial question is whether we can assume the fairness of 
the employer-employee contract, notwithstanding the fact that the 
employee has apparently agreed to 1t In determining ‘fairness’ we should 
look at such variables as working conditions, pay, the age of the employee 
and health hazards The answer, I would suggest, 1s that we cannot always 
assume ‘fairness’ 

A clear example of an exploitable situation would be one where a MNC 
1s the only employer in an area of a country where the citizens are on 
the edge of subsistence In those circumstances, bargains that are struck 
might not be true ‘bargains’ because of a total mismatch in terms of 
bargaining power A leading hornbook on contract law spells this position 
out 

Superior bargaining power 1s not itself a ground for striking down a resultant 
contract as unconscionable There must be additional elements, as for example, 
a lack of meaningful choices as in the case of an industry wide form contract 
heavily weighted ın favour of one party and offered on a take ıt or leave it 
basis, or a situation where freedom of contract is exploited by a stronger party 
who has control of the negotiations due to a weaker party’s ignorance, feeble- 


ness, unsophistication as to interest rates or similar business concepts or general 
business naivety 1 
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Clearly, what ıs being argued here ıs that the same principles should 
apply ın the international realm, perhaps with even greater force because 
of the possibility of vast differences in bargaining power and that MNCs 
should take special pains to ensure that they are not exploiting foreign 
nationals 
Concern for the bargaining position of both parties to a contract 
should be particularly meaningful if one reflects on US labour relations 
From the late 19th century until some time into the New Deal, the 
Supreme Court repeatedly vetoed state statutes which sought to offer 
some protection for workers In what 1s now a judicial embarrassment, 
the Court in Lochner v United States struck down a New York statute 
that limited the number of hours that a baker could work to 60 per 
week The Court refused to recognize the disparities in bargaining power 
There 1s no reasonable ground for interfering with the liberty of person or the 
tight of free contract, by determining the hours of labour, in the occupation of 
a baker There 1s no contention that bakers as a class are not equal in intelli- 
gence and capacity to men in other trades or manual occupations, or that they 


are not able to assert their rights and care for themselves without the protecting 
arm of the State, interfering with their independence of judgment and action 2 


In time the Court reversed its position, recognizing the fact that equal 
bargaining power between employer and employee might, under certain 
circumstances, be illusory For example, in West Coast v Parrish the 
Court reasoned that ‘the exploitation of a class of workers who are in an 
unequal position with respect to bargaining power and are thus relatively 
defenceless against the demial of a living wage 1s not only detrimental to 
their health and well-being but casts a direct burden for their support 
upon the community’ 3 Needless to say, simce the case of West Coast 
Hotel the United States has witnessed many instances where the rights 
and safety of workers have been safeguarded 

The evolution of labour relations in the United States 1s a good 
example of the tandem advancement of moral and legal concerns Even 
if one could imagine waking up one day and somehow finding all work 
and health laws discarded, the vast majority of people in America, 
including business executives, would not justify child labour and 60 hour 
working weeks (although this is not to say that these phenomena do not 
still exist) For the most part, USA and European society now thinks 
of child labour and long work hours as both legally and morally wrong 
Where we seem to be in a time warp 1s when we shift our focus from 
the domestic to the international, where we seem to lose about 100 years 
in terms of both moral and legal advancement 

Although the protection of workers was slow ın evolving ın the United 
States, there ıs solid evidence that workers’ rights were beg promoted 
by well-specified sectors in society, government or other spheres When 
a MNC 1s dealing with other societies there will not always be the same 
kinds of assurances This leads to the question of a country’s bargaining 
power more generally The proposition now advanced ıs that mdividual 
countries can be categorized on some kind of continuum as either pos- 
sessing ‘low’ or ‘high’ bargaining power On one level a country might 
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have low bargaining power as a result of the low bargaining that exists 
on the micro level. 

Although there ıs a theoretical distinction between the bargaining 
power of a nation and the workers within that nation, the two levels of 
analysis will often flow together The more important point that emerges 
1s that we should have the ability to categorize countries, generally, 
according to certain levels of bargaining power For example, because of 
its economic development, ıt ıs safe to say that Canada has high bargain- 
ig power A US corporation, like General Motors, would not be able to 
exploit Canadian workers because the workers themselves are not ın an 
exploitable position, and the Canadian government 1s not powerless to 
dictate certain terms to foreign MNCs By the same standards, Haiti, 
where 77 percent of the population earns less than $150 per year,* can be 
categorized as a low bargaining country 

The larger point is that MNCs should have different duties depending 
on whether they are negotiating with the Canadian government and 
Canadian citizens on the one hand, or with the Haitian government and 
citizens on the other Business executives have a higher duty, or stand- 
ard of care, in their Haitian dealings than in the: Canadian dealings 
because of the disparities in bargaining power. This 1s not to suggest that 
all agreements reached with Haitians or the Haitian government are 
unjust or unfair, however, there are several indications that ‘bargains’ 
made in these circumstances might not be true bargains as that term has 
come to mean under our system of law To act morally a MNC should 
take special pains, dictated by the circumstances, to avoid unjust results 

A separate, but related, criterion would be the level of harm that the 
MNC’s activities might cause. The position, simply stated, 1s that the 
greater the potential for harm, the more careful should be the scrutiny 
by MNCs. Union Carbide’s activities ın Bhopal offer an illustration of 
this point Although Union Carbide’s actons have not yet been finally 
adjudged as negligent, there have been disturbing signs of a laxness in 
operations that essentially ignored the possibility of the disaster which 
did ın fact occur Moreover, Union Carbide’s proposed defence that the 
Indian subsidiary had ‘responsibility’ for the operations of the plant 
requires very close scrutiny indeed 

Recent legislation before the US Congress exemplifies the argument 
The Pharmaceutical Export Amendments of 1986 would loosen restric- 
tions on the export of drugs that are awaiting approval for sale in the 
United States What is noteworthy about this legislation is that the bill 
does not allow for the export of these drugs quite generally, instead, it 
limits such shipments to certain named countries, all of which have very 
stringent screening requirements 

Another criterion that 1s important to consider ıs the ‘justness’ of the 
host society The definition of ‘just’ 1s that a ‘just’? government seeks to 
meet the basic rights of all its citizens Who 1s to make such determina- 
tions? Michael Walzer has argued that judgements are virtually impossible 
for foreigners to make objectively ë Charles Beitz, on the other hand, 
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argues that not only are such judgments possible, but in some circum- 
stances they will be necessary 8 Beitz has the sounder position, and one 
that will prompt more inquiry and analysis This ıs not to say that all 
political analysts (or executives of MNCs) will agree on a definite order- 
ing of justness, but most people would agree that regimes like Idi Amin’s 
or the Pol Pot regime were completely unjust Obviously, most choices 
will not be this clear cut 

Thus, the proposition arrived at is that MNCs should be held to a 
higher standard of care when dealing with unjust regimes. The rationale 
1s that 1) an unjust regime wil not look out for the best interests of all 
its citizens, and 2) as a result, any bargains that are struck might be 
unfair or exploitative. This is also to emphasise that moral agents of 
MNCs cannot simply attempt to ‘get away’ with as much as they can. An 
example of this has been the debate ın the USA and other countries on 
the shipment of hazardous wastes to foreign countries." 

It should be apparent that ‘justness’ and ‘bargaining power’ need not 
coexist, For example, one of the arguments used by the Reagan admin- 
istration against aiding the Soviet Union 1n building a natural gas pipe- 
line was that political prisoners were being used as slave labour. The Soviet 
Union possesses fairly high bargaining power, but it is an unjust regime 
Likewise, South Africa has high bargaining power, but its treatment of 
blacks makes it an unjust society Other nations, such as Haiti, have the 
worst of both worlds —- a country that has low bargaining power and is 
unjust.§ 

While the argument concerning the justness of a government depend- 
ing on how it treats 1ts own citizens might have a solid grounding, it does 
not seem as natural to speak of a regime being ‘unjust’ on account of 
how it treats foreigners, or more accurately for present purposes, how 
it allows its corporations to treat foreigners. One explanation for this is 
the commonly used ‘trustee’ argument that leaders of a nation have a 
duty to promote the ‘best’ interests (however that 1s defined) of its own 
citizens, with little regard to how citizens of other states will be affected 

For some, the condemnation of ‘unjust’ might be too strong, par- 
ticularly when a government 1s ‘just’ domestically, but without much 
concern for foreigners Such condemnation 1s indeed harsh, but the other 
extreme — failure to consider how the actions of a nation, or its cor- 
porations, might affect those beyond its borders — ıs morally 
indefensible. 

The point to stress, then, is that ‘MNCs that are based in countries 
where there is little concern for the citizens of other nations will have a 
higher duty of care to ensure that they are not exploiting foreign citizens 
This will mean that at times MNCs should themselves hold to higher 
standards than their own government might do An excellent expression 
of this principle comes from Stanley Benn and Richard Peters 


‘We justify moral judgements and establish moral duties by appealing to principles 
or rules for which there are good reasons, not by showing that someone in 
authority has laid them down For that reason, m morals every man must be his 
own legislator and rely m the end on his own Judgment 9 
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To use a recent example, the Reagan admmiustration has taken special 
pains to overturn most of the efforts of the Carter administration in 
terms of the export goods that have been banned ın the United States 
Rather than simply accepting the government’s new notion of ‘morality’, 
each individual MNC in America should, instead, be put on notice that 
their own efforts at being moral might need more careful attention 
because of the removal of scrutiny by the home government itself 

To the surprise of some, many MNCs seem to be doing something like 
this ın a slightly different context For example, although the Reagan 
admunistration’s relationship with South Africa has been much closer 
than that which existed under the Carter admunistration, it js not 
apparent that MNCs that had prevously followed the Sullivan Principles 
have slackened their efforts, apart of course from those which have 
already pulled out 

The final issue to address 1s the argument that 1f domestic corporations 
are held to a certain standard, but if MNCs from other countries are not, 
then these other MNCs will gain a decided advantage over those who 
take special pains not to exploit others In the first place, the code of 
conduct suggested 1s not meant to be limited to the corporations of any 
one country Like the Sullivan Principles, the reasoning behind the code 
of conduct should apply universally The second point is that acting 
morally should not depend on whether other individuals act morally as 
well The domestic example should serve as our guideline. Most corpor- 
ate executives would not excuse dangerous working conditions or child 
labour simply because some competitors resort to such 1mmoral, and in 
this country illegal, activities. The same rationales should apply in the 
international realm. 

What 1s called for, then, 1s that the moral basis for so much domestic 
law should also be the basis for business activities in other countries 
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THE MUBARAK-PERES SUMMIT 


by Leo Mates 


UBARAK’S meeting with Israeli Prime Minister Peres on 
M September 11th and 12th 1986 in Alexandria caused great dissatis- 
faction among the Arab states Especially outraged were the 
extremist countries of the so-called rejection front The dissatisfaction 
was not only because the meeting took place, but also because Egypt 
could not be punished for it, as 1t had been ın 1977 
In 1977, President Sadat went to Israel for the first direct encounter 
between’ an Arab and an Israeli statesman, with the aim of putting an 
end to the war Sadats Israeli partner was Prime Minister Menachem 
Begin. The Arab world’s reaction to the meeting was vehement The 
radical current, which at the time was in the majority, managed to 
achieve Egypt’s total isolation and its expulsion from the Arab League 
Such steps could not be taken on this occasion for two very strong 
reasons. First, Egypt has still not been entirely remstated m the Arab 
community, and secondly, and more importantly, there is not the same 
unity that existed in 1977 This time the radicals were in the minority. 
This does not mean, however, that dissatisfaction was confined to just 
a handful of states Along with Syria and Libya, and other states taking 
a somewhat simular line, all the Arab countries felt that the summit had 
been unreasonable The only exception was Morocco, which 1s under- 
standable because King Hassan II had himself met Israeli Prime Minister 
Peres. But, Arab reactions varied widely in terms of how strongly they 
condemned Egypt and what attitude they took to the meeting 
One of the comments made about it, both within and outside the Arab 
world, was that the summut proved that Mubarak was contmuing Sadat’s 
policy Indeed, Mubarak had said as much when he succeeded Sadat But, 
there 1s the question of what Sadat’s policy had really been at the time 
and what had actually motivated it, a question that cannot be answered 
by repeating the vituperative hate-mspired arguments of radical Arabs 
Whatever else one might say about Sadat, one thing 1s certain. he was 
neither an Israeli agent nor a traitor 
Sadat himself explained the step he was taking when he said that while 
so-called radicals were chiefly investing petro-dollars m the struggle for 
Palestinian rights, Egypt, more than any other country, was investing the 
blood of its soldiers and bearing a tremendous economic burden, one 
that was only partially eased by aid from the rich petroleum-exportng 
Arab countries He also stressed the impossibility of achieving the 
Palestinians’ rights by means of war The 1973 war had not only shown 
how hard ıt was to defeat the Israeli army, but also had irrefutably 
proven that the United States would never allow Israel to be defeated 
Moreover, the Soviet Union, one of the main proponents of the policy 
of dividing Palestine and an ally of Israel m the first war against the 
Arabs, ıs also against liquidating Israel Military aid organized by the 
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USSR via Czechoslovakia saved Israel at a time when its very survival 
was threatened ın that war On several occasions, and always ın critical 
situations, Moscow has confirmed its opposition to any attempt to destroy 
Israel, even though it criticizes its policy As Sadat saw it, Israel also 
served current policy purposes, making it easier to maintain Soviet 
influence in the Middle East 

In addition to this basic assessment, Sadat was convinced that time was 
not on the Arabs’ side A protracted war, without prospect of achieving 
the set objectives, only facilitated the Israelisation of occupied lands. 
Moreover, clearly it would be harder to win international support for 
forcing Israel to abandon all occupied parts of Palestine. Sadat also 
figured that Israel was increasingly hard put to continue her war against 
Arabs who stood united He concluded, therefore, that negotiation com- 
bined with the threat of military power was the best way to achieve Arab 
goals. 

Israel, of course, could count on military aid and diplomatic interven- 
tion if it were endangered by the Arabs; but this support did not ensure 
the country’s economic development And Israel, then as now, was in a 
difficult economic situation This only increased the disquiet raised by the 
heavy losses ıt had sustained in the 1973 war, when, for the first time, 
Israel: armed forces had lost an :mportant battle along the canal, a point 
that had not been forbotten The front had finally been stabilized only at 
the cost of extremely heavy casualties ın manpower and material. This 
indicated an even greater danger in any new war 

Of course, Sadat thought that the relatively broad unity that existed 
among the Arabs at the tıme would boost his negotiating position in 
Israel But, the underlying premise on which he based his action proved 
wrong Not only did he not get Arab support, he was isolated and fiercely 
attacked by the Arab world His assurances that he was working just as 
much for the interests of the Palestinians and Syrians as for those of 
his own country were in vain Ultimately, he wound up representing only 
Egyptian interests He bitterly accepted this reduced role of negotiating 
only on behalf of Egypt 

Sadat’s diminished position was used at the time as an argument that 
his entire drive was aimed at splintering the alliance and concluding a 
separate peace. 

Meanwhile the steps taken by the radicals, who with more or less 
reluctance were joined by the other Arab countries, were also based on 
strong reasons Furst of all, Sadat was criticized for not having consulted 
with the other allies and for having acted mdependently. He wanted, ıt 
was said, to achieve a special position for himself and for his country. 

However, this argument fails to take into account the fact that some 
countries (Syria and Iraq in particular) were vehemently opposed to any 
kind of negotiations whatsoever They and some other countries claimed 
that Arab goals could not only be achieved by war And this was the 
argument they used at the Arab League meeting that expelled Egypt 
Thus there seems to be some credence to Sadat’s defence that he did not 
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mitiate a collective drive because 1t would have been doomed to failure 
before it started. 

But, to go back to the recent Mubarak-Peres summit, Mubarak fully 
shared Sadat’s opmion that time was working against the Arabs in 
Palestine, a point he repeatedly made publicly However, the condem- 
nation of Sadat had a more lasting impact on the development of Arab- 
Israeli relations Apart from strengthening Israel’s negotiating position, 
it led to a change of mood on the Israeli home scene The anxiety fol- 
lowing the 1973 war did not ın the end strengthen the hand of the moder- 
ates The obvious success brought about by the signing of a separate 
peace treaty boosted radical elements and this led to new military adven- 
tures in Lebanon ın 1982. 

This, in turn, resulted in growing radicalism among the Arabs, which 
even led to the splintermg of PLO ranks. But, Israel’s strategic failure 
in Lebanon, despite its victory on the battlefield, once again stirred up 
things at home Moderate currents regained ground and the emerging 
unstable situation precluded any predictions about who would hold sway, 
the radicals or the moderates The clearest sign of this situation were the 
inconclusive 1984 elections and the formation of the so-called great Peres- 
Shamir coalition 

This appears to have directly encouraged Mubarak to repeat Sadat’s 
gesture of 1977, something that had not been possible before, because 
Egypt had been severely isolated and the PLO itself had shown signs of 
wanting to negotiate in a growingly difficult situation for the Palestinian 
cause. It was only after the total failure of this initiative, after wavering 
and the resumption and suspension of talks with King Hussein, that 
Mubarak decided to act All that was needed was to remove a psycho- 
logical obstacle, the dispute over a less than one kilometre long section 
of the Red Sea coast. As soon as it was agreed to resolve the dispute by 
arbitration, Mubarak arranged a meeting with Peres 

Peres, himself, favoured this kind of gesture, because he wished to 
create the impression among moderates in Israel that things were, after 
all, moving and that negotiations were possible This was something he 
especially needed while he was still Prime Minister In turning over the 
premiership to Shamir, Peres wants at all costs to leave behind him if 
only the illusion of the positive development of relations with the Arabs, 
for this, he hopes, would stave off new antagonisms under Shamir’s 
leadership (especially the deterioration of relations with Egypt, and the 
creation of a new war situation). 

But such a deterioration appears mevitable, and recent statements by 
Sharon and the conduct of other mfluential leaders of the Likud coalition 
indicate that a new aggressive policy towards the Arabs is in store after 
the turnover of the premiership In such an event, Peres might decide 
to dissolve the coalition and call new elections. Two years ago he, like 
Shamir, was afraid of taking such a step But it would be logical to 
expect that he now considers his position among the electorate to be 
stronger Indeed, that has been the motivation behind his entire policy 
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during his past two years as Prime Minister. 

As can be seen, the two statesmen were inspired by their respective 
country’s domestic political preoccupations, not by the state of relations 
in the Middle East. This was reflected by the latest summit, which failed 
to reach agreement on a single question. Its only result was agreement 
on the further course of negotiations. But, since this will necessarily take 
place under Shamir’s premiership on the Israeli side, it 1s most unlikely 
that the talks will produce results. 

Moreover, any attempt to resume the talks with Shamir, should he 
prove willing to continue Peres’s policy, would only heighten divisions 
among the Arabs, which would make such talks fruitless. It 1s much more 
likely that there will be no talks at all. In other words, the Mubarak- 
Peres summit 1s an event with no continuation, and hence without any 
result. 

Without entering into details, 1t should be said that this initiative bore 
the signs of failure from the very start. It rested on the same premises as 
Sadat’s unsuccessful origmal move regarding the resolution of the 
Palestine question. It did not produce even such partial results as a separ- 
ate peace between Egypt and Israel, as an outcome of Sadat’s reduced 
role ın 1977 


[Leo Mates is Washington Correspondent for the Review of International 
Affairs, Yugoslavia. Previous articles by Mr. Mates in Contemporary 
Review are ‘Reagan at Mid-Term’ (No. 1047, Vol 242), ‘A Critical 
Point in American-Soviet Relations’ (No. 1409, Vol 242) and ‘China and 
East-West Relations’ (No. 1417, Vol. 244)] 
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General Elections are to be held ın Egypt durmg May A recently orgamsed refer- 
endum authorised President Mubarak to dissolve Parliament pending the result of 
the poll Editor 
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BRAZIL — AND RIO 
by J. N. Patterson 


AN Paulo you either love or hate but you certainly cannot ignore 1t. 
S Fertile soil, a favourable plateau climate, wealth from coffee and 
unlimited cheap power have made it the world’s fastest growing 
city and the eight million Paulistranos (150,000 new ones every year) the 
most energetic and hard-working people in South America. Three times 
the area of Paris, already its insatiable industrial appetite is gorging 
adjacent townships and villages at a fnghtening pace. A city of shining 
skyscrapers, brilliantly-lit streets, underground railways, vast parks, the 
huge Iguatemi and Iburapuera shopping complexes City of roaring 
tumult, traffic, frenzy, choking pollution — the New York of South 
America City of vicious energy, city of promise where the rewards for 
enterprise and initiative are enormous and success and achievement are 
the only names of the game Perhaps not so much a city as an attitude 
of mind. In its unsentimental modernity San Paulo has erased nearly all 
the vintages of its torpid past as a humble mission station taken over by 
the Portugese lusting for local buried treasure Lately-come peasant 
immigrants like the Italian Matarazzo family have created some of the 
world’s largest industrial empires — factories, banks, shipping, farms, 
refineries Certainly a cosmopolitan city. The smell of cooking which 
seems to hang in the air brings a scent of home to Syrians and Italians 
alike and your tax: driver can be anything from Japanese to Lithuanian 
(60% of Brazil’s population were born elsewhere and 10% are orientals). 
You can have an aperitif on the pavement of a French bar, dine in a 
Russian restaurant, dance to a Viennese orchestra and then go on to a 
dim velvety American-style nightclub. The Butantan Institute is well 
worth visiting to see some of its 10,000 snakes which provide the world 
with their serums and antidotes On the way back there is an unforget- 
table drive along the Via Anchieta Highway with superb views over the 
tropical countryside and the sparkling beaches around Santos Try the 
local dish — Feijoade made with beans and meat—and drink some 
Caipuriana 
The Falls at Iguazu Surpassing both Niagara and Victoria Falls in 
sheer grandeur, the Great Waters swollen by some thirty tributaries 
across the plateau fall thunderously over innumerable rock ledges into 
virgin forest bright with orchids and serpentine creepers festooning the 
branches Above the impact of the turbulent waters on basalt rock hovers 
a perpetual thirty metres high cloud of mist irradiated by the sun with 
blazing rainbows. Two and a half miles of cataracts embrace 275 separate 
falls — and the water falls over 60 metre precipices at a rate of a million 
gallons every second. The whole is majestically beautiful in its splendour 
of begomias, orchids, fern and palms with myriads of magnificent butter- 
flies. The falls have distinctive names — Two Sisters, Devil’s Throat, 
Three Musketeers And below them the river runs through the Gorganta 
Del Diablo (Devil’s Throat) which swarms with salmon, pia-para, doredo, 
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manguruyn However, behind all this wild beauty there is the plight of the 
poor Indians, now no longer allowed to roam but confined to reservations 
with work doled out to them: a sure and calculated recipe to destroy a 
way of life. 

Like San Paulo, whatever you think of Brazilia you cannot be indif- 
ferent to it Whatever your feelings — and it arouses strong emotions — 
you are bound to be impressed by its daring ultra-modern architecture. 
Deep in the undeveloped Sertao on the unpopulated uplands of Golas, 
selected for its mild climate and low humidity, ıt has been the federal 
capital since 1960 and now has a population of 14 million, of whom 75% 
are under 35 A fifth of them are civil servants and the rest service them 
in different capacities, most of them earning no more than $30 a month 
and going home at night to destitute villages the visitor is not encouraged 
to see The show-place itself 1s built round a large lake created by dam- 
ming the Peranoa river and on the sides of the lake are the vast residential 
flat complexes (each with ıts shops, playgrounds, churches, cinemas and 
schools), the huge shopping centres, the great parks and — discreetly at 
the other side of the lake — the exclusive private villas, Behind all this 
are the public buildings, commercial offices, hotels, cultural and sports 
complexes The most impressive buildings are those designed by Brazil’s 
leading architect, Oscar Niemeyer The main north/south roadway — Eixo 
Rodoviaro — segregates the fast-moving traffic Intersections are pre- 
cluded by underpasses and cloverleafs Motor and pedestrian traffic is 
carefully separated in all residential areas Distances are enormous — you 
cannot walk round Brazila Coventry writ large, but miraculously in 
the heart of the jungle. 

And so to Rio — the ill-kept, fever-stricken and humid port of the early 
19th century whose geographical location has made it the magnificent 
city on the edge of the jungle it 1s today. To arrive at dawn is to see a 
fabulous cityscape punctuated by hump-backed hills, great curving bays 
silhouetted darkly against a sky slashed with the orange-red streaks of 
the rising sun Low dark clouds hang over the backdrop of toothed 
mountains and the lights of the city glitter like rhinestones in trailing 
necklaces along the rise and fall of the land at the edge of the sea. Rio 
sweeps twenty kilometres along the broken waterfront of a narrow alluvial 
strip between mountain and sea. It is still very humid but cooled by the 
trade winds The rich green of the hillsides contrasts with the expanses 
of grey rock. There 1s a matchless beauty in the panoramic tapestry 
woven by the rare combination of acquamarine sea studded with islands 
etched in white sand, waving palms and tumbling green mountains. Superb 
in its setting and colouring, Rio preens itself in the sunlight and gazes on 
its own image reflected in the surrounding sea From Corcovado Hill 
rising to 700 feet right behind the houses the panorama stretches out 
below in a 360 degree three dimensional harmony and Christ the 
Redeemer embraces the whole in universal benediction The vision 18 
returned in mirror-image from Sugar Loaf with its toes in the dark 
waters of Guanabera Bay and its birds-eye view back over golden beaches 
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and city to the mountains beyond. Sugar Loaf 1s the highest peak of a 
low chain of mountains on the fringe of the harbour Nature, with its 
prodigious artistry, has shaped these massive crags into a colossal 
reclining figure known as the Sleeping Giant and Sugar Loaf represents 
bis bent knee. And from here the Corcovado Christ, now miniaturised to 
more manageable proportions and illuminated at dusk, stands out like a 
Christmas tree star above the myriad lights of the darkening city. With 
some justice they say that God made the world ın six days, the seventh 
he devoted to Rio 

However, it 1s in so many ways a mythical never-never land. It is 
particularly easy to assimilate this sense of myth and glamour from 
the high places The windows of our skyscraper hotel look out on 
the great curve of Copacabana Beach — golden sands, swirling mosaic 
pavements, rustling palms, the rhythms of the samba and the bossa 
nova, and the feeling of being part of a film set Rio 1s a laid-back, 
easy-going city of spectacle and hedonism whose inhabitants know how 
to be both happy and noisy. On Copacabana the water is dirty and swim- 
ming often unsafe but then nobody bothers about swimming anyway — 
the Carioca (those born 1n Rio) are there to perform and to be seen. They 
have a theatrical display of movement and colour that begins with the 
first light of dawn and carries on to darkness when the action moves to 
the open-air cafes and bars along the waterfront adding liveliness and 
gaiety to the scene. 

It is hard to distinguish between the haves and have-nots on the beach 
but much easier in the city. Poverty is blatant with hundreds of ragged 
children begging or selling trifles, pathetic derelicts cadging cigarettes and 
gaudy strutting prostifutes parading like birds of paradise. Carnival is 
the yearly climax of the city’s energy and style but then carnival carries 
on to a lesser degree all the year round in the spirited and varied night 
life and in the daily spectacle on the beaches At the same time there is 
more to Rio — city squares of great beauty with bronze statutory, foun- 
tains and luxuriant greenery: quiet less developed beaches along the coast* 
lovely off-shore islands to explore’ nearby hill resorts with strange names 
like Petropolis and Teresopolis, once summer residences of Portuguese 
emperors and behind it all the forest hinterland of ever changing green. 

Typified ın the life-style of Rio, the Brazilians play prodigiously and 
work ıs just something they do in between. After all, it is very hot and 
watching the bikini-clad birds on Cocacabana 1s preferable. They all wear 
the Brazilian minimalist variety of bikini, a thing of string and patches. 
They are all tall and tanned and lovely — and young And in Rio, where 
people spend a lot of time without any clothes on, looking young is some- 
thing that never goes out of fashion This is the land where the cult of 
the body began A day on Ipanema is enough to make anyone over 18 
feel the need for a total body re-thmk No wonder Rio is the home of 
body topiary and happy hunting ground for the 35 plastic surgeons in 
yellow pages 


Sadly, however, this life-style is why until recently the level of servicing 
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Brazil’s external debt of $104 bilhon was rising faster than her gross 
internal product. Yet this is the tenth largest economy ın the world, one 
of the largest food exporters and a country with enormous potential 
Huge aluminium deposits enough oil to supply 60% of national consump- 
tion: hydro-electric power on a massive scale’ and great spaces with all 
their agricultural possibilities Against this, however, it has some 30 
million people subsisting at starvation level without work and without 
hope And now up to five million people living in the crowded slums of 
Rio’s Baiscada Fluminense and ın San Paulo are likely to contract dengue 
fever borne by mosquito and brought from the Amazon rain forests by 
the constant migration of poor Brazilians who move between pioneer 
colonies and the big cities, Dengue fever 1s not fatal but more ominously 
it can be the harbinger of the return of yellow fever which is fatal in 40% 
of cases 

For some 20 years the military junta under General Joao Figueiredo 
certainly gave the sleeping giant a shove in the right direction. They laid 
the foundation of a sophisticated industrial and physical infrastructure 
and their austerity programme between 1982 and 1984 led to a healthy 
trade surplus in 1985, allowing Brazil to override IMF measures and come 
up with its own economic recovery plans, including a radical ‘Robin 
Hood’ budget for 1986 which aimed to redress the unbalance between rich 
and poor. So far, however, all this has only been achieved at the price of 
very high unemployment, drastically reduced purchasing power, worsen- 
ing inequalities and a widening income gap Without access to good public 
education or any welfare safety net, the economic gains of the ’60s and 
70s were meaningless to the many. And the junta’s grandiose ambitions 
and over-rapid development gave Brazil the world’s largest national debt. 

The junta’s successors are certainly aware of the magnitude of their 
task President Jose Sarney is trying hard to negotiate a delicate transition 
from military to democratic rule against a background of political and 
labour unrest. However, he has not yet proved very effective Partly 
because he is inexperienced and was thrust into power prematurely by 
the death of President-elect Tancredo Neves in May 1985, which also led 
to an untimely re-shuffle of ministerial appointments he had made. Partly, 
however, because Sarney’s government has only seen itself as a transi- 
tional administration to bridge the gap between the years of arbitrary 
authority and the promised era of full participative democracy And the 
danger with this 1s that it will simply stretch out pre-election politicking, 
condemning Brazil to a saturation bombardment of elections and election 
campaigns up to 1988 with all its inherent scope for inaction, postpone- 
ment of difficult decisions and extravagence with public money for 
electoral gain Nevertheless, the fact that the country has been able to 
cairy off the transition smoothly ıs a tribute to its self-assurance, and in 
November last year the new Congress was elected and transformed ttself 
into a constituent assembly which will hopefully redress the traditional 
balance between the executive (greatly strengthened by the generals) and 
the legislative and also between the federal government and the states 
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Above all it will be expected to restore direct elections for the Presidency 
and set a date for the polls to choose Sarney’s successor. 

Municipal elections are important here because it is from local 
power that the springboards to state and federal government are built and 
also because for the last 20 years all the mayors have been appointed 
officials These elections have returned a mixed message. The bitter, 
closely-fought contest in San Paulo between Janio Quadros heading an 
anti-communist coalition and Senator Fernando Henrique Cardoso leading 
the progressive left Democratic Movement Party (PMDB) represented a 
full-blooded struggle for the country’s soul, a fight between good and evil, 
rather than a mere exercise in local democracy. The two men typified 
the two schools of political philosophy seeking acceptance in the country 
as a whole. Quadros the old-style demagogue for whom political labels 
matter little but who appeals to those who hanker after a strong, Peron- 
like leader. Cardoso representing the hope that Brazilian politics will 
mature beyond the personality and regional mire in which it has been 
stuck for so long. While the desire for charasmatic leadership is still 
shown to have deep roots, the elections have proved an indictment of 
party machine politics with all its unsavoury associations, Corruption, 
both on the grand national scale and at petty local level, is a real problem 
and not much is being done about it. While old populists like Quadros 
and Brizola have won convincing victories ın the big cities of the south 
and south-east, the small grass roots newly-emerged Worker’s Party has 
done surprisingly well in regions where the sway of local ‘colonels’ had 
previously always ruled But the PMDB will only consolidate itself as the 
natural party of government after decades in the wilderness if it can 
abandon the empty rhetoric of the past full of sound and fury and offer 
clean, competent administration. 

So what are the chances of real national recovery? Brazilians are 
among the most well-meaning and tolerant of people — cheerful, willing 
and long-suffering — who put up with abuse and injustice with little 
complaint. More important, perhaps, national qualities of adaptability 
and pragmatism have been harnessed behind the current economic drive. 
From the depths of recession in 1984, first exports and then domestic 
demand have recovered. This year the domestic product should expand 
by some 7/8% This, along with tight import controls, is generating some 
$12 4 billion trade surplus, more than enough to service the national 
debt 

Brazil believed it could grow its way out of trouble, and the 
international banks were persuaded to re-schedule the debts due in 1985 
and 1986. Certainly agriculture is now making great strides with new 
crops such as soya and oranges while also expanding into new frontier 
zones in the centre-west and north-west. Mining is the fastest-growing 
sector with major multi-nationals staking their claims. And the oil and 
gas industry has really taken off, especially in applying the deep water 
technology ın which Brazil is a world leader. (By the end of the century 
it is possible ıt could meet all 1ts energy needs.) Recently a new currency, 
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a price freeze and partial de-indexation have aimed to bring inflation 
under control — measure consciously slanted in favour of the workers 
and against the rentiers, financiers and businessmen All these are posi- 
tive signs But there are inherent contradictions Brazil needs investment- 
led growth involving the ımport of capital goods on a substantial scale — 
can it do that and, at the same time, transfer some 4/5% of its GDP to 
meet debt? Again, high inflation has been a form of hidden taxation 
which has provided government with resources when open taxation would 
have been impracticable — can it both reduce inflation and service 
the debt? Some reapproachment to IMF may well be necessary at some 
stage. Above all, however, are the countrys institutions strong enough 
to carry it through? In the aftermath of the return to civilan govern- 
ment Brazils politics have been disappointingly self-centred, rarely rising 
above the level of personal or regional interest and frequently descend- 
ing mto internecine squabbling To his constant frustration Sarney dis- 
covered that his political base in Congress was made of jelly and that 
the country’s bureaucracy is a suffocating influence Brazil may never 
be the great power it aspires to be — and indeed has the potential to be 
— because its society is too unruly and disorganised. All that can be said 
1s that ıt prospects are enhanced if democracy can be consolidated 

To consider the outcome and the future situation in Brazil it is neces- 
sary to take into account the situation of Latin America in general — a 
continent born and nutured m horrifying brutality and where brutality 
continues to thrive. The saving of souls was not the principle motive of 
the Conquistadores’ the accumulation of riches was Yet the cross as 
much as the sword became the symbol for plunder, torture, genocide 
and slavery The sheer demoniac relentlessness with which Christianity 
annihilated the native cultures of South America takes the breath away 
It must be said, however, that the natives were no better The Inca 
Chief Atahualpa fed the sons of his brother to the vultures and 
decapitated the prophet who announced misfortune The Caeté Indians 
were excommunicated for eating the first Brazilian bishop. But this seems 
only mildly anti-social in the light of their eventual complete extermina- 
tion by the Portuguese. 

The very name Latın America evokes paradoxical umages — Incas, 
Aztecs and revolution waterways and forests, scenes of potential 
ecological disaster: Rio with its beautiful bay, exuberant carnival, foot- 
ball, chronic social deprivation and debt crises Fascination hes in the 
contrast not just between but withm countries which provide so many 
delights In Brazil mixed Mulatto races are found in the north because 
African slaves went there to work on the cotton plantations while the 
south has the white races because the Portuguese and Spanish immigrants 
settled there In the same way the traditional picture of the Peruvian 
Indians in bowler hats and ponchos chewing coca and tending llamas 
in the Andes is very incomplete because the term ‘Indian covers a vast 
array of groups from the tinest vestige in Costa Rica to the predomin- 
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antly Indian populations of Bolivia and Guetamala. Again the Andes 
are not the only South American mountain range, nor are they homo- 
geneous. Each Andean region, from forested equatorial foothills to the 
Patagonian glaciers, has its own specif.c flora and fauna. Similarly, Peru 
has three quite distinct geographical areas — desert Pacific seaboard 
rising steeply to the Andes which in the south stretch mto Bolivia as 
the Antiplano plateau, but in the east slope gently into the jungle low- 
lands of the Amazon basin. Finally, Peru is usually associated with the 
Incas of Cuzco and Machu Picchu but they were the last in a line of 
pre-conquest cultures about which discoveries are still being made. 

With its skyscraping backbone, its deserts and icy wastes, with the 
worlds largest river and forests huge as whole countries, Latin America 
stretching from Mexico 5000 miles down to Cape Horn is a region of 
contrasts — geographical, social, economic and political. Here coups 
crop up like daises year after year, corruption is on a scale that is unsur- 
passed, the widest gap between rich and poor exists and debt is endemic 
The tables below graphically demonstrate the acute maldistrubtion of 
income and the fantastic debt problem, a continent of extremes indeed 
and likely to remain that way 


Top ten debtors 
Foreign debt Debt as per Cost of 
over 1 year cent o payıng 
US$bn country's off debt 
income as per cent 
of exports 
Brazil 91.1 43 71 
Mexico 79.6 41 62 
Argentina 399 53 114 
Venezuela 34.0 69 33 
Chile 170 88 73 
Peru 116 69 49 
Colombia 95 26 39 
Ecuador 6.7 56 39 
Uruguay 4.2 81 72 
Bolivia 32 82 37 
Source Lloyds Bank Economics Department 
Rich and poor 
GNP What the What the 
per head poorest 20% richest 10% 
see o see o 
US$ the country's the country’s 
wealth wealth 
Costa Rica 1,020 3.3 39.5 
Peru 1,040 1.9 429 
Chile 1,870 4.4 34.8 
Brazil 1,880 2.0 506 
Argentina 2,070 44 35.2 
Mexico 2,240 29 406 


Venezuela 3,840 30 357 
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THE BURDEN OF USURY 


by Lord Stewart of Fulham 


ACH year, at Christmastime, the television screen presents to us 
E pictures of the short-lived festivities provided for the least fortunate 
of our fellow-citizens — that 1s, for those who have nowhere to 
live and spend each night sleeping on those portions of our streets from 
which, by custom, they are not excluded This year, the fierce cold of 
mid-January has caused them to be presented to our gaze for the second 
time ın less than a month They are, of course, a very small proportion 
of our total population we may even persuade ourselves if we try hard 
enough that some of them would persist in choosing this discomfort 
whatever conditions were provided for them, free of charge There are, 
moreover, many countries where such privation ıs the rule rather than 
the exception those we are looking at are only a few among the huge 
total of the world’s wretched Nevertheless, however much we turn the 
problem over in our minds, one question remains Britain, despite her 
present economic difficulties, 1s one of the richest countries in the world; 
why should anyone in Britain have to endure this degree of penury? 

If we turn our eyes across the Atlantic we find that in some of the 
largest and wealthiest cities of the United States the same spectacle of 
destitution is on view Apparently, neither the enormous wealth of the 
United States nor the abundant flow of charity both ın that country and 
in our own, nor the provisions of the British Welfare State can remove 
this abuse 

Opponents of ‘welfarism’—to use the fashionable, disparaging 
term — will be quick to argue that we might well be better off if we 
scrapped the Welfare State altogether. It would not need very much 
research to refute this proposition Consider the situation of those who 
are just that much better off than the homeless, and ask how they would 
be placed if all the welfare provisions made in the 20th century were 
suddenly swept away Theoretical economists can be found who would 
advocate this step Abolish the Health Service and we shall all have so 
much less tax to pay that we could all afford to pay our doctor’s bills 
abolish retirement pensions and we could all, freed from the burden of 
taxation, save enough to provide for our old age Of course, 1f this were 
true, no Government would ever have gone to the trouble of setting up 
a welfare state and no electorate would have wanted them to do it A 
Welfare State is not merely a device for providing pensions, medical care, 
education and the rest it ıs a device for doing so in a manner which 
pioduces some redistribution of wealth in the mterests of the poorer 
section of the population That 1s why journalists who write for papers 
mainly patronised by the rich always attack the Welfare State 

But the question returns — why, after all this effort to redistribute 
wealth, are the destitute still with us, sleeping in the streets? Indeed, why 
do statistics show that the amount of redistribution of wealth 1s still so 
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small, despite all welfare legislation? The reason is that there 1s an 
inherent tendency of wealth to move towards increasing inequality. 
Welfare legislation makes the distribution of wealth much less unequal 
than it would be without such legislation’ it does not make that distri- 
bution very much less unequal than it was a decade or so ago Welfare 
legislation 1s, m fact, rowing against the tide, and it 1s necessary because 
the tide of economic affairs always flows— or would flow if ıt were 
allowed — toward greater inequality. 

It 1s not difficult to see why this should be so If A is richer than B, 
it is easter for him to save and so increase his income still further. He is 
in a better position than B to take risks and go for more profitable 
mvestments It ıs easier for him to acquire information of the kind that 
helps to make money His children are more likely to get a good educa- 
tion and, in general, a better ‘start in life’ than the children of B 

Conversely, 1f B suffers a misfortune which obliges him to borrow 
money in order to make ends meet, he takes the first step on a road which 
will push him further downhill. 

This 1s not a new phenomenon If one looks at the development of 
agricultural communities before the Industrial Revolution one sees the 
steady tendency towards growing inequality, and often the aggravation of 
this through the activities of the professional money lender — the ‘gom- 
been man’ who appears in some periods of Irish history, and the 
‘bunnia’ in Indian villages In the Old Testament it is laid down that in 
every fiftieth year— the year of ‘Jubilee’ debts should be cancelled and 
persons who sold themselves into bondage to pay their debts should be 
set free In Athens in the 6th century BC mequalities had reached a 
pitch that threatened the state with civil war: Solon, famous for his 
wisdom and impartiality, was asked to prescribe a remedy, and his first 
step was to cancel all debts The action was taken, with excellent results 
Solon’s debt-cancellation and the Hebrew Jubilee are sudden and drastic 
remedies against inequality and creditors must have thought that they 
were unfair One of the functions of a Welfare State is to apply a 
permanent and moderate remedy The persistence of destitution and 
homelessness makes us ask whether we are applying the remedy with 
sufficient vigour 

History ıs full of examples of the difficulties that can arise when 
individuals or nations become over-burdened with debt In the nineteen- 
thirties Britain had to explain to the United States that the money which 
she had borrowed ın order to prosecute the first World War could not be 
repaid Sometimes borrowed money 1s used in ways which produce wealth 
and enrich the borrower so that he can repay with interest: but money 
borrowed to wage a war has literally ‘gone up ın smoke’ After that same 
war, Germany was required to pay reparations her conquerors lent her 
money to enable her to do so. the interest on this was an added burden, 
so Germany had to borrow additional money to meet it. After that 
no-one was greatly surprised when Hitler declined to pay any more These 
examples of frustrated usury are, of course, exceptional’ more serious 
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1s the position which has now arisen between a number of Third World 
countnes and their creditors The richer nations of the world spend a 
good deal of money on ‘aid’ to the Third World but a number of the 
recipients are paying more in interest on money they have previously 
borrowed than they are receiving in ald From time to time creditors meet 
to arrange what 1s called ‘re-scheduling’ of debts, this means some tem- 
porary reduction ın what has to be paid, while pushing further into the 
future the date when the debtor country will be free of debt 

‘Money’, wrote Francis Bacon ‘is like muck, no good except it be 
spread’ The argument advanced so far ıs that, left to itself, money 
doesn’t spread but, on the contrary, disposes itself with increasing 
inequality, so that mere growth in the total of the national wealth does 
not prevent the persistence of destitution and squalor It was probably 
because Bacon had already noticed that this was happening ın his day 
that he made this comment We have now to ask, does this persistence 
of squalor matter and, if ıt does, what can we do about it? 

Two examples of the problem have been given one, the homelessness 
m our great cities 1s comparatively small and local the other, 
increasing poverty in the Third World 1s vast The former could be 
remedied by the provision of sufficient hostel accommodation to make it 
unnecessary for anyone to sleep in the street A special government 
agency would be needed, over-riding the powers and duties of local auth- 
orities, and there would be a very small increase in the total of public 
expenditure The latter, and greater example, would require the combined 
action of a dozen of the world’s wealthiest countries to pay off the debts 
of the poorest Both these tasks could be performed; thereafter the world 
would have to act on an assumption that squalor and famine are, like 
plague and smallpox, things to be rooted out by combined effort 

It cannot be argued that this 1s impossible the total wealth of the 
world and the inventive genius of mankind puts it within our reach, But 
1t may be questioned whether it 1s desirable Does ıt not mean that those 
who are better off have got to part with some of their wealth in order 
to help the poorest? Why should they? Why should those who have been 
industrious, clever and thnfty be penalised for the sake of those who lack 
these qualities? What right have I, or anyone else, to advocate a generous 
distribution of other people’s money? This argument would have more 
weight if the present distribution of wealth were closely related with 
industry, thrift and the other virtues The correlation, however, 1s very 
patchy In Bnitain, for example, a man may be wealthy because he has 
always practised the kind of virtues that make both him and the nation 
better off but he may be wealthy because his ancestors were on the 
winning side at the battles of Hastings or Bosworth, or because they were 
sharp enough, during the reign of Henry VIII, to take part in desposling 
the monasteries, or because they mastered the art of ‘inside dealing’ 
before 1t became legal Every generation produces more ways in which 
those who are sufficiently smart can enrich themselves without adding to 
the total wealth of the community that 1s why the community needs to 
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have a continuing strategy for combating cumulative inequality 

Another line of argument 1s to contend that the poverty of individuals 
or nations is their own fault, and that attempts to remedy it are fore- 
doomed to failure No doubt there are some people who are incurably 
feckless, but they are an insignificant minority The great majority of 
people who have been provided with council dwellings have confounded 
the prophets by making good use of them In the early days of compul- 
sory education parents were often eager to get their children out of 
school and into the labour market as soon as possible; yet now, the value 
of prolonged education 1s almost untversally understood. 

There are also those who argue that inequality 1s necessary as an 
incentive — that it 1s the hope of becoming rich which stimulates people 
to work hard, to save, to invest and to enrich the whole community It 
cannot be denied that there 1s an important element of truth m this 
proposition but there are two facts which should be remembered and set 
against it Furst, ıt is not always those who do most to enrich mankind 
who make the largest fortunes Those who wrested from nature the 
secrets of electricity, of the waves in ether that make television possible, 
of the potentialities of steam power have not been so amply rewarded as 
those whose skill ın buying land or ın stock exchange speculation caused 
wealth not to increase but to flow in their direction Secondly, while we 
may accept the need for some degree of inequality as an incentive for 
effort, we cannot regard the fantastic degree of inequality which now 
prevails between the richest and the poorest, whether of individuals or 
nations, as necessary for the successful working of the economic system. 
Indeed, the recent history of Europe suggests that this would be the 
opposite of the truth 

The thesis advanced in this article can now be summarised as follows 
the economic system on which most of the world’s business is run has 
a tendency towards increasing inequality: this manifests itself on a lesser 
scale in the misfortunes of the homeless and, on a greater scale, in the 
periodic famines which afflict certain parts of the world We try to 
remedy this by occasional outbuists of charity’ what we should do is 
organise these outbursts into a steady flow of redistribution of wealth, 
not so drastic as to dry up thrift and enterprise but enough to prevent the 
grossest examples of want So far, we have managed to persuade our- 
selves that an effort of this kind either cannot be made or ought not to 
be attempted It is time to think again 


{Michael Stewart, MP for East Fulham 1945-55 and for Fulham 1955-79, 
entered the House of Lords as Lord Stewart of Fulham 1979 From 1964 
to 1970 he served as Secretary of State successively for Education, Foreign 
Affairs, Economic Affairs, Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs Publica- 
tions include British Approach to Politics 1938 | 
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THE HUNGARIAN VISUAL ARTS 1900-1945 
by Philip Vann 


UNGARY as a nation ıs often not seriously reckoned with, too 
H often considered a mere outpost of some monolithic Empire — 
whether Turkish, Austrian or, as now, Russian Such easy dismissal 
by people ın the West, who confuse Budapest with Bucharest, and conjure 
up in their minds images of paprika-hot barbarism, ıs far off the mark. 
Despite (or perhaps because of) centuries of foreign oppression and tragic 
historic reversals, the Hungarians possess a sense of nation which 1s close 
to that of family It has a cultural and artistic basis which ıs quite alien 
to the cruder chauvinisms of other nations In how many nations do great 
19th and 20th century poets (here Petofi, Ady and Jozsef) have streets 
named after them, their books selling like those delicious Austro- 
Hungarian cakes? Some major Hungarian artists of this same period have 
been increasingly recognised ın the last twenty years or so, since the fall 
from grace of the moribund notion of ‘heroic’ Socialist Realism 
Before the reader bows ın recognition of a people’s paradise, the pro- 
found irony that informs Hungarian society should be noted The great 
creative spirits were vilified by the political establishments of their time 
and are honoured and accepted today precisely because they are safely 
dead The books of the above-named poets would probably be censored 
and banned if they were being written today The great Marxist painter 
of the 1930s, Gyula Derkovitz (1894-1934) died from poverty, starvation, 
neglect and TB Now, this marvellous painter 1s quite rightly a national 
hero, but no doubt were he alive today, he would be less keenly appre- 
ciated by those who might come under the lens of his honest and com- 
passionate criticism Indeed, to contemplate 20th century Hungarian art 
1s to be aware of all the cruelties and ironies history may perpetuate on its 
most sensitive cultural antennae 
Those who read Hungarian, a unique language very distantly connected 
to Finnish, testify that its poetry ıs among the world’s greatest. More 
internationally accessible are Hungary’s visual arts, which have this 
century shown themselves to be of a world-class standard, albeit neglected 
by critics whose minds are Paris- London- and New York-orientated 
Modern Hungarian art 1s often said to begin with the formation of the 
Nagybanya School of plein-air paiting at the town of that name by 
leading academic painters, notably Simon Hollosy and Karoly Ferenczy, 
who sought and, in large measure, found a fresh spontaneity ın nature 
study Ferenczy radically displaced all the dusty self-consciousness of the 
studio life-class in paintings of summer ease and transparency. His 1906 
study of children bathing 1s modulated in his favourite colour — a lucid 
green — which conveys the feeling both of sap rising and of seasonal 
transience Ferenczy utilised a realistic but Impressionistic style of 
enormous sensitivity to atmosphere The boy seen here drying himself 1s 
in effect a flurry of transparent strokes of yellow, salmon pink, delicate 
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green. This quiveringly sensitive painter ultimately followed a different 
path to that of Hollosy, who became more mterested in art’s social 
significance The slavish poverty and degradation of the vast majority 
landscapes are disturbing records of minute human settlements, pathetic 
of the Hungarian population at the turn of the century was a subject 
that naturally preoccupied many of the leading poets and painters, and 
fired them with a passion for change 

Laszlo Mednyanszky (1852-1919) was a nobleman who renounced 
money and privilege to live amongst and depict the poorest of the poor. 
His renunciation was religious in spirit, and his work shows a complete 
and bitter identification with those suffering in extremis His earher 
mud huts in the sublime context of huge peaks and abysmal lakes His 
portraits of tramps — human beings seemingly in death agony — resemble 
the landscapes in their chartering of lakes of agony (eyes) and peaks of 
despair (cheekbones). In the First World War, Mednyanszky was a war 
artist who, with unaffected simplicity and even a renunciation of his old 
painterly richness, painted soldiers as ‘poor, bare, forked creatures’, piti- 
fully vulnerable All his worst fears were fulfilled in that holocaust, and 
he captured the physical and spiritual exposure of men in a manner as 
compelling as that of Goya and Bacon 

In 1907, MIENK (The Circle of Hungarian Impressionists and Natu- 
ralists) was established, including leading artists such as Ferenczy, 
Rippl-Ronai and Kernstok Jozsef Rippl-Ronai (1861-1927) was an inti- 
mate in Paris of Vuillard, and his own works were also poetic evocations 
of domestic interiors, but with bright, dotty and patchwork colour which 
reveals the spirit of a sensitive but optimistic man. His ‘My Father and 
Old Man Piacsek with a Bottle of Wine’ is a masterful depiction of happy 
bourgeois ennui 

In 1909, MIENK was swept away and replaced by the Group of Eight, 
sans Ferenczy and Rippl-Rona: Anti-Impressionst, politically radical, 
the Eight typified the new spirit of international avant-gardism which 
then permeated Hungarian culture It was a period of great creative 
ferment Bartok and Kodaly were researching into the folk music 
tradition The philosopher Gyorgy Lukacs was formulating his aesthetic 
Endre Ady was writing poems which Hungarians believe are amongst the 
world’s best Karoly Kernstok was leader of the Eight His huge 1910 
painting demonstrates his monumental lyricism and the overwhelming 
influence of Cezanne Naked horseman, each muscular and homoerotic 
in exactly the same stylised way, ride on equally muscular horses This is 
an attractive painting, though primarily an academic exercise in exploring 
a new language Of the so-called Eight and the Activists, Jozsef Nemes 
Lamperth (1891-1924) and Jozsef Egry (1883-1951) are perhaps the major 
figures, in retrospect dwarfing even Kassak and Moholy-Nagy, whose con- 
structivism had a bigger international following and impact. Egry’s 
development ıs one of the most extraordinary in modern art. His early 
works used attractively harsh and charged colours, boldly outhned with 
a deliberate crudeness, to convey the earthy existence of labourers The 
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avant-garde of this period were thrilled by the dailiness of lumpen 
Hungarian life In a 1907 Egry painting of a group outside a poorhouse, 
the poetry ın the pity ıs evoked ın a much less strident manner than in 
the worker pictures The blank, sickly poor are depicted with thinness of 
paint and of colour, the latter which 1s permeated by a weak pink. 

Nemes Lamperth was the artist who more than any other successfully 
absorbed the lessons of Cezannism A 1911 ‘Still Life with Plant’ conveys 
possibilities much less conventional than the title Here, he painted with 
visibly broad brushstrokes large masses of individual colour which blend 
and bind with other such masses, giving a feeling of energy. The vegetal 
flourishmg and twisting of plants, dominated by tones of white, resemble 
a billowing white sheet, white mountain tops or the foam of rough 
seas Such poetic mterpretation is valid for this rather scientific painter 
who brought the quality of nature to even domestic subjects He had an 
unusually high degree of artistic control, but finally not of his mind and 
he died in a mental asylum 

One of the most delightful and refreshing artists of this period was 
Janos Mattis Teutsch (1884-1960) who, lke Nemes Lamperth, used 
avant-garde abstract developments for his own personal, mainly figurative 
ends His small works are musical masterpieces Using lines, curves and 
ridges of bright colours — blues, mauves, oranges, pink — he recreated 
landscapes resonant with human emotion, though no human figures are 
present One landscape, in dark, nocturnal colour, shows the mystical 
marriage of two trees —a mauve tree willows towards a sterner, unbend- 
ing, darker one The best Hungarian art of this period transcended 
national boundaries, whilst retaming individual lyric sensibility. 

At the turn of the century, the Hungarian upper classes began to 
appreciate (or rather to appropriate a version of) the national folk art 
tradition, which had itself 1eached full maturity during the past fifty years. 
Artists of the Secession created sophisticated works based on folk motifs, 
and throughout Hungary buildings of a kind of playful folk art nouveau 
were built, such as the present-day City Art Gallery at Kecskemet 
Anna Lesnai, a brilliant children’s book illustrator who later emigrated 
to the United States, painted many floral compositions, which owe their 
inspiration to the flowers in painted folk furniture and embroidery But 
Lesnai was an innately sophisticated and original artist who was able to 
make harmonious absolute riots of colour and pattern in a complex way 
no real folk artist could envisage She made luscious pictures, in which the 
flowers have the sensuousness of fruit still-hves 

The end of the Austro-Hungarian Empire in 1918 naturally signalled 
major changes in the arts A brief Communist Revolutionary period bore 
some brilliant, economic political art However, from 1919 to 1944 
Hungary was ruled by the right-wing Admural Horthy, eventually to be 
ousted by Hitler Under Horthy, the self-exile of artists, which had been 
a feature of old Austro-Hungary, mtensified The official art of the 1920s 
and 30s — pseudo-classical, mock-elegant in character — was as barren as 
the official art of the 1950s (under a dictatorship of opposite persuasion) 
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proved to be 

However, the 1930s saw a concentration of talents in Hungarian art, 
out-dimming in brilliance even the turn-of-the-century generation, Four 
names — Gyula Derkovitz (1894-1934), Istvan Farkas (1887-1944), Imre 
Amos (1907-1944) and Lajos Vajda (1908-1941) — should be holy on the 
tongues of anyone interested in twentieth century art. It is only in the 
past twenty years that Hungary has resurrected the memory of these 
brightest and most tragic of her sons and it is timely for us in the West 
to discover them 

In the work of Derkovitz is seen the very rare marriage of social, 
political and aesthetic qualities in an intensely human and complex vision. 
Living ın great want, he painted himself, his wife and the realities around 
him with a radiance that honestly illuminates inseparable qualities of 
beauty and terror One extreme but characteristic painting 1s ‘For Bread’. 
Looking at it for the first tıme, I saw a delicious still-life of a cut pome- 
granite and a pair of boots on a silver surface Further analysis soon 
revealed that the subject matter is ın fact a head chopped ın two, blood 
and bram stewing silvery cobblestones On the right are the black boots 
and axe of the murderer The composition’s musical colouring is 
indisputable and permanent But it ıs transmuted to a different key, as 
realisation dawns This 1s the subtlety of a poet, not a propagandist’s 
reductionism A political point has been made here from a concentrated 
perspective, emotionally as well as visually 

Another painting from the early 1930s depicts a pinkish, golden-faced 
baby and, in the background, a soldier with steely bayonet The contrast 
of baby softness with an image of force 1s not a simple one Derkovitz 
was very aware of the preciousness of human love, and also of the power 
of industrial and military might both to destroy and to aid humankind. 
A 1932 painting shows a poor, old, cold couple beside a train, emitting 
a shower of gold and silver smoke. In a way, they are transfigured by this 
almost iconic wave of precious colour. Derkovitz was the Vuillard of the 
backstreets and the backyards 

Farkas was a pupil of Mednyanszky and son of one of Hungary’s 
leading publishers Beneath his cosmopolitan, polished exterior was a 
personality as enigmatic as Degas’ (an artist with whom he has many 
points in common) Following his father’s death, he himself became a 
respectable if sometimes bold publisher, but only his painting reveals the 
almost insufferable profundity of his private life and his sense of isolation. 
He painted mainly on wooden board in broad stretches of thinly-applied 
colour He represented pictorially members of the upper classes seemingly 
marooned in more or less alien-seeming landscapes. An early painting, 
‘Grandmother and Grandchild’ (c 1930) shows a squashy-faced, bespec- 
tacled unsmuiling lady holding a blue flower The child 1s unsmiling too 
The pathetic exposure, like a realistic family snapshot, of the pair in a 
landscape of bare green and orange, recalls Mednyanskzy’s bitter honesty, 
though Farkas painted only his own class and often with a sly humour 
that his master lacked. 
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‘Reading the Letter’ (1940) shows three well-dressed people seated on 
a terrace We can barely see the features of the woman on the left: a 
yellow face, grey nostrils and mouth, shrouded in grey shadow The man 
is featureless, except for one ear visible The woman on the right holds 
the mysterious letter The background is a green field or the sea There 
1s something momentous and strange about this dimly-seen trio, sitting 
so stiffly, looking so affluent and anxious The overall green tone is that 
ot decay. This painting was a prophetic work of its time, and a very 
modern one too, heralding the isolated figures of Francis Bacon. 

An ominous 1941 ‘Composition’ of fruits, jug, nude woman, tree, male 
figure, witnesses his accustomed green give way to purple and black as 
predominant colours The fruit looks poisonous, the woman bruised, the 
man on the pavement a shifting ghost Black milk; contra naturam. In 
1944, Farkas, along with more than half a millon other Hungarian Jews, 
was deported and murdered by the Nazis 

As Nagybanya had been the foremost art colony in Hungary at the turn 
of the century, so the small hillside town of Szentendre, on the Danube 
near Budapest, became the artistic crucible of the 1930s Even today, it 
is an important art centre, and one can see how its winding streets, Serbian 
churches and lovely views exerted an influence on the generation which 
discovered it Until the outbreak of the Second World War Lajos Vajda, 
Imre Amos, Margit Anna, Deszo Korniss and Endre Balint lived there in 
friendship, material poverty and a spirit of creative discovery 

Vajda was one of the great draughtsmen of the twentieth century. His 
sense of line has a classical confidence and playful spontaneity about it, 
reminiscent of the linear gifts of two of his contemporaries abroad, Paul 
Klee and Ben Nicholson His apparently simple pen and ink portraits of 
himself and others are noble and deeply meditative in effect He mvented 
what he himself called ‘schematic surrealistic constructivism’ in which 
he conjoined and superimposed on each other self-portraits, aspects of 
Szentendre, locally observed folk art motifs and often the image of a 
knife These drawings are distinguished by their uncluttered associative 
poetry. In the mid 30s, he made many paintings of dream-like intro- 
spection, such as ‘Ikon’ (1936) in which a purple-wash visage, curiously 
shaped like a keyhole, ın an orange-wash background, emanates a quiet 
radiance. Through a judicious adjustment of light and shade, there is a 
bare suggestion of tender human features, bowed with joyful sorrow. As 
the threat of war increased and his own health deteriorated, the visages 
he painted became savage bristlings of patches of emotive colour. His final 
works were a new departure, explorations of an almost pre-conscious 
nner landscape; huge studies of polips in black crayon, ın which he inter- 
wove, expanded and mastered line to an extraordinary degree Hungarian 
critics regard these works as those of genius, auguring towards that great 
future which as a Jew in Fascist Hungary he never realised. 

Imre Amos, intimate friend of Vajda, is often called the Hungarian 
Chagall, but though there are many similarities of background and spirit 
between the two painters, and they became close, Amos was utterly his 
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own man His entire oeuvre speaks authentically of an individual journey 
In the early 30s, he painted a series depicting fishermen and women on 
the beach, whose lovely harmonies of pink and grey were initially 
influenced by Jozsef Rippl-Ronai and the Hungarian post-Impressionist 
Robert Bereny. Dream is the key to Amos’ world Indeed he even 
changed his name to Amos, recalling both the Biblical prophet and the 
Hungarian word Almos, meaning sleepy or dreamy He walks through 
so many of his own paintings, royal, upright, dreamily detached. In the 
mid 30s he literally painted many of his dreams. The sleeping artist is 
portrayed asleep on a couch, and images kaleidoscopically arranged, with- 
out losing intrinsic harmony float above him — folkloric scenes, a bear 
dance, human features, villagescapes. As the decade advanced and he 
became more and more aware of myriad threats to worldly existence, the 
incorporeality of his figures increased ‘The Angel of Death’ (1938) shows 
a dead person in a coffin, overlooked by an angel. It is not possible to say 
that the dead person 1s represented, rather he or she is painted through. 
Amos increasingly experienced colour in emotional, abstract terms 
(though never losing complete sight of the figurative), healing blues, 
imploding yellows, grievous reds. 

The sweet poise of his early works gave way to mages of danger, 
bloodiness, knives, axes, in a late 30s series called ‘Dark Times’. ‘Dark 
Times IV’, pamted in the same year as his murder by the Nazis in 1944, 
1s a terrifying, fully realised picture. The artist, brush in hand, is depicted 
in heavy, dark blue outlines, standing, as it were, on the side of this 
planet. The curve of the earth 1s a pit of bubbling blues, reds and purples 
The sun above ıs a fierce explosion of colours. The sweet early dreams 
have become apocalyptic nightmare, perhaps portending abstract expres- 
sionism but retaining figuration. Drawings and poems up to very near the 
end possess a quality of a boyish, even naive, soul seriously seeking 
freedom 

By 1945, the extraordinary new promise of Hungarian art had been 
annihilated Under the new Communist regime during the 50s, any art 
which did not conform to Soviet standards of impeturbable ‘heroism’ was 
banned. Good artists were forced to retreat and work secretly. This state 
of affairs lasted until the early 1960s In the past five years or so, Hun- 
garian art has experienced a marvellous new blossoming 


[Philip Vann recently visited Hungary on a British Council Award to 
tesearch twentieth century art there, with a view to bringing work over 
for exhibition in Britain ] 
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1987: A YEAR FOR SCEPTICS 


by Paul Rose 


S 1986 was drawing to an end, 1987 was ushered in with a consumer 
A credit boom The Government’s embarrassment over the ‘plot to 
oust Harold Wilson’ appears to have aroused less interest than new 
video recorders, home computers and agonising choices over clothes and 
lingerie The misery of large empty pockets of deprivation was less 
obvious than the ongoing saga of Den’s marital affairs in East-Enders 
Even before the mince pies had been consumed and New Year resolu- 
tions made, speculation was mounting about an early election this year 
and predictions abounded One resolution these pundits should make 1s 
to curb their ardour. The appetite may sicken and so die if the chorus 
of election speculation continues unabated 
Dr Owen looked into the crystal ball and saw a coalition government 
Mrs. Thatcher and Mr Kinnock bridled at the very idea More realistic- 
ally, the Doctor had placed his Social Democratic stethoscope to the 
heartbeat of the economy and diagnosed disaster after an imutial mini- 
boom fuelling a balance of payments crisis, as the Treasury sweetens the 
electorate and sells the family silver in the shape of gas, o1l, banking and 
airways 
The fact is that the Conservative Party had clearly made up lost ground 
and this was reflected in both polls and local bye-elections More remark- 
ably, there appeared to be no obvious reason After the scandal and self- 
doubts, even Jeffrey Archer’s hiccup made no perceptible impact on the 
‘family party’ More seriously, the first week revelation of 1987, that the 
UK had become two nations geographically, made little impact since it 
has been apparent and growing over the years. Perhaps the report was 
most poignant in following upon the death of that much respected elder 
statesman, Lord Stockton who, as Harold Macmillan, was a guardian of 
Disraeli’s one nation Toryism and gave us the catch-phrase ‘You’ve never 
had ıt so good’ Stockton has never had ıt so bad and yet the first polls 
of the year showed a different brand of Toryism in the lead 
The erosion of the Alliance’s support followed inevitably from the 
catastrophic conferences of autumn 1986 Neil Kinnock’s over-confident 
predictions of sweeping out the Conservatives overlooks the demographic 
and psephological factors which were so well demonstrated at the last 
election 
Firstly, there 1s a fragmentation of allegiances with Scottish National- 
ism. revitalised and an embattled group of Ulster Unionists displaying the 
greatest disloyalty to Britain’s elected Government since Carson 
Secondly, quite small shifts ın percentage terms among the three major 
groupings can produce astonishing results in a first-past-the-post system 
Thus, if the Alliance fails to reach the mark where ıt challenges the Con- 
servatives for first place in large swathes of the prosperous South, it will 
bode well for Mrs Thatcher Indeed, the paradox 1s that the more 
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credible and moderate the Labour Party appears to the Centre Left, the 
more it will undermine the opportunity of our seeing electoral defeats 
in Tory-held seats like Richmond, Bath or Cheltenham. It is not improb- 
able that tactical voting will play a part. However, at a General Election 
where the eyes are not focussed on the probabilities in individual con- 
tests, I suspect that tactical voting will be a much less significant factor. 

Most important 1s that 1f one looks at Britain’s Political Map as Robert 
Waller did in Atlas of British Politics (Croom Helm £16 95) which I was 
privileged to review, there are factors mulitating against Labour The 
areas of highest deprivation in housing, or at any rate of council housing, 
are the areas of highest unemployment, areas with large ethnic minori- 
ties inclined to Labour or areas of declining industry are mainly in seats 
already held by Labour The problem is that the Labour heartland is 
more solid and compact and may produce greater support, but that will 
translate into only a few seats Labour should gain a few seats where 
sitting MPs had switched to the SDP and allowed Tories to slide in through 
the middle as m Hayes and Harlington Labour should recapture 
seats like Fulham as they did in the by-election The rub is that they 
should not have lost them in the first place and the most a Labour 
Party sitting on 38-40% of the votes can hope for is to prevent a Con- 
servative overall majority. Only if Alliance fortunes pick up in the South 
and the Celtic fringe will Mrs Thatcher have need to be nervous An 
election tomorrow would no doubt produce a reduced majority of a 
rather similarly balanced Conservative Party. But the election ıs not 
tomorrow Mrs Thatcher is in the position of holding the starting pistol 
There ıs an electorate sceptical of all parties and their promises, not least 
among the young from whom one might have expected a radical reaction 
to the radical right. 

The fact remains that over half the nation lives in the relatively affluent 
Southern triangle, the Shires and the suburbs. The scandal of urban 
decay and violent crime and hopelessness over job prospects are most 
apparent ın relatively apathetic Labour controlled areas. Moreover, in 
many places like Liverpool, Harringay, Brent and Lambeth, the ‘loony 
left’ ıs busy making Labour a bad joke just as the National Party has 
broken through m its attempt to create a modern, tolerant, caring and 
realistic image. 

Indeed, the intolerance, extremism and insensitivity of these ideologues 
has little in common with the aspirations of most Labour voters They 
range from naive idealists to Red fascists The tragedy ıs that the SDP 
could have built on this had it retained the initial radicalism of the Lime- 
house declaration and the concern for economic and civil hberty aims 
embodied ın the likes of Shirley Williams and Roy Jenkins Under Doctor 
Owen ıt has drifted into postures that are unclear and undefined, on the 
centre-right ın many cases. It has endured crackpot schemes or non- 
starters such as an Anglo-French nuclear deterrent and unthought out 
taxation-benefit policies The realistic option of a minimum submarine- 
borne deterrent rather than the provision of our island as a US aircraft 
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carrier has been lost by the acceptance of Cruise The post-Chernobyl 
atmosphere may well not damage Labour to the extent that the Con- 
servatives hope Indeed, as between the role of Reagan’s poodle and non- 
nuclear membership of the North Atlantic Alliance, many erstwhile 
Social Democrats who are not unilateralists would prefer the latter 
option The Spitting Image depiction of David Steele needs to be coun- 
tered if the Alliance is to be credible, and the loss of David Penhaligan 
was both a personal and political tragedy that makes ıt more important 
for the image of the Liberal Party to be shared by a wider personnel 

Meanwhile, the Conservatives themselves are neither as monolithic nor 
as inflexible as many commentators believe. What is happening in social 
Spending if it is not a ‘U’ turn? A pre-election boom is the very converse 
of the disciplines imposed in obtaining the one tangible success of reduced 
inflation — whatever the cost The reality of the anti-Conservative pre- 
dicament is highlighted in Mansfield where a Democratic Miners’ Union 
candidate, a Leftist Labour Candidate and the Alliance may well hand a 
traditional Labour stronghold to the Conservatives. 

With a tiny share of the Trustee Savings Bank, local phone box and 
gas pipes and a former council house now providing a capital asset, there 
is a new breed of Tory voters scythed from the once militant skilled 
workers who formed Labour’s backbone All these factors will make the 
Opposition’s job more difficult. 

I have no doubt that sections of MIS were sabotaging the Wilson 
Government and even Merlin Rees was taken in when he rose to the 
bait and booted out Mark Hosenball, but who cares? I have little doubt 
that basic British industry has been sacrificed to venal interests in respect 
of Westland and more recently ın the case of our air defences ın relation 
to Nimrod or that we are utterly complacent over the danger of nuclear 
fallout and pollution but apart from a few Greens, who cares? The 
Insider stock exchange scandal has had no visible effect; our policies in 
Ireland have been ill-conceived for years, three million are unemployed 
and areas of our industrial base are wastelands, but again who cares? 

So long as the Education Committee of Brent, the militants of Liver- 
pool or the misconceived efforts to glean dissatisfied Conservative votes 
dictate the priorities of the SDP continue, Mrs Thatcher will feel safe ın 
number Ten Britain will be two nations geographically, industrially, 
politically and philosophically This to me is a tragedy as we slide down 
the league table in the first division of advanced nations 

Perhaps if we were more concerned with uniting to halt that decline 
than in ideological posturing and obsessed with electoral success 1987 
might have a message of hope Instead, as The General Election draws 
inexorably near it will be a year of insult and counter-insult, for elec- 
tions are lost rather than won. It will be a year of division and short- 
term advantage I for one hope that the crystal ball was right At least 
a coalition might allow national rather than sectional interest to narrow 
the divisions in our society 
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GETTING MANAGERS INTO PARLIAMENT 
by John Watson, M.P. 


N 1979 I left my job as Managing Director of Waddingtons Games 

1 in order to work full-time as the M.P for Skipton Seven years later 
I told my local Conservative Association that I would not be seeking 

re-election because I had chosen to return to a full-time career 1n industry. 
Speculation about the ‘real’ reason for my decision (no-one seemed to 
take my stated reasons at face value) ranged from greed and boredom 
to, inevitably, frustration at not having become a Minister All of those 
were wide of the mark 

I do not claim any special ability but 1f a bloke of 43, who is not widely 
considered to be an incompetent idiot, decides to give up the 57th safest 
seat in Britain in order to get back to business then either Parliament 
must be failing or industry must be terrific Industrial leaders are always 
proclaiming that too few MPs understand the real world of manufac- 
turing. For one MP drawn from their number to throw in the sponge 
and return to industrial anonymity means, to say the least, that an 
opportunity has been lost 

On the face of things there 1s not much to worry about There is no 
apparent shortage of people who want to become M.P.s Very few M.P.s 
‘retire’ before they are 60; though many get defeated and some fall out 
with their local Associations. But beneath the surface the signs of con- 
cern are growing Competition for seats is not so strong as it was ten 
years ago When I was selected in 1975 for what was then a rather dodgy 
seat, I had to beat 350 other applicants My successor, has just been chosen 
from 174. f 

The nature of people coming forward, at least within the Conservative 
Party, has changed too There are now more barristers, solicitors and 
bankers than ever before There are also more people from ull-defined 
consultancy backgrounds Of the present Conservative Party ın Parlia- 
ment, I estimate that fewer than 30 had pursued straightforward industrial 
management careers before they were elected. And many of them left 
those careers ın the 60s or early 70s when managment skills were 
dramatically different from those required today Also, to a far greater 
extent than ıs ever publicised, many M P s actually stop being Members 
of Parliament in the proper sense whilst continuing to get elected to 
the old place They do it for the money A diligent bit of self-marketing 
can usually bring in a remunerative clutch of directorships, consultancies 
and retamers There 1s nothing necessarily wrong with such arrangements 
and they are always scrupulously declared in the Register of Members’ 
Interests. However, MPs can quite quickly begin to devote more time 
and attention to such commercial activities than to the legislative work 
and public duty for which we are paid by the taxpayer 

I really believe that the Conservative Party ın Parlament is failing to 
get enough people, 1s failing to get people of adequate ability and is failing 
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to motivate the good ones for long enough Of course, the terms and 
conditions have a lot to do with ıt An M P s pay 1s currently £17,000 per 
year — about the same as a decent sales representative. The hours we 
work are not particularly long but they are certainly peculiar We have to 
stay away from home for about 150 nights per year On those grounds 
alone it 1s not everyone’s cup of tea. However, that has always been the 
ease The pay is no worse now, nor the hours any dottier (well, not much) 
than in the Wilson years of the 60s when young men and women seemed 
to be falling over themselves to get elected 

Three things have changed Parliament itself 1s different The nature 
of an M.P s work ıs very different And there has been a change in the 
way we are regarded and treated by the public The change in the House 
of Commons ın recent years ıs, sadly, a change for the worse Attendance 
in the Chamber ıs usually thin Speeches are pre-written and are intended 
as often as not for the consumption of the local press rather than the 
enlightenment of colleagues The relentless pressure of Party point-scoring 
removes most scope for originality The House still contains many excel- 
lent speakers but now they reserve their best aphorisms for TV shows 
and their best jokes for local dinners As its attendance has fallen and its 
rowdiness increased, the influence of the Chamber upon national affairs 
has declined 

M.P s themselves now spend far more time than before shut up in the 
little hutches which pass for our offices Constituency mail has doubled 
since 1972 and most Members deal with it diligently Junior Opposition 
spokesmen seek to demonstrate their political vinlity by keeping Standing 
Committees sitting (so to speak) for as long as possible —- during which 
tame Government members have to be present but are constrained by 
the Whips to stay silent Select Committees vacuum up the spare hours 
of most backbenchers It ıs now common to find a full-time young M.P 
rushing from one Committee to another, rarely appearing in the Chamber 
and exercising no apparent influence on the Government — but working 
very hard nonetheless And our reputation with the public has never been 
lower If I am asked what I do for a living, I reply ‘politician’ The result 
1s usually stunned silence I might as well have confessed to being a 
burglar or cat strangler When our family go on holiday our children are 
encouraged not to reveal Daddy’s real occupation for fear that we shall 
be ostracized as a result (On a recent caravan site holiday in France my 
ten-year old son took the subterfuge to extremes. He told our fellow 
campers I was a spy We were ostracized for that instead.) 

We are left with a job which carries little influence, httle respect and 
not much pay. Yet there are other rewards and it 1s only fair to mention 
them The intangible feeling of being at the centre of things, of ‘knowing 
what 1s going on’ is certainly a factor So 1s the ability to see and meet 
the people with whom the power really does lie Also, there 1s the Good 
Life aspect of it all, the Buckingham Palace garden parties (to which all 
MPs are invited every year), the invitations to good lunches, the occa- 
sional overseas visits and the welcoming club atmosphere of the Palace 
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of Westminster itself But the only MPs who find true satisfaction in 
such diversions ale those who have forgotten why they ever wanted to 
get elected in the first place. 

Why do most M P s stick at it? Why are there not more like me, who 
choose, having enjoyed a spell in Parliament, to continue their careers 
outside? The answer, I think, 1s brutally stmple For the first ten years 
they hope to be ministers After that there ıs not much else they can do. 

About 40% of all people elected to Parlament are made ministers at 
some time Usually they find their ministerial responsibilities rewarding, 
though few get to the Cabinet or exercise really substantial power. Most 
ministers also get sacked, either by the electors or by the Prime Minister. 
Only those who have become famous then find it easy to pick up some- 
thing else to fill their time 

Now, this whole great swamp of uncertain influence, of shifting power, 
of strange career patterns and of crazy hours has to be compared with 
the fixed white lines of a career in industry 

In anticipation of my departure from politics, I have already accepted 
management responsibility for the security printing division of Wadding- 
tons I am now responsible for £13 million of turnover and 380 employees 
In that job I can take decisions and see the results I can have ideas and 
put them into operation I can negotiate complex contracts and see the 
benefits in increased profits It ıs true that Waddingtons might be taken 
over or that I might drop a series of clangers and get fired as a result 
Such possibilities merely increase a manager’s motivation In politics the 
equivalent uncertainties drain enthustasm 

British business leaders are quite right to be concerned about the Jack 
of industrial and management representation, particularly amongst Con- 
servative MPs But the situation will not change so long as the job 
satisfaction which arises from membership of Parliament appeals only to 
the more unconventional of our professional managers. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing reforms could begin to change this for the better: 

a) Reduce Committees by half 

b) Stop Parliament from ever sitting beyond nine o’clock at night 
c) Televise the House of Commons 

d) Pay MPs £30,000 a year 

e) Ban other outside earned income 

f) Encourage candidate selection by all paid-up Party members 


[John Watson has been Conservative Member of Parliament for Skipton, 
Yorkshire since 1979 ] 


The March issue of Contemporary Review includes What Next 
for South Africa? by Alan Beith, M.P., Peace and Disarmament 
A Liberal View by Urs Schoetth, The Muslims in Britain by Etan 


Viessing and British Art in the Twentieth Century by Muriel 
Julius 
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CINEMA: A QUARTERLY REVIEW 
by David Shipman 


the Thirtieth London Film Festival with a reprise of the very first 

one, in 1957: films by Kurosawa, Clair, Ray, Kazan, Bergman, 
Visconti, Wajda, Fellim. . Fifteen films in all, as opposed to over 150 
this year. And you know something? There wasn’t one of the same 
quality. As far as 1 know. I saw just over a score of what was on offer, 
more than one a day and more than ten per cent. With hindsight, I may 
have chosen badly, but the blame lies with the compilers of the pro- 
gramme booklet, throwing around words like ‘masterpiece’ in describing 
the sort of mediocre ‘commercial’ feature that you’d hardly bother with 
on television This was Derek Malcolm’s last year in charge, and it 
remains clear that his aim was well-intentioned. A bonanza Movies, 
movies, movies, for two weeks and a bit all around us. But what, in the 
end, 1s the point? You bump mto friends and colleagues, but you can’t 
have any sort of discussion because they’ve chosen a different set of films 
from you: one or two you regret missing, and there were only four which 
you —that 1s, I— feel like recommending So, ın view of the 1957 
festival, what are we celebrating? The decline of the cinema? 

Well, yes The gala opening and closing films were, respectively, 
Nicolas Roeg’s Castaway and Ken Russell’s Gothic — ‘rogue’ film-makers 
both, supported by some chichi critics, but with a string of box-office 
flops between them so long that they need Qf not deserve) a little show- 
casing. It’s my contention that neither understands how films are made 
Films aren’t made by training cameras on players, often dealing with 
‘sensational’ material, and then handing the bits over to the cutting 
rooms to be assembled in narrative form. Those directors listed above 
shot with a view as to what the editors should — not could — do, which 
1s why a Claire film has rhythm, a Kazan film has dynamism. Roeg 
and Russell offer stodge That’s the reason for their failures. But Gothic 
united the audience at a Bafta preview It cheered and applauded as one 
man at a line halfway through the film, ‘Isn’t it time we went home?’ 

As Pve started, let me continue. You will notice that Pm not in 
constructive mood. I could be frivolous and say that since I’ve suffered, 
why shouldn’t you? But Malcolm didn’t collect these turkeys in isolation 
and they weren’t created that way, either By looking at them and, 
eventually, at the handful of good films, we may be able to say how the 
Festival should change next year. Any more films like Nour et Blanc and 
it might be eradicated without anyone being the worse off But there you 
are, you see, this little horror won some sort of award at Cannes for Best 
First Film Its perpetrator, Claire Devers, set out to make a documentary 
on health centres, but read Tennessee William’s story “Desire and the 
Black Masseur’ and so ‘amalgamated both my ideas — the self discovery 
of one’s body and the masochistic relationship’ So a white wimp goes 


Tite shouldn’t have done it. The National Film Theatre preceded 
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to work in a gym and starts groaning when the black masseur is at work 
on him; the proprietor throws them out ın disgust Our masochist leaves 
his wife, spends imnocent nights with the masseur in a hotel room, but 
finds himself in a plaster cast at the end, being manacled in chains over 
a fire ın a foundry The director, being a nice Frenchwoman, won’t show 
us anything indecent Merely absurd. 

Her compatriot, Bertrand Blier, goes to the extreme in Tenue de Soirée, 
at least as far as talk 1s concerned. Reading the subtitles is akin to 
studying the raunchier lavatory walls, as Gérard Depardieu attempts to 
woo Michel Blanc away from Miou-Miou and introduce him to the 
coarser aspects of men loving men. There is a certain piquancy in watch- 
ing the shaggy giant pursuing the mild mouse with the conviction that 
life offers nothing finer than a bit of buggery; and the film approaches 
humour as Miou-Miou contemptuously berates “er lover for not surrend- 
ering at once Unfortunately Blier tries to intellectualise this whimsy by 
pointing out ‘tomorrow we die’, and then he ruins his legitimate theme — 
the challenge to accepted male-female roles — by drifting off into a mel- 
ange of cliches and music hall jokes about gays Criticised for this (from 
the floor, after the screening) he didn’t demur, nor did he when compli- 
mented on his most feminist film so far. The audience gasped I’ve never 
seen a more misogynist film (and this to too respectable a journal for me 
to list the indignities suffered by Miou-Miou) Women should boycott it. 
And gays And anyone of sensibility. 

Unlike Mlle Devers, André Téchiné does not know where the idea for 
his film came from I can tell him. from every other film you — that is, 
he — ever saw Le Lieu du Crime concerns a beautiful, separated, mother, 
a bar owner, who falls irrevocably and desperately in love on sight with 
a teenage punk she knows to be a ruthless killer. You want me to go on? 
The lady is played by Catherines Deneuve, also to be seen in the equally 
mediocre but more watchable Speriamo che sia Femmina, directed by 
Marto Monicelli, who has hardly made a good film since J Soliti Ignoti 
nearly thirty years ago. Here he has a fine cast: Philippe Noiret as a 
feckless, penniless count, Liv Ullman as his estranged, hard-working wife, 
Deneuve as her sister, a movie star. They and others mill around in one 
of those family tales aiming to raise a laugh and a tear (to use its own 
language). Idyllicly set on a farm somewhere south of Siena, it has said 
family worried out of its wits when its two teenagers disappear. and yet 
I wonder how many pop concerts are there around there, drawing the 
entire adolescent population from miles around? The family didn’t think 
of that, despite a poster for the concert’s star at the head of the stairs. 
It isn’t the only umprobability in the film and is only too typical of this 
entire batch (and thus of today’s movies?) 

Pm afraid there are several in Miss Mary, with which Maria Luisa 
Bemberg does not fulfil whatever promise she showed in Camila. Set 
between 1932 and 1946, ıt looks at one haute bourgeois family through 
the eyes of an English governess, played by Julie Christie with virtually 
the same freshness that she had in her first film over twenty years ago. 
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The setting, a large country house, may also be enjoyed, but there is 
nothing to be learnt about the Argentinian landed classes that we didn’t 
know from Torre Nilsson; and references to Perón and the War in Europe 
get us nowhere Shyam Benegal’s Trikal Past, Present and Future does 
little more with a Portuguese family in Goa during the same period. The 
Benegal preoccupations of heirachy, family life, of dependency, the 
strength of women, of idealism are all here, but indigestibly packaged 
Portuguese colonialism wasn’t like British colonialism, but the differences 
are only tentatively stressed; and the political changes only muddily 
touched upon 

Benegal can work on the level of Bergman, whose Fanny and Alexander 
clearly influenced him Bergman’s documentary on the making of his 
masterpiece — Document Fanny and Alexander—was hardly more 
taking than accounts by lesser talents of the making of lesser films; and 
a further disappointment was Journey of a Young Composer, directed by 
Georgi Shengelaya, who made Pirosmam The composer concerned be- 
comes unknowingly involved with revolutionaries just after the uprising 
of 1905, and it’s not till after he and we have become enlightened that 
any passions are stirred Huang Jianzhong’s A Girl of Good Family 1s 
another, moderate, unshowy piece, for which I should have been grateful, 
but the subject matter — an 18-year-old from the city ıs betrothed to a 
6-year-old country boy (it’s 1949) — emerges as whoozy stuff, concentrat- 
ing less on the girl’s dilemma than the boy’s cuteness Ramesh Sharma’s 
New Delhi Times is also (at least) an honourable venture, sweet in its 
ambitions, ın its apemg of Western movies, Shashi Kapoor, suddenly 
paunchy and grey-haired, plays an investigative journalist of such idealism 
that he risks life and limb to expose corruption in a small town just 
outside New Delhi Ho hum! It plods; and once again the long arm of 
coincidence 1s never far away 

Credibility was put to an even more severe test by Malcolm, whose 
eponymous hero (Colin Friels) ıs mentally retarded but a mechanical 
wizard Again, do you want me to go on? I will, but for only one reason 
— or several, they being the half-dozen major awards doled out to this 
tenuous, almost charming crime tale by the Australian Film Institute 
Malcolmn has come to lodge with him a petty crook (John Hargreaves) 
and soon he 1s thinking up Heath Robinson devices so that they can rob 
banks without going inside them and getaway ın ‘amusing’ cars In view 
of all those awards my claim that this was not of festival level may seem 
dubious. But as ever I do not flinch Nor do I in the case of Desert 
Bloom, which I suspect only arrived in its prestigious spot because 
Columbia have no plans to release ıt in Britain — and apart from another 
superb performance by Jon Voight there’s nothing in it to suggest why 
they should Voight runs (or manages) a run-down gas-station just outside 
Las Vegas, whose population 1s agog about the forthcoming A-bomb 
tests. For this 1s 1950 The audience got a bit steamed up at the imbecility 
of celebrating with beauty pageants and parties — more than does the film 
itself, which 1s a mild thing as directed by Eugene Corr. The title refers 
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to a teenager whose stepfather 1s Voight, a ‘troubled’ war veteran with a 
drink problem and a tendency to lash out so his 1s not the biggest role, 
and when he’s not on screen we’ve time to reflect on a weak analysis of 
redneck mentality and a portrait of the period unlikely to be savoured. 

That — the time ıs 1960 — ıs part of the raison d’etre of Peggy Sue Got 
Married, m which Kathleen Turner konks out at a highschool reunion 
and ıs carried back to her teens She, lıke Lincoln Steffens, has seen the 
future, and so why does she pursue the wimp who will one day be unfaith- 
ful and desert her? Better prospects (and we’d seen them too in the long 
prologue, also approaching their middle years) are the schoo] swot, who 
takes avidly to Turner’s revelation of world changes ın the intervening 
years (the landing on the moon, VCRs, microchips, pantyhose) and the 
athlete who takes advantage of her offer for sex— given, of course, 
because she has experienced permissiveness. This perception, 1f such it 
may be called, is unsurrounded by others, and the plot, slight as it is, 
disintegrates entirely If you’re in the mood for the concept, go and see 
Back to the Future a second time — unless you’re an admirer of Francis 
Coppola, who at least improves on his last four movies But they were 
dire 

Sex, of a sort, is at the heart of Extremities, which takes as its starting 
point the attitude of the police in cases of indecent assault. When Farrah 
Fawcett ıs attacked a second time she turns the tables Furst, he’s doing 
awful things to her, then she’s domg awful things to him It’s Grand 
Guignol, directed by Robert M Young with strain and no humour It’s 
also a ‘what 1f?’? movie, appealing to women hoping they may be just as 
resourceful if this happened to them, and men who may fear within 
themselves a rapist potential. In other words, 1t’s the movie equivalent of 
gutter journalism. So ıs Matador, but at least it’s imaginative. Fervid 
might be a better word others do not come easily, and before I give you 
the shghtest notion of its subject you may care to note that ıt has been 
sponsored by the Spanish Ministry of Culture. It 1s a Spain clearly changed 
since I was last there A man masturbates under the credits while watch- 
ing a Video nasty, a youth tries to rape the girlfriend of his ‘master’ — 
the gentleman of the title — and when he goes to confess admits to four 
unsolved murders, of two girls and two young men The lawyer who 
assigns herself to his case ıs attracted to the matador, who ıs the real 
killer and it’s a question of who will kill the other first, but only after 
a record-breaking orgasm Andres Vincente Gomez thought — dreamt? — 
it all up and directed 

After that, Dona Herlinda y su Hyo ıs a nice normal movie about a 
mother who encourages her son’s boyfriend to move ın so that he can 
marry and still have convenient sexual satisfaction I’m a mite surprised 
to find that being a bachelor still carries a stigma in Mexico but that’s 
not a reflection on Jaime Humberto Hermosillo’s film It struck me at 
first as picayune, even paltry, but eventually its combination of discretion, 
common sense and sly wit convinced me that it 1s almost flawless. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
TWO VIEWS ON CHERNOBYL 


Dear Madam, 

Referring to Dr Martin McCauley’s article ‘Disaster at Chernobyl’ 
(Contemporary Review No 1451 (Vol 249)) I would make the following 
comments: 

More than ten tonnes of uranium must have been fissioned ın the last 
large series of Soviet bomb tests alone, and wholly dispersed into the 
atmosphere The Chernobyl reactor probably contained around a tonne 
of fission products, of which the more volatile 34% are believed to have 
escaped This figure could be wrong by two or three times, but the more 
refractory majority of fission products mostly stayed within the molten 
core. 

Dr McCauley states local authorities completely overlooked the fact 
that radioactive particles could be escaping, and concentrated on putting 
out the fires I can’t ımagıne that local authorities had anything to do 
with the initial fire-fighting, which was partly for the admirable objective 
of saving a second reactor and the turbine hall from destruction, and 
partly to slow down the graphite fire in the damaged core of the reactor 
itself. Radioactive gases and particles were being given off because the 
core was on fire, and the only way to stop them evaporating was to cool 
the core down. If, as Martin McCauley suggests, the local authorities 
had concentrated on stopping the escape of radioactive particles, how 
would he propose to catch them? With butterfly nets? All of the iodine- 
131 and all of the radiocaesium will have been true gases at the tempera- 
ture of the hot core, which is why they escaped; and could only later 
and after the column of smoke and hot gases had risen thousands of feet 
higher have condensed on to smoke particles 

Why does Martin McCauley think that many women will no longer 
be able to bear children? The more heavily irradiated men at Hiroshima 
were sterile for a year or so, but even this was not recorded for women, 
and though there were a lot of congenitally damaged children who were 
in the womb at the time of the bombing, there was no report of later 
sterility or of later mutations (There must have been some mutations, 
but not enough to be distinguished from those in the average Japanese 
city.) 

I do not see the objection to the actions of the military A military 
commander does not have to consult a committee, and where could the 
civil defence find a thousand buses at a few hours notice? A great deal 
of regrettable muddle there undoubtedly was, but the information needed 
to prevent this didn’t exist 

The hot and radioactive gases from the fire and the burning graphite 
of the core probably rose to the top of the troposphere at a height of 10 
to 18 kilometres, so that there was little or no local fall-out, and I don’t 
suppose anyone knew the wind speed or direction at that height The 
early lack of evacuation of Pripyat was simply because it had no early 
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fall-out, when the wanderings of the cooling radioactive clouds led to 
fall-out over Pripyat evacuation was quick and efficient. 

No, the military were not doing an experiment at Chernobyl. The local 
staff were doing a perfectly sensible energy-conservation experiment but 
criminally neglecting all safety regulations 

The 100,000 who will be monitored for the rest of their lives are not 
necessarily to be pitied. Regular monitoring for cancer is desirable every- 
where. Over the next fifty years one could expect some 20,000 or more 
of these to develop cancer in any case, and on the basis of the doses 
received a further 150 are likely to die of cancer as a result of this dis- 
aster The earlier a cancer can be diagnosed, the better the prospect of 
a cure; and the 20,000 who would have died of cancer due to other 
causes are likely to be reduced by more than 150. The 100,000 are to be 
pitied for the disruption of their lives and for the genuine fear that they 
will carry with them till they die, not for any material increase of risk 

Yours faithfully, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham J H FREMLIN 
EMERITUS PROFESSOR 


Di Matin McCauley writes 

As a layman, I can claim no expertise in nuclear physics. I must there- 
fore leave Professor Fremlin’s technical points to be commented upon 
by a nucleai scientist I accepted them in good faith and if they are 
incorrect it underlines the difficulties facing non-specialists trying to 
achieve an objective assessment of the Chernobyl disaster 

The initial fire-fighting was the responsibility of the local authorities 
The person in charge was the deputy Ukrainian Minister of the Interior 
who managed to get to the site, from Kiev, in about 90 minutes — quite 
an achievement The point I was trying to make was that the authorities 
did not provide the fire fighters and other personnel with protective cloth- 
ing during the initial stages Many as a result suffered from radiation and 
some died while others suffered serious injury Another example of this 
lax attitude to safety was the fact that helicopter pilots, for some days, 
when dropping lead, sand and other substances into the stricken reactor 
did so with a door open so as to improve accuracy when dropping their 
load 

According to the first samızdat from the Ukraine on the disaster the 
biggest problem for hospitals in the Kiev area was the large number of 
women demanding abortions They may have been over-reacting but the 
point remains that if pregnant women wanted abortions other women 
would not want to conceive In late September Kiev residents were still 
being exhorted to exercise only on hard surfaces which had been made 
moist ın order to ensure that no dust could rise. Householders were 
instructed to air their dwellings but under no circumstances to create a 
draft which could lead to dust circulating 

The figure of 96 kWh should read 96 million kWh and I must apologise 
fo. this error However, this figure now turns out to be much too low 
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as many other nuclear reactors were closed down after Chernobyl to 
effect work to increase their safety and reliability 

According to Soviet regulations civil defence should have acted 
immediately but the military stepped in In the Soviet Union, not only a 
commander but every official has to consult a committee 

Since so many radio active gases escaped into the atmosphere fall out 
had to occur somewhere Why did the authorities wait until the count 
reached dangerous levels before deciding to order the evacuation of the 
people of Pripyat? Surely they should have evacuated all ın the vicinity 
of the reactor as a reasonable precaution. If this applied to Pripyat why 
were other Soviet citizens (and foreigners) not alerted to the possibility of 
fall out descending on them? 

A new Soviet play entitled Sarcophagus, excerpts of which have been 
published in Sovetskaya Kultura, sums up the feelings of many ordinary 
people The work is full of sharp and bitter criticism of official behaviour 
before and after the accident. There are criticisms of the poor quality 
and late delivery of equipment and of the late evacuation of tens of 
thousands of people from the danger zone 

Professor Fremlin states that the military was not doing an experiment 
at Chernobyl One cannot be so categorical I am still intrigued by the 
fact that the deputy Minister of the Medium Machine Building Industry 
~~ and a member of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union — was dismissed His mimistry’s main responsibility is 
to provide nuclear weapons for the Soviet armed forces 

Professor Fremlin’s comments are very welcome and hopefully they 
will contribute to a greater discussion and understanding of the accident 
and its consequences 

Yours faithfully, 
School of Slavonic and East European Studies, 
London, WC 1 MARTIN McCAULEY 
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DEMOCRATIC SOCIALISM 

Choose Freedom — The Future for Democratic Socialism Roy Hattersley 

Michael Joseph £12 95 

Roy Hattersley 1s Deputy Leader of a Labour Party about to face a critical 
election He ıs one of the few MP’s, perhaps the only MP, who could have 
made a living as a man of letters (I exclude academic treatises, political auto- 
biographies and thrillers, such as those of the Home Secretary) He sets out 
to provide a moral and intellectual reformulation of democratic socialism The 
election is not far from his thoughts, but he obviously hopes to rank with Evan 
Durbin and Anthony Crosland in saying things which will not be lost sight of 
by future generations He has written a book of much interest to the not 
unlimited public who are ready to follow his argument attentively 

It ıs not considered good form to review the work of other reviewers, but 
on this occasion the temptation 1s irresistible A few years ago Shirley Williams 
and Roy Hattersley represented, in my eyes at least, the rising hopes of the 
Labour Party Now he ıs that Party’s Deputy Leader She has defected (I 
speak as one who himself defected into the Labour Party fifty years ago) and 
1s President of the SDP She concludes in a lengthy review in The Tablet ‘I 
am sometimes asked why Roy Hattersley 1s not a social democrat I think 
this book tells us why His intellect and his judgment are clouded by nostalgia 
for Labour as ıt once was a movement of comradeship, compassion and 
equality So he comes to terms with Labour as it 1s a party dominated by 
the unions, scarred by extremism, and anchored in outdated concepts of class ’ 

I am sometimes asked whether I myself had ever thought of defecting to 
the SDP The answer is No But if I had ever entertained such a thought, it 
would be because of the present defence policy of the Labour Party, which 1s 
certainly different from that of Attlee, Gaitskell, Wilson, Callaghan and, when 
in office, Healey If Labour is, as I hope, returned to power, we may yet see 
it discarded But Roy Hattersley is concerned here with domestic questions 
only “The argument’, he writes, ‘that follows therefore does not offer an 
opinion about nuclear defence or collective security It is possible to be a 
socialist and ın favour of both, one or either Those are subjects appropriate 
only to election manifestos ’ On strictly domestic issues the Labour Party today 
is not substantially different from the Party that Mrs Wilhams espoused for 
sO many years with distinction 

Hattersley begins and ends with a quotation from Tony Crosland ‘Social- 
ism’ said Crosland, ‘is about the pursuit of equality and the protection of 
freedom — ın the knowledge that until we are truly equal we will not be truly 
free” His book ıs a resolute and very ingenious attempt to demonstrate the 
‘self-evident truth’ and electoral relevance of this proposition 

If I were a young man trying to make up my mind whether or not to 
become a member of the Labour Party, I should find much in Hattersley’s 
ideas, including his modification of the old concepts of public ownership, 
which appealed to my intellect and seemed morally respectable But he would 
not claim, I am sure, to be another Tawney, who remains the god of most 
democratic socialists and, 1t would seem a good many members of the SDP 
Tawney after all was a strong Christian He appealed to countless humanists, 
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Hugh Gaitskell for example, but he did not have to invent a moral inspiration 
He drew it from his religion 
Roy Hattersley has described elsewhere his own rather unusual religious 
background Whether or not on that account there 1s no reference to religion 
or Christianity in the mdex It may be that m time to come he will be able 
to introduce that dimension into his form of leadership Meanwhile, he remains 
a thoroughly responsible Party leader 
FRANK, LONGFORD 


HUGH DALTON’S DIARY 
The Political Diary of Hugh Dalton, 1918-40, 1945-60 Edited by Ben Pimlott 

Some of us thought that we knew a great deal about Hugh Dalton during 
his lifetime We have learnt a lot more from the labours of Ben Pimlott carried 
out over a decade. His biography of Dalton was admired by all He now com- 
pletes his edition of the diaries with equal skull 

In a recent article Mr Pimiott asks himself whether he really ‘hiked’ Dalton 
He reaches an affirmative conclusion That opinion has not been generally 
shared as Mr Prmlott readily admits Two members of the House of Lords 
who both owed a lot to Dalton and admired his public record were discussing 
him at tea They concluded that it was impossible to lke him, or at any rate 
like him unreservedly My wife, when I told her this, insisted that she liked 
Dalton and knew a number of other women who also liked him Dalton was 
accused of homosexual leanings because of his exceptional helpfulness to young 
labour politicians I am sure that in any pejorative sense the word was mis- 
appled He does not come well out of his own diaries Indeed, he does not 
do himself full justice except in the sense that he reveals himself as a brilliant 
diarist with a very sharp turn of phrase His comments on his colleagues tend 
to be hasty eg the description of Stafford Cripps as a political flea On his 
own admission he intrigued against Atlee for close on 15 years, with total lack 
of success On the other hand, he exerted himself without stint to assist his 
younger protegés Tony Crosland was permitted to speak to him with the utmost 
frankness Quoting Crosland, he writes in his diary, ‘He said I had a neurosis 
about German Rearmament, and my hatred for Morrison was a matter for 
psychoanalysis Something had happened in this last year I said there was no 
need for psychoanalysis My feeling for Morrison wasn’t hatred, but contempt 
He had let the side (down) completely as Foreign Secretary — and still didn’t 
realise it’ 

There 1s a fascinating anecdote about his relationship with Churchill Dalton 
admired him enormously, but this sentiment was not reciprocated After dinner 
Churchill once said to him ‘You do hate, don’t you They say its because you 
were unhappy at school I was very unhappy at school and I don’t hate’ 
Dalton, however, would seem, ın fact, to have taken pride ın the fact that not 
only was he captain of his house at Eton, but on one occasion he beat the 
whole house, below the top four 

Wherever it came from, Dalton contamed in his nature an extra dose of 
animosity Pimlott says of these diaries, ‘The hero 1s the narrator the villians 
are the fools and charlatans who attempt to frustrate him It 1s not always an 
edifying tale’ But his affections were at least as powerful as his dislikes as 
illustrated by this note of September 16 1948, ‘Memorial Service for Evan 
Durbin in St Margaret’s He was a Christian, though knowing I was not, he 
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never spoke to me of his beliefs And so, for him, this would not have seemed 
a mockery’ , I wept a great deal, until the parson came ın with the choir- 
mien and began to speak in an uninteresting voice Evan was outstanding 
in his intellectual and moral qualities of socialists of his generation He had 
perfect intellectual integrity ’ 

I myself am not treated with any warmth ın his diaries but when I had been 
defeated ın the 1945 General Election, Hugh Dalton took enormous trouble 
over my future 

The minor indiscretion which led to his resignation as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer did not come out of a clear sky Aneurin Bevan I believe comed 
the phrase ‘There 1s no immaculate conception of disaster’ Dalton with hus 
highly strung nature, seems to have been on the point of a nervous break- 
down He was undoubtedly a very emotional man But his abilities for all politi- 
cal purposes were outstanding He was an idealist ın his love of the Labour 
Party and of human equality He played an invaluable part in persuading the 
Labour Party to accept rearmament before the war His hatred of the Germans 
was obsessional For that reason he would have been a disastrous Foreign 
Secretary after the War But taking all ın all, I feel that he did plenty of good 


in the world 
FRANK LONGFORD 


A CHRISTIAN’S STUDY OF WORLD RELIGIONS 

Christianity and the World Religions Hans Kung Collins £2000 

This book, huge ın scope, comes from the most controversial and yet 
influential theologian of our time In some ways it represents a complete 
University course There are numerous references to a host of authors and 
sources, many of them unfamiliar It cannot be read quickly and yet there 
are passages which can be taken separately of immediate and flashing insight 
One example ıs the section on mysticism And so, apart from its general 
purpose, 1t can be used as a reference book 

Han Kung’s intention in considering three world religions is to be neither 
exclusive, superior or cheaply tolerant but to broaden understanding and seek 
common ground His starting point is this — ‘The religious, moral and aesthetic 
values of billions of men and women outside Christianity cannot and should 
not be ignored any longer’ Few would disagree Until this century there was 
no dialogue between Christians and other religions The latter were looked 
down on and dismissed Bishop Heber’s hymn, ‘From Greenland’s icy moun- 
ais’ give an idea of the attitude Until the nmeteenth century the Christian 
world did not know that there was a difference between Hinduism and Buddhism 
Of Islam the west was more conscious through the Crusades and through its 
expansion during the Middle Ages Peter the Venerable ın 1143 translated the 
Qur’an into Latın Through the influence of Raymond Lull ın the thirteenth 
century Arabic was studied, but when contact was made it was to instruct 
rather than listen Lull was stoned to death by Moslems in North Africa 
More recently the decline of the Ottoman Empire led to colonies and pro- 
tectorates beng established ın India, Egypt and North Africa Christian 
evangelism appeared on colonial lines The effects of the Balfour declaration 
10 1917 ın providing a national home for Jews in Palestine sharpened tension 

For centuries religions were associated with geographical areas Now such 
boundaries do not exist There are black Moslems in USA and the immigrant 
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population in Britain and Europe Many young people in the west have become 
interested ın Eastern religion, especially in Yoga and the techniques to fight 
stress Trade, books, television and travel have brought countries closer 
together Oil has forced attention on the Middle East where aspects of Islam 
pose a threat ın a way that Buddhism and Hinduism never have And yet side 
by side with all this there has been a wider ecumenism 

Against this background the book’s thesis is presented Each section begins 
with a chronology and ends with a bibhography Experts, all from the Uni- 
versity of Tubingen, give neutral and factual statements of three faiths They 
are Joscf Van Ess (Islam), Heinrich Von Stietencron (Hinduism) and Heinz 
Bechert Buddhism) To each Hans Kung gives a Christian response 

The Second Vatican Counci] marked the end of attacks on other farths 
through slander The old principle in the Roman Catholic Church ‘Extra 
Ecclesiam Nulla Salus’ has gone But the question of salvation outside the 
Churches was not resolved by the World Council of Churches in 1983 Some 
member Churches were opposed to the whole idea This book is not for closed 
minds Rather it 1s an invitation to dialogue and a preparation for 1t Christian 
experts in each faith are required, and experts of each faith in Christianity 
Part of the problem 1s that the modern approach to the Bible 1s so different 
from the traditional approach to other holy books The fundamentalists of all 
faiths will be stumbling blocks, and this 1s the sort of statement that will cause 
difficulty ‘Thus the discourses of Christ ın the Gospel according to St John 
or the discoveries by the Buddha in the Mahayana Sutras contain deep 
Christian or Buddhist faith, even though they demonstably do not come from 
the historical Jesus or the historical Gautama’ Dialogue with Hinduism 
would seem to be more straightforward The word Hinduism itself 1s a Euro- 
pean term signifying a collection of religions, and ıt makes no claims to 
absoluteness Consequently it attracts those ın the west who are exhausted with 
rigid systems In Buddhism there is a possible link because, like Christianity, 
1t has a monastic tradition, but Kung ıs critical of the dependence of Buddhism 
on monasticism 

He is particularly ımpressıve when considering the simalarities and differences 
between Jesus and Gautama Both had extraordinary experience of ultimate 
reality By means of his enlightenment Gautama reached Nirvana No one 
knows what this word means but ıt would seem to be something like the 
Johannine ‘Eternal Life’ He lived until the age of eighty, Jesus died young 
on a cross 

Hans Kung claims this book to be an interim report He realises that m 
particular the Christian Response will be criticised Some will find it too 
‘Christian’ and others not ‘Christian’ enough But the dialogue must continue, 
not only so that Christendom should understand its contemporaries but also 
so that it should understand itself It 1s clear too that the peace of the world 
depends upon at least co-existence between its religions Northern Ireland 1s 
sufficient evidence of this 

This important book ts essential to every library 

LAURENCE TANNER 


COURAGEOUS INDIVIDUALIST 
John Vaizey Scenes from Institutional Life and Other Writings With contri- 
‘butions by T E B Howarth, Hugh Thomas, Frank Field Weidenfeld 
£12 95 
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John Vaizey was an exceptional man, from whatever angle you approach 
nis fifty-four years of life He died three years ago 

First the facts Son of a wharfinger, born in a little house m SE London, 
he was invalided into hospital with osteomyelitis of the spine as a young boy 
for four years, during most of the time the blitz on London was raging outside 
Thanks to a bed-side teacher he passed his O levels with flying colours, won a 
scholarship to Cambridge, achieved a doubt first ın Economics, tutored at both 
Cambridge and Oxford and then became Professor of Economics at the new 
University of Brunel He wrote over twenty books, many on the Economics 
of Education, others on Social Policy and two novels For 33 years he was 
a Socialist and member of the Labour Party, Harold Wilson gave him a peer- 
age In less than two years he applied for the Conservative Whip After his 
death ın 1984, his wife and family received nearly a thousand letters of sym- 
pathy The Memorial Service was held at St Mary-at-Hull, the official church 
of London’s watermen The Bishop of London preached, Mrs Thatcher and 
Lord Whitelaw were present The Address was given by Frank Field MP 
Labour member for a Liverpool seat and is published in this book It might 
be added here that John Vaizey was prepared for Confirmation by Henry 
Chadwick (John described the course as ‘formidable’) while an undergraduate 
at Cambridge 

It was a mark of gemus to include in this short volume a reprint of Vaizey’s 
Scenes from Institutional Life, which I think 1s a minor classic of its kind The 
key word 1s Institutional, this aspect of hospital life and other collective 
groupings affected deeply his thinking on a score of problems In my opinion 
his hospital experience made him over-conscious of his lowly and boring 
suburban life, to which he so often refers as Lee SE 12 This is a hard thing 
to say, but John was not the first or only boy to win University or other fame 
from a humble background His abilities, his wit and charm carried him quite 
quickly into the kind of company he loved and made him an asset to many 
good causes He had a cutting mind but bad health and thus was prevented 
from making his intended contribution to ‘Tory pragmatism’ 

The selected pieces of Vaizey’s other writings, especially about Cambridge 
and about his many friends in the academic and political world, and invaluable 
contributions from T E B Howarth and Hugh Thomas—the former an 
expert an education and the latter a sympathetic Life Peer — these together 
give a fair portrait of this unusual and courageous individualist 

But John Vaizey was industrious as well as clever His output of carefully 
researched books especially on the Economics of Education 1s impressive Of 
this I am sure, because I wrote one myself Even as late as 1983 he published 
In Breach of Promise, where he explained in moving language his sorrow at 
parting with old friends, particularly Tony Crosland and Richard Titmus But 
a patient observer of his life might have seen signs of a radical change in his 
philosophic outlook I was never personally in his world indeed at vital 
moments I was in the United States But I am sorry to have missed him in his 
last appointment, Principal of Cumberland Lodge in Windsor Great Park, a 
Christian conference centre started in my youth by Walter Moberley for 
students of London University I had visited many of his predecessors This 
was a different world from Lee S E 12, but he earned ıt 

I recommend my friends to buy this invigorating book 

KENNETH LINDSAY 
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VICTOR GOLLANCZ 
Victor Gollancz Ruth Dudley Edwards Gollancz £20 

Ruth Dudley Edwards’s life of Victor Gollancz is even better than her 
Patrick Pearse — high praise indeed The book ıs immensely long, but I would 
not have ıt shorter ‘It seems unlikely’, she writes, ‘that Victor would have 
entirely approved of this book He would however have been pleased by its 
length ’ Both statements are undoubtedly true, though the first might be put 
more strongly 

Victor Gollancz was a wonderful man, wonderful in what his greatest friend, 
Mrs John Collins, has described as ‘his hunger and thirst after mghteousness’ 
Wonderful tn his capacity to touch the consciences of others and induce them 
to follow his crusading lead He was also wonderfully insensitive to individual 
feelings and extraordinarily reluctant to see himself as others saw him, in 
spite of a prolonged self-analysis in public 

Richard Acland, a far more unselfish man than Victor, though lacking the 
latter’s exceptional force of personality, ‘believed Victor to be a far better 
man than he was himself — and indeed with his instinct for good to be the 
only saint he knew’ Yet Acland, it appears, ‘could take huge delight from an 
exchange like this 
Acland Of course, some people want only fame and popularity 
Victor Really? Is that so? I am just the opposite 

I am at the moment engaged ın a book about the saints I have not yet 
come across one whose power of self-deception compared with Victor’s, except 
in the sense that they frequently described themselves as the worst of smners 

Ruth Dudley Edwards tells us that some of Victor’s friends ‘were to wonder 
later if they were partially responsible for the deterioration ın aspects of 
Victor’s character during the 1950s and ’60s — had they fanned his arrogance 
with their praise and encouraged self-delusion by letting obtrusive inconsisten- 
cles pass unremarked?’ 

John Collins and I are mentioned as writing about ‘him all too generously 
during his lifetumne Ruth quotes me as saying that while Victor was still alive, 
outside my Church, my teachers and my family, I had been more 
influenced by him than by anyone else I would still write those words today, 
but now the whole record 1s laid before us, I am inclined to agree with Ruth, 
I overdid my efforts to avoid hurting his feelings 

She quotes some nice things he said about me, but tactfully evplains why he 
could not play number 2 in The New Bridge for ex-Prisoners to someone he 
regarded as a protégé with a lot to learn 

Victor Gollancz will always be associated with a number of great cam- 
paigns — the Left Book Club before the war, reconciliation with Germany 
after ıt, the attempt to bring help to starving Europe, the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament, though here he was compelled to play second fiddle, 
the campaign to abolish capital punishment, where he was one of the three or 
four most effective champions, the attempt to rescue Eichmann and, more 
widely, persuade the Jews to do justice to those they regarded as their enemies 

Perhaps the most glorious moment ın personal terms was reached in Novem- 
ber 1947 Two thousand people packed the Sheldontan for a meeting on 
reconciliation organised by Christian Action Neither then or later did Victor 
quite commit himself to calling himself a Christian The title Judao-Christian 
seemed to be the only one acceptable 

Victor was not the only speaker, but ‘he was the star’ Without dissent the 
following resolution was passed ‘We Christians present at this meeting, having 
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heard the challenge made by Victor Gollancz, resolve and call upon all 
Christians to support us in our resolution to do all ın our power to make the 
principle of reconciliation operative to the maximum degree possible ın our 
national policy towards Germany and all other needly countries’ So, for the 
moment, a large sector of the most high-minded Christians looked to a Judao- 
Christian as their source of inspiration 

Music meant so much to him that no one who ıs not equipped to talk of 
music can begin to assess the whole of Victor Gollancz But music was not 
his only aesthetic passion There is a memorable account of his nursing John 
Collins back to health and introducmg him and Diana to all kinds of beauty 
in the world of nature and art 

Ruth Dudley Edwards ıs quite right ın concluding that ıt needed a very long 
book to bring Victor before the present generation It does much credit to 
Livia Gollancz and the family that they have supported her in this audacious 


task 


FRANK LONGFORD 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


The Waking Giant (Michael Joseph 
£1495) Events are moving so fast 
ın the political, economic and social 
fields ın Soviet Russia that no book 
can be completely up to date at the 
time of publication On the other 
hand these events cannot be under- 
stood and assessed without knowledge 
of developments ın recent years, partı- 
cularly under Andropov and now 
Gorbachev. Martin Walker provides 
a valuable account and assessment of 
this background in his new volume, 
with the sub-title ‘The Soviet Union 
Under Gorbachev’ In 1984, he be- 
came resident Moscow correspondent 
of The Guardian, he discusses the 
problems and difficulties faced by 
Gorbachev ın promoting his reforms, 
against the under-currents of oppo- 
stion The huge bureaucratic hier- 
archy, until now ın comfortable and 
permanent jobs, are threatened. Can 
he, for example, rely upon the support 
of the KGB reformed by his mentor, 
Andropov? Martin Walker concluded 
‘Trust ın the KGB is far from bemg 
a hopeless gamble, but remains a 
constant risk’ Is the KGB now show- 


ing ts opposition to Gorbachev’s re- 
forms ın disrupting the peaceful Jew- 
ish demonstrations in favour of a 
Jewish dissident in jail How will 
Gorbachev deal with this? 


King Remembered (W W Norton 
& Co £1600° $2250) Nearly twenty 
years have passed since the martyr- 
dom of Martin Luther King and this 
commemorative volume will be widely 
welcomed It 1s a biographical study 
by Penelope Ortner McPhee, who pro- 
vides a vivid account of King’s great 
and successful struggle for racial 
equality and of his personal magnet- 
ism It 1s one of the most remarkable 
achievements of our time. The text 
is greatly enhanced by the superb 
collection of photographs. We are 
told that ‘here is the most comprehen- 
sive single collection of Kong’s life 
and times Many have never been 
published before and will be seen only 
in this book’. The authors have inter- 
viewed many of King’s associates 
Jessie Jackson has contributed a 
Foreword in tribute to his old leader 
and mentor He stresses his continu- 
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ing influence in civil rights ‘Even 
today doors that once were closed 
and locked are still being opened be- 
cause of the legacy of Dr King’ 


The Rough Guide to New York 
(Routledge & Kegan Paul £495) 
Visitors to New York should appreci- 
ate the vast amount of information 
packed ın this guide of 380 pages pre- 
pared by Martin Dunford and Jack 
Holland. Among many categories, the 
entries on the art museums are usefully 
explanatory, those on restaurants are 
helpful while the lists of hotels ın the 
upper ranges are madequate There 
are disappointments The reference to 
St Patrick’s Cathedral is quite ın- 
adequate The section on transport 18 
useful, although the excellent specially 
protected subway and bus service be- 
tween Manhatton and Kennedy Air- 
port ıs strangely omitted The Guide 
also includes New York State Here 
again there are disappomtments Lake 
George deserves more detailed des- 
cription and appreciation, while on 
the North Fork of Long Island the 
reference to Southold ıs derisory The 
authors should do some homework 
on its foundation in 1640, and its 
background and its historic God’s 
Acre Perhaps the only real criticism 
of this Guide 1s that the authors 
have been unable to cover some items 
adequately on account of a shortage 
of space 


A Dictionary of Modern Critical 
Terms (Routledge & Kegan Paul 
£500) Professor Roger Fowler has 
produced a revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of this collection of essays by 
academics ın English and linguistics 
on the use of literary terms It 1s a 
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useful work although at times un- 
necessarily pretentious. Its object 1s 
‘to stimulate curiosity about how lit- 
erary terms work actively for us, 
rather than to satisfy a utilitarian 
desire to gain access to their tradi- 
tional meansings’ One can only hope 
that this work encourages rather con- 
fuses lucidity and simplicity in Eng- 
lish usage 


Methuen Modern Fiction, Two of 
Christopher Isherwood’s novels writ- 
ten against the background of Nazi 
Germany have now been added to 
this paperback series of reprints Mr 
Norris Changes Tratns (£3 50) (pub- 
lished in the United States as The 
Last of Mr Norris) evokes the atmos- 
phere in Berlin at the period of the 
Nazı take-over In Goodbye to Berlin 
(£3 50) Christopher Isherwood por- 
trays the rise to power of Hitler 
through the eyes of a number of 
Berliners and the effect on their lives 
These include a wealthy Jewish fam- 
ily about to be ruined The vividness 
of these accounts derives largely from 
the author’s own residence for some 
four years in Berlin before the war 


Master Crime (Dent) Recent addı- 
tions to this series of paperback re- 
prints of classic crime thrillers include 
ancther of Ceci] Day Lewis’s detec- 
tive stories, written under his pseudo- 
nym, Nicholas Blake, End of Chapter 
(£3 95) Simon Brett’s mystery story 
Dead Romantic (£3 95) 1s also added 
to the series Two American thrillers 
by James M Cain have been included, 
The Magician's Wife (£395) and 
Cloud Nine (£395) The author died 
ın 1977 and the latter book was first 
published in 1984 and is now issued 
for the first time m paperback 
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We are now preparing several volumes of 


CONTEMPORARY LITERARY CRITICISM (CLO), 


edited by Dantel G Marowski and Roger Matuz, which will be published 
from Spring, 1987 through Spring, 1988 Each volume will contain 
excerpted critical evaluations from various sources to give balanced over- 
views of the work of about 45 to 50 novelists, poets, playwrights, and 
other creative writers CLC 1s published in a clothbound text edition of 
about 600 double-column pages 


For further information please appy to 


GALE RESEARCH CO. 
Penobscot Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 48226, USA 


| Telephone: (313) 961-2242 Toll-free: 1-800-521-0707 
















THE WILLIAM HERSCHEL MEMORIAL 


There are memorials to the astronomers, Sir William Herschel and his 
son, Sir John Herschel, let in to the stone floor of the North Aisle of 
Westminster Abbey That to Sir John, which was badly worn, was renewed 
ın 1979 in Belgian Fossil] The older Memorial to Sir William, 1s now almost 
Ulegible It reads 


Coelorum Perrupit Claustra (He broke through the barriers 


of the Heavens) Alb: Sepultus (buried elsewhere) 


A group of descendants, ın agreement with the Surveyor to the Fabric of 
the Abbey, and with the approval of the Dean and Chapter, have commissioned 
the renewal of the Memorial, a replica of the original but cast iron which 1s 
considered more durable The total cost will be approximately £1,400 


The descendants believe that members of the public may wish to subscribe 
Donations will be gratefully recerved by 


John Waterfield, 


5 North Street, Somerton, Somerset TAI! 7NY 
Cheques and postal orders should be made payable to the 
Sir William Herschel Memorial Renewal Trust 
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The poetry anthology of the Writers of 
Fairfield Psychiatric Hospital and David R. Morgan 
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RIDING THE POLITICAL STORM: CHIRAC’S 
WINTER OF DISCONTENT 
by James G. Shields 


T ıs with a sense of Pyrrhic satisfaction at best that France’s Prime 
Minister, Jacques Chirac, can reflect upon the vicissitudes of the past 
few months A succession of untimely domestic crises has left the 

French public in sombre mood and cut a damaging swathe into the 
credibility of his right-wing coalition government. After less than a year 
as the incumbent of the Hôtel Matignon, Chirac is facing the most sus- 
tained test yet of his political resilience. Nor can he expect any meaningful 
support from the Socialist President Mitterrand, with whom he is cur- 
rently engaged in a precarious exercise of political ‘cohabitation’. It is in 
the interest of both President and Premier that an experiment in power- 
sharing which has proved popular with French public opinion should 
continue for the time being With the elections to the Elysée little more 
than a year away, however, Mitterrand has much to gain from any 
discredit to one of his foremost political— and would-be presidential — 
rivals. 

Chirac’s troubles began in September, when a wave of terrorist 
bombings brought to a brutal end the relatively quiet summer which had 
followed the election of a new right-wing majority to the National 
Assembly in March. As indiscriminate as it was sanguinary, the bomb- 
ing campaign was claimed as the work of the Committee for Solidarity 
with Arab Political Prisoners Its avowed aim was to secure the release 
from French jail of a number of Middle Eastern detainees, most notably 
one Georges Ibrahim Abdallah, alleged leader of the Lebanese Armed 
Revolutionary Faction In addition to charges of arms violation, the latter 
was strongly suspected of complicity in the murder of an American and 
an Israeli diplomat ın Paris in 1982 The crisis confronted Chirac with a 
painful political dilemma The Right had come to power in March having -> ~~ 
long since berated the outgoing Socialists for being weak-kneed on issues 7R% 2 
of law and order. The restoration of public security through a new hard? S 
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line policy of law enforcement formed a major plank in the neo-Gaullist 
RPR and the centre-right UDF’s joint electoral platform What Chirac 
could not afford, therefore, was to be seen to accede to terrorist demands, 
regardless of the pressures upon him. Toughing it out with an invisible 
and ruthless enemy in-the streets of Paris, on the other hand, was a far 
from viable proposition. While he stepped up the rhetoric ın public, 
Chirac was suspected of entertaining private negotiations to stay the 
terrorists’ hand Whatever the truth of the matter, the bombing did abate, 
laying the Prime Minister open to the charge of treating with terrorism. 
If allegations published by the prestigious daily Le Monde (and vehemently 
denied by the French Foreign Ministry) were founded ın fact, a truce had 
been secured through the good offices of Algeria and more notably Syria, 
in return for an undertaking by the French government to review the 
charges brought against Abdallah and to deliver economic aid and arms 
to Damascus. 

Quite apart from the recriminations which any leniency towards Abdallah 
might provoke in Washington and Jerusalem, the issue raises far-reaching 
questions about the whole nature of French involvement in the Middle 
East The domestic drama in September was, significantly, played out 
against a background of Muslim extremist attacks on the French UN 
contingent in southern Lebanon At the height of the crisis, news reached 
Paris, too, of the assassmation of the French military attaché in Beirut 
Such events throw into stark rehef the cost of maimtaining a profile in 
Middle Eastern affairs. Yet France, through a curious blend of vestigial 
colonial sentiment and desire to capitalise on a lucrative arms market, 
has been loath to withdraw her diplomatic roots altogether from Levan- 
tine soil The recall— under terrorist duress — of more than half the 
French ‘casques bleus’ from UNIFIL in December, and recent diplomatic 
overtures from Paris towards Syria and Iran, signal an attempt by France 
to redefine her role in a region of shifting balances and pressures, While 
continuing to support the Iraqi war effort through the sale of military 
hardware to Baghdad, the French government 1s seeking now to mend 
relations with Tehran. Underlying this initiative 1s the desire to bring 
about the release of a number of French hostages held in Lebanon by 
the pro-Iranian Islamic Jihad By endeavouring to adopt an ostensibly 
more even-handed approach to the protagonists in the Gulf conflict, how- 
ever, France may have succeeded only in confusing her motives in an 
area where clarity of purpose is paramount The complicating factors in 
any such posture are legion So too are the risks 

Whatever the wider implications of France’s entanglement in the 
Middle East, the bombing campaign at home did, paradoxically, pay 
something of a short-term political dividend for Chirac. The nature of 
the crisis enabled the Prime Minister to rally consensus across party 
divides, while it lent vindication of a sort to the range of new and tighter 
public security measures which his administration had implemented as 
a priority m the summer of 1986 The proclaimed resolution of the 
government to face down the terrorist threat appeared, moreover, to find 
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considerable sympathy with a beleaguered and embittered French public. 
Such political and popular solidarity, however, was not to last, deserting 
Chirac from the outset in a confrontation of a quite different nature 
which lay ahead. 

In November, the deputy minister for higher education and research, 
Alain Devaquet, put before the National Assembly a bill designed to 
tighten entry requirements to French universities. The proposed reform 
called for greater selectivity in the allocation of university places, more 
competition between individual institutions, and an mcrease in the stan- 
dard matriculation fee. At present, any student with a baccalauréat can 
enrol in the faculty of his or her choice for a state degree which, in 
principle at least, carries the same value from one university to the next. 
With the nominal enrolment fee presenting nothing of a financial barrier, 
courses are-—1n many cases chronically — oversubscribed, and the drop- 
out and failure rates are concomitantly high. Quite aside from the 
pedagogical shortcomings inherent 1n such a system, the problem of 
relating an expanding university population to a shrmking (and evolving) 
jobs market has become increasingly acute. The intention of the Loi 
Devaquet was, ın some measure at least, to provide a corrective. 

The reaction in universities and lycées across France was swift and 
uncompromising. Descending in their hundreds of thousands on the 
streets of Paris, students demanded the unqualified withdrawal of the bill, 
seeing in it a challenge to the egalitarian principles upon which the 
French educational establishment perceives itself to be founded. Taken 
aback by the strength, co-ordination and popular support of the student 
resistance (buttressed as 1t was by parents, teachers, trade unionists and 
national opinion polls), Chirac was obliged to give ground point by point 
on the proposed reforms After some excessively violent clashes between 
demonstrators and police, ın which the death of a young student of 
Algerian descent gave a martyr and a dangerous escalation to the conflict, 
the hapless Devaquet tendered his resignation and the bill was withdrawn 
in its entirety. Not, however, before ıt had rent serious divisions in 
Chirac’s ruling coalition and brought forth calls — from the centre-right 
UDF notably — for the resignation of Interior Minister Charles Pasqua, 
whose belligerent direction of police operations during the protests was 
severely criticised both outside and within the Cabinet 

Where student militancy 1s concerned, France, of course, has a 
pedigree all of its own. The events of May 1968 still hang lıke a spectre 
over the French political conscience Few issues, certainly, are capable 
of generating Gallic passions to a comparable degree As recently as 1984, 
a controversial Socialist bill to extend state control over private schools 
brought upwards of a million demonstrators onto the streets of Paris In 
the ensuing government climb-down, the then Minister for Education, 
Alam Savary, was sacrificed to the public wrath and a costly lesson for 
Mitterrand’s Socialists was chalked up to political experience. 

The Lo: Devaquet, for its part, was something of a half-measure, going 
too far for those who opposed it and not far enough for some of those 
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who lent ıt their support Its withdrawal, however, dealt a severe blow to 
the credibility of Chirac’s administration and raised serious questions 
about the political judgment of the Pnme Minister himself. The cardinal 
error lay squarely in a miscalculation of the public mood, Chirac’s early 
refusals to compromise (despite the counsel of some of his closest col- 
leagues in government) made his eventual capitulation all the more 
humiliating. The damage, however, goes deeper than that By dragging 
out a dispute which he was destined in the end to lose, the Prime Minister 
has mobilised an important sector of French public opinion against his 
government It seems clear from public opinion surveys that the clash 
over the education reform bill articulated a deeper groundswell of resent- 
ment among France’s youth and student population at some of the more 
radical right-wing reforms already implemented by the Chirac administra- 
tion Notable among these are a new hardline stance on the vexed issue 
of immigration, measures to facilitate redundancy procedures, the repeal 
of a Socialist-imposed wealth tax, a new heavy-handed treatment of drug- 
addicts, and — most provocative of all perhaps—a range of intrusive 
powers newly accorded to police in the detection and prevention of 
crime This generation of students, unlike its 1968 predecessor, 1s not out 
to change the social order no ‘plage sous les pavés’ here Yet, for all that, 
it may have discovered in the events of November and December a new 
political power, and one that could be harnessed again on other issues 

More ominous for Chirac in the short term, however, 1s the fact that 
his defeat at the hands of the students opened the way for other pressure 
groups to take to the streets in a trial of strength against a government 
clearly in retreat In an atmosphere propitious to the airing of grievance, 
it was inevitable that a test-case should present itself The SNCF railway 
network provided the platform, and a proposed new pay structure the 
pretext. Again the perception of egalitarian values under threat lay at 
the heart of the dispute. The aim of the government was to introduce a 
promotions scheme based on performance rather than semority This, 
at least, was the most contentious item in a set of proposals designed to 
improve the efficiency of the national rail system. The scheme met with 
stiff opposition from the outset, bringing French rail services to a virtual 
standstill over the critical Christmas and New Year period The dispute 
was compounded by a package of pay and conditions claims from the 
railwaymen which exceeded the government’s public sector wage limit of 
2-3°%, What had been essentially an ideological contest with the students 
turned now into a test of the government’s economic resolve 

France, certainly, is no stranger to strikes; but they are often largely 
symbolic in nature, frequency being compensated for by brevity. Not so 
this one As discord and partial stoppages spread inexorably through the 
public sector to electricity generating plants, Pans transport, post and 
telecommunications, ports, mines and munitions factories, the govern- 
ment found itself facing the worst wave of labour unrest since 1968 
When public opinion failed to condemn the striking railwaymen, who 
remained throughout the focal point of the unrest, the government 
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appointed a special mediator and suspended its controversial salary and 
promotion scheme It stopped short, however, of yielding to wage demands 
which would, Chirac feared, lay his whole economic policy open to the 
unchecked ravages of Civil Service and nationalised industry pay claims 
The sweeping austerity measures imposed by the previous Socialist gov- 
ernment had been grudgingly accepted as the means of containing inflation 
and unemployment; in the case of a new right-wing government which 
had abolished the tax on large estates, lowered upper-bracket income tax 
and placated the farmers’ lobby with heavy subsidies to offset new EEC 
quotas, the pill was harder to swallow The CRS not police, fresh from 
clearing the Latin Quarter, now plied their trade against pickets blocking 
railway lines. Mitterrand, in best presidential tradition, kept aloof from 
the fray, restricting himself to bland pronouncements on the need for 
social unity and dialogue A symbolic gesture such as the hospitality prof- 
fered to a small delegation of striking railway workers on New Year’s 
Day, while it earned the President some sharp criticism from an embattled 
government, did much to enhance his image as a father figure and 
national conciliator —or as a political mischief-maker, depending on 
one’s construction 

What had begun as a spontaneous grass-roots protest with no official 
trade union orchestration was finally brought to a halt, ın its fourth week, 
as a result of new management concessions on workers’ conditions, and 
despite the endeavours of the Communist-leaning CGT union to trans- 
form the dispute into an all-out political conflict aimed at toppling Chirac. 
Waning public tolerance was an important factor, too, in the strikers’ 
decision to put an end to the attrition. If it was not a defeat for the 
Prime Minister, neither was it a victory Though the government can 
claim to have held, stricto sensu, to its public sector pay ceiling, it was 
once more forced to give ground on elements of its free-market phi- 
osophy While the rail dispute proved costly in economic terms, doubts 
about France’s political stability were reflected in that infallible barometer 
of public confidence, the French franc 

The widespread social tensions of the past few months contain some 
serious lessons for Chirac Chief amongst these is a new appreciation of 
the speed with which a sustained programme of major legislation can be 
implemented. The leader of the RPR came to office with only two years 
m which to apply the policies of the Right before the presidential elec- 
tions of 1988 In the early stages he managed, despite a desperately 
narrow majority in the National Assembly, to push difficult legislation 
through by decree, or by turning proposed reforms into issues of parlta- 
mentary confidence Questions such as the relaxing of economic controls, 
the sale of state-owned companies and the reintroduction of majority 
voting, however hotly contested by the opposition parties, had little 
mobilising appeal for the general French public The Prime Minister’s 
ready recourse to the guillotine in parliamentary debate availed him 
naught, however, when the theatre of opposition moved to the street. 

In attempting to do too much too quickly, the ‘Bulldozer’, as his erst- 
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while mentor Georges Pompidou named him, has been stopped in his 
tracks, Though the full political impact of France’s winter of discontent 
is still far from clear, it has brought to a premature halt the government’s 
legislative programme on a number of sensitive social issues A reform 
bill to revise the French nationality code, thereby making ıt more difficult 
for immigrants to acquire French citizenship, has been shelved pending 
a thorough review So too a series of controversial proposals for turning 
the construction and management of French prisons over to the private 
sector Chirac’s intention is quite clearly to avoid any provocative 
measures that might incur further public hostility and accentuate the 
divisions within his governing coalition With this in view, the special 
session of Parliament which was due to be held in January was uncere- 
moniously cancelled Insensitivity, precipitation and heavy-handedness 
are but some of the accusations being levelled against the Prime Minister. 
Irresolution, Chirac clearly feels, 1s a less damning indictment. 

By accepting the nomination to the premiership in March 1986, Chirac 
took a major political gamble Unlike his 1ight-wing colleague and rival 
Raymond Barre, he refused to make a constitutional cause célebre out 
of the prospect of sharing power, in a hitherto untried experiment, with 
the Socialist President Mitterrand The risks in such an exercise are 
enormous — and they are, all of them, weighted against Chirac By a 
time-honoured Fifth Republican tradition, the Prime Minister counts 
among his functions that of deflecting popular discontent from the Pre- 
sident In all of nine Prime Ministers who have headed governments under 
the Fifth Republic, only one — Georges Pompidou — has survived a term 
m the Hôtel Matignon and graduated to the Elysée For a Premier with 
his sights set firmly on the presidency, this 1s a sobering statistic indeed 

Recent opinion polls are unanimous in charting the sharp decline of 
Chirac’s popularity, contrasting markedly with the favourable ratings 
which he enjoyed during his initial period in office They are equally 
unanimous in confirming the current high standing of his closest rivals for 
the presidency, Francois Mitterrand and Raymond Barre Though depict- 
ed by the popular satirists as an amiable bear, the latter 1s a redoubtable 
political predator who has as much interest in the collapse of ‘cohabi- 
tation’ as Mitterrand and Chirac have, for the moment at any rate, in 
holding ıt together Miutterrand’s principal advantage ıs that he controls 
the presidential calendar and can call an election at his own convenience, 
Barre’s, that he is unencumbered by the burden of government and can 
concentrate on campaigning from the safety of the wings Embarked on a 
damage limitation exercise and flanked by France’s two most powerful 
préstdentiables, it ıs Chirac who has most to fear and, by all experience, 
least to gain from the vagaries of political fortune 


[James G Shields is Lecturer ın French at Aston University His publica- 
tions include articles on contemporary French politics and on early 19th 
century French literature and thought ] 
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PEACE AND DISARMAMENT — A LIBERAL VIEW 


by Urs Schoettli 


HIS article has three aims Firstly to analyse the new causes for 
T war and international tension, secondly to deal with strategic 
implications of chemical and biological weapons and thirdly, to 
discuss the impacts of nuclear disarmament and new technological 
development ın the field of nuclear weapons. 

Since World War II a number of causes for war, which have plagued 
mankind for centuries, seem to have lost their importance. These are 
namely traditional national conflicts arming at the expansion of the terri- 
tory of existing nation states, and traditional colonial and imperialistic 
expansion On the other hand, since World War II a number of causes 
for war, which in recent history seemed to have disappeared, have re- 
emerged, namely religious and ethnic wars. Furthermore, new causes for 
Major conflicts in the future have begun to appear on the horizon, some 
of them emerging from new and fundamental threats to man’s survival, 
others — particularly in the nuclear field — resulting from the possibility 
of wars by accident. 

For political, social and cultural reasons religious movements in various 
parts of the Third World have recently gained in influence, leading to 
fundamentalism and extremism. This is the case with Islam as a whole 
(not only in the Middle East, but also in Africa and ın South and South 
East Asia), with Sikhism in India, with Buddhism in Sri Lanka and cer- 
tain movements of Hindu revivalism in India In certain parts of the indus- 
trialised world Christian churches have become more assertive in their 
traditional moral and religious values leading to confrontational postures 

The causes for this development are manifold They range from the 
fear of being swamped by alien values (e g the fight of Islamic extremists 
and fundamentalists against material and spiritual influences from the 
West), to the open misuse of religion for political aims (e g the Shiite 
movement of Khomeini ın Iran, Islam as state ideology in Pakistan and 
Bangladesh), to an intellectual and political incapacity to deal with threats 
to national unity (e g Buddhist fundamentalism in Sri Lanka) and to the 
renewed appeal of emotions and irrationality in politics which Christianity 
has gained through such movements as ‘born-again Christians’ or occult- 
ism of various sects 

Two to three decades after most of today’s developing countries in 
Africa and Asia have gained their national independence, a new wave 
of ethnic conflicts is emerging Many of these conficts have their origin 
in colonial rule and decolonialisation (e g national boundaries in Africa 
which are in conflict with existing tribal affiliations, legacies of favourit- 
ism by the colonal masters towards certan ‘reliable’ minorities such as in 
the case of the Sikhs in India or the Tamils in Sri Lanka). Furthermore, 
in a number of cases civil wars and social strife are the result of the 
repression of ethnic minorities (eg the Kurds in Iraq, the Southern 
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tribes in Sudan). 

It is obvious that, up till now, the world has not been able to get global 
population growth under control In most parts of the world, the growth 
rate is far too high for economically and socially sound development, 
and even in the industrialised countries, where birth rates have been fall- 
ing more or less dramatically during the last decade, the impact of demo- 
graphic pressure on natural resources has reached alarming levels. While 
the world’s natural resources are limited, both the size of its population 
and the material aspirations of the people have grown and are still grow- 
ing at a pace which 1s, even in the short term, not sustainable. 

It is, therefore, to be expected that conflicts arising from struggles for 
natural resources will increase At present, population pressure and 
depletion of natural resources are creating international tension in an 
indirect way Many of the minority conflicts in developing countries, 
which on the surface seem to be caused by ethnic, linguistic or religious 
discrimination, are in reality caused by a shrinking resource basis. The 
ecological limitations of the ‘green revolution’, for example, are rapidly 
coming to the surface in the agriculturally successful regions of India 
such as the Punjab, where Sikh extremism has — among other reasons 
— its roots in growing social inequalities and in population pressure both 
in rural and urban areas Another indirect effect of the shrinking resource 
basis in the Third World is the growth ın illegal migration of people to 
the industrialised countries Many of the Asians and Latin Americans 
seeking refuge in Western Europe and particularly in the United States 
are not political but economic refugees 

In addition, the economic prosperity of the industrialised nations con- 
tinues to be heavily dependent on raw materials, energy sources and mar- 
kets in the Third World The respite provided by the present o1l glut and 
the corresponding decline in the price of crude oil should not overshadow 
the fact that for their principal energy supplies and for many other 
crucial raw materials the industrialised democracies, particularly Western 
Europe and Japan, continue to depend heavily on countries and regions 
over which they have neither political nor military control Furthermore, 
the rapid economic growth of the newly industrialised countries and the 
increasing materia] aspirations of the people in the Communist world will 
contribute to an ever more intensive competition for the world’s 
resources and markets 

While many of the technological achievements since World War II 
have increased the quality of life, contributed to better international 
cooperation and — in the free democracies —- given more freedom to 
the individual, the reverse side of the technological revolution must not 
be overlooked The telecommunication revolution, for example, 1s seen 
by many countries in the Third World, and indeed by the Communist 
world, as a threat to national sovereignty and to the control of the ruling 
elites over their people Even though progress in telecommunication tech- 
nology should contribute to international understanding and help to break 
down existing national barriers, it has — under the control of non- 
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democratic regimes — not only become a tool for internal repression but 
also a powerful instrument to create and maintain national and ideologi- 
cal prejudices 

New technologies which open up new dimensions of economic activi- 
ties, such as offshore oil drilling, seabed miming and the commercial 
exploitation of outer space, create new areas of conflict and tension (e.g. 
law of the sea). 

The reactor accident at Chernobyl has drawn our attention to the 
significance of ‘improbable’ msks, ın particular to the aspect of the limit- 
ations in the mastery of complex technical systems The nuclear deterrent 
and war systems in both East and West are much more complex than a 
nuclear reactor New developments in these systems are also significant 
and can influence the probability of a mistake. Over the last two years 
the time lag between the discovery of an atomic attack and the last 
moment at which still operable weapons can respond has been reduced to 
less than 10 minutes It is evident that such a limited time-frame stretches 
the capacity for rational decision-making Furthermore, it 1s cause for 
alarm that this pressure of time 1s at present not decreasing but increas- 
ing — as a result of the shorter approach paths of the rockets In response 
to the pressure of time, there 1s increasing recourse to more automatic, 
ie computer-based, decisions systems, another tendency which is worry- 
ing, since computer systems hardly take account of complex political situ- 
ations, which are not only the result of rational decisions, but to a large 
extent reflect emotions. 

The new causes for wars necessarily lead to new forms of violence, in 
particular terrorism Since many of the new causes for wars result from 
increasingly bitter struggles over limited resources and since among those 
struggling for a better share in the distribution of raw materials, natural 
resources and markets the majority belong to the poorer and weaker 
countries, it has to be expected that ın the future the incidents of terror- 
ism will increase Terrorism is already and will increasingly become the 
means of war for those nations or groups of people who cannot afford 
to declare open war on the more powerful nations 

For various reasons international terrorism has become an ever-growing 
threat to democracies and free societies, not only through violence but 
also through the destabilising effects ıt has on the political climate in the 
countries affected by terrorism This 1s particularly dangerous in those 
cases where democracy has not managed to establish deep roots or is not 
based on the consensus of all relevant segments of society, as is the case 
1n Latin America. The way terrorism is being exercised by various groups 
in several parts of the world suggests that there 1s an international logistic 
network Terrorism has traditionally been a cause for war, because it 
contributes to and increases tensions between rival nations (e g the killing 
of the Austrian crown prince in Serbia) As in the past, there still does 
not exist today an international agreement on the definition of terrorism 
and on measures to combat ıt This is largely due to the fact that national 
governments still tend to perceive terrorism in the light of their own 
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interests and even differentiate between ‘good’ and ‘bad’ terrorism 
Furthermore, there are governments which, openly or clandestinely, 
harbour and support international terrorism 

Tt 1s extremely difficult to deal with terrorism, because its protagonists 
act outside the usual framework of the international use of violence In 
fact, 1t has to be expected that the new causes for war emanating from 
fundamental threats to man’s existence will increase the irrationality and 
unpredictability of international terrorism Where whole populations are 
threatened in their survival be 1t through lack of resources or through 
ecological disasters, the temptation for destructive, senseless violence 
might increase, resulting from the mentality that 1f one’s own survival is 
at stake, life might as well become uncomfortable for the rich, privileged 
nations 

The complex nature and diverse roots of terrorism make ıt necessary 
to have a differentiating approach There are basically three groups of 
terrorism liberation fighters who fight against dictatorship or authori- 
tartanism, ideologically motivated terrorism directed against a govern- 
ment irrespective of whether political reforms can be achieved in a 
peaceful and democratic manner, and anarchistic terrorism, solely moti- 
vated by the desire to detroy and annihilate 

It is self-evident that ın the complex political reality this typology is 
not as simple. Ideological or anarchistic movements may make use of a 
certain liberation struggle, ın order to pursue their own aims However, 
the above differentiation can give an answer to the question of how to 
deal politically with the problem of terrorism 

The wider strategic implications of international terrorism are two-fold. 
Firstly, 1t points to increasing tensions and potential conflicts outside the 
traditional East-West pattern There is a strong growing threat to the 
security of Western democracies originating from revolutionary govern- 
ments in the South The new causes for war indicate that the North-South 
aspect of global tension will m the near future become much more 
important Secondly, international terrorism makes it necessary to extend 
the traditional concept of security Existing policies of national security 
are Jargely inefficient when it comes to dealing with new threats of 
terrorism New forms of international cooperation, deterrence and 
defence must be evolved, as has been demonstrated by the Libyan crisis 
Central to this is a new concept of national safety evolving around the 
principle of making democracies less vulnerable to the non-conventional 
threats to their existence 

Although there 1s an extensive public debate about the Strategic 
Defence Inttiative and nuclear disarmament, there is very little under- 
standing of the probable political and military consequences. For this it 1s 
in the first place necessary to analyse without political blinkers the real 
causes for the existence and continuing enlargement of nuclear arsenals 
Among the major reasons the following may be mentioned 
1 deep-rooted mutual distrust of nations drawing on past experiences, 

any unilateral step towards nuclear disarmament, however limited, is 
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seen as a threat to one’s own security, 

2 the fundamental, existential uncertainty about the future, particularly 
the fact that the causes for war and international tension are at 
present increasing and not decreasing, justifies the continuation of the 
arms race, not only on a global level but also within certain regional 
frameworks (e g the renewed arms race in South Asia), 

3 the concept of mutual deterrence as being still the only safe instru- 
ment to maintain ‘peace’ between rival nations and systems, 

4 for both the super-powers, the maintenance of the present global 
domination, not only ın the interest of defending their own resource 
requirements but also for the sake of being able to control and 
manipulate regional conflicts of minor powers; 

5 for the existing smaller nuclear powers, the feeling that by giving up 
their nuclear capabilities they are not furthering, but damaging their 
own national security interests, 

6 for those nations in the process of developing nuclear capabilities, the 
feeling that there 1s no international security system which can give 
them the political and military guarantees they would need, should 
they freely forsake their nuclear programmes 

Distrust is both a military and a political problem It therefore needs 
to be tackled in both these fields Mulitarily distrust can only be reduced 

— though never completely eliminated — through effective, on-the-spot 

mutual control and inspection Politically, to reduce distrust requires an 

international climate which 1s conducive to increased cooperation between 
nations, even if they have different political systems, to the concept of 
mutual security interests (CSCE) and to an increasingly free flow of 
information across national boundaries It 1s evident that the way the 

Soviet government dealt with the information on the nuclear disaster 

in Chernobyl has been a setback for well-meaning efforts in the field of 

confidence-building 

Again, the causes for existential uncertainty about the future can by 
their very nature not be removed However, conscious political efforts 
must be made to reduce them Regional cooperation as well as the 
strengthening of multilateral international organisations can be instru- 
mental ın achieving this aim Furthermore, it ıs important that external 
powers refrain from exploiting existing regional rivalries, be it through 
the injection of arms o1 even through wars by proxy In particular, in 
the field of nuclear technology it 1s important that the nuclear powers 
are not seen as double-dealing when ıt comes to applying the principle 
of non-proliferation 

Since neither distrust nor uncertainty about the future can be elimi- 
nated, it is obvious that for the foreseeable future deterrence will remain 

a major instrument to prevent the outbreak of wars, ın particular between 

the two super-powers It is, therefore, essential to recall that nuclear 

disarmament involves, on the side of the Western democracies, a massive 
effort in the field of conventional arms A simultaneous reduction of 
nuclear weapons on the side of the USSR and the USA would leave the 
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West with a much bigger ‘window of vulnerability’, smce its conventional 
defence is massively inferior to that of the USSR and its Warsaw Pact 
allies. 

It 1s evident that neither of the super-powers has an interest in letting 
regional conflicts get out of control There may be some geopolitical 
advantage from a limited regional conflict, but any escalation towards a 
major or even global conflict would affect the super-powers themselves. 
This is mainly due to the nuclear arms they both possess This exclusive 
control over nuclear arsenals capable of destroying mankind several 
times over serves not only as a deterrent to both Moscow and Washington 
to let regional conflicts such as the one in the Middle East escalate 
beyond the point of no return; ıt also prevents the two super-powers from 
becoming captives of their own client states A break-down of this nuclear 
equilibrium would lead to the elimination of an essential element of 
restraint in regional conflicts 

The reluctance of the smaller nuclear powers to give up their own 
nuclear armaments has to be seen against the background of the above- 
mentioned power equation There is undoubtedly justification in the 
reasoning that, since security perspectives both on a global and a regional 
level are unclear, unilateral nuclear disarmament on their part would 
undermine their national security On the other hand, it 1s equally evident 
that the interests of the two super-powers exclude the concept of an 
independent use of the nuclear forces of France, Great Britain and China 
Only the unlikely case of the USA reverting to total isolationism could 
lead to a situation where the independent nuclear arsenals of France and 
Great Britain could have a certain — limited — deterrent effect against 
the USSR At present, however, it is inconceivable that any nuclear war 
in Europe would and could be limited to this continent 

From a political point of view, the nuclear arsenals of France and 
Great Britain must be used as a part of the Western stake ın the nuclear 
power-game of the two super-powers This means that any inclusion of 
France and Great Britain ın the bilateral nuclear disarmament negotia- 
tions between Washington and Moscow, as repeatedly demanded by the 
USSR, must be resisted The crucial advantage of the Western Alliance 
over its counterpart in the communist world 1s that it is built on the 
mutual trust of democracies, a trust the USSR can never have towards 
its own allies, preventing it from ‘nuclear devolution’ in its own sphere 
of influence Equally, from a European point of view, the nuclear forces 
of the UK and France are European, while in the last resort those of the 
USA are non-European On the other hand, it 1s clear that the USSR 
is not only a global, but also a European power, leading to certain 
strategic interests that are exclusively European From a military point 
of view it is important to realise that the independent nuclear forces of 
Great Britain and France are diverting funds from overdue modernisation 
and expansion programmes for conventional armaments The conven- 
tional inferiority of the Western Alliance 1s a major stumbling block in 
the way of significant nuclear disarmament By concentrating in the 
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future on building up their conventional forces rather than engaging in 
costly modernisation programmes for their nuclear arsenals, France and 
Great Britain not only enhance their own security, they also serve the 
purpose of balanced nuclear arms reduction and regional security in 
Europe 

None of the countries currently in the process of developing their own 
nuclear capabilities will in any foreseeable future become a challenge to 
the USA or to the USSR On the other hand, these limited nuclear 
developments create and will continue to create even more regional 
instability and tension which can negatively affect the global power 
equation. It is, therefore, important to evolve mechanisms to prevent such 
a negative course of events Agreements on the non-proliferation of 
nuclear weapons technology have m the case of several non-European 
countries proved to be ineffective While efforts to strengthen the tech- 
nical and indirectly political instruments of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency in Vienna have to be supported, more emphasis has to 
be put on furthering regional cooperation and regional security agree- 
ments It 1s quite obvious that, for example, on the Indian subcontinent 
only a regional agreement will prevent further escalations in an already 
costly and destructive arms race It ıs in this context important also to 
envisage that political and economic pressure could be brought on the 
countries concerned, in order to make them more amenable to regional 
cooperation and regional security arrangements These efforts, however, 
lead nowhere, if one of the major powers 1s convinced that such pressures 
are not equally brought to bear on all the countries concerned, but that 
for geostrategic reasons they are applied selectively 

Not only with regard to nuclear defence but also with respect to 
conventional defence requirements SDI is of crucial importance to 
Europe It 1s obvious that the present US administration 1s going ahead 
with its SDI plans and it 1s highly likely that also the next administration 
will continue on this path. SDI is not only ımportant with a view to 
Soviet efforts ın the area of space weapons but also with regard to the 
concern of the Americans about nuclear proliferation. Washington sees 
it as of vital importance for its national security as well as its role as the 
leading Western power that ıt has the technological means to deal with 
any conceivable nuclear blackmail from a minor emerging nuclear power 
In spite of the obvious arguments which speak against SDI — such as the 
high costs of the programme, its initiating effect on a new round of the 
nuclear arms race and its obvious insufficiencies — Europe has to start 
from the premise that the USA will go ahead with its SDI programme 

From a European point of view it is important that SDI contributes 
to the erosion of the existing concept of nuclear deterrence and that it 
will make Europe both more vulnerable and more dependent on US 
protection For Europe it 1s important to consider carefully its position 
with regard to SDI, not least because it should not be seen as further 
increasing its dependency on the nuclear policies of the United States, 
In this context one has to take account of the changing political realities 
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in the relations between the US and Western Europe These include a 
growing reluctance of US public opinion to make major sacrifices for the 
(nuclear) defence of Europe. Apart from the technological implications 
of SDI, some of which are relevant for technical progress outside the 
immediate sphere of defence, the development of SDI requires consider- 
ably higher commitments of the European allies to conventional defence. 
The major security implicattons of SDI for Western Europe result from 
its continuing inferiority to the Warsaw Pact in the field of conventional 
armaments 

The debate about nuclear disarmament tends to overshadow the fact 
that with today’s technological development other weapon-systems can 
have similarly destructive effects as nuclear warheads This 1s firstly true 
of chemical and biological weapons but also more and more the case with 
highly sophisticated conventional arms The use of such weapons would, 
particularly in densely populated areas such as Europe, have equally 
destructive effects as the use of smaller nuclear warheads In fact, some 
of these new systems are designed to destroy, with conventional muni- 
tions, targets that have previously been programmed for nuclear attack 

In the field of chemical and biological weapons, as in the field of 
nuclear arms, one of the main problems is the control over existing 
stockpiles and their possible reduction through destruction or reduced 
production Up till now there exists no agreement on the inspection of 
such stockpiles and there 1s continuing pressure to keep and develop such 
weapons in order to maintain a credible deterrence Furthermore, atten- 
tion has to be paid to the fact that chemical weapons are more widespread 
and easily acquirable both because of their lower cost and their lower 
technological requirements compared to nuclear weapons This makes 
them weapons which can also be employed in Third World conflicts, — as 
1s demonstrated by the Iran-Iraq war and by the civil war in Ethiopia 

The Liberal International has repeatedly stated its fundamental com- 
mitment to peace and disarmament Luiberals believe that peace is the 
crucial pre-condition for economic and social welfare of peoples In fact, 
in recent history liberal thinkers such as Kant, de Tocqueville and John 
Stuart Mill have made significant contributions to the philosophical debate 
on how to secure peace between nations In view of the unprecedented 
destruction which can be brought about not only by nuclear weapons 
but also by chemical, biological and modern conventional weapons the 
world more than ever needs lasting peace 


[Urs Schoettl 1s Executive Vice President of Liberal International ] 
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WHAT NEXT FOR SOUTH AFRICA? 
by Alan Beith, MP 


N their return from South Africa the Eminent Persons Group 
O concluded their Report with the warning that South Africa could 
be heading for ‘the worst bloodbath since the Second World War’. 
Events since then have done little to suggest that such a catastrophe can 
be averted. The inevitability of political change has been resisted by the 
South African Government with ever-increasing determination and 
severity The imposition of the state of emergency and the recent attempts 
to suppress press coverage of daily events in the country may have 
checked and concealed the surge of violence but in the long-term the 
consequences can only be dire Far from diluting the black majority’s 
desire for freedom, such repressive moves by the. Government are only 
likely to harden attitudes and lessen the chances of a peaceful, nego- 
tiated settlement ın the future 
South Africa is teetering on the brink of immeasurable violence The 
Government’s attempts to suppress black political opinion are fanning 
the flames of hatred It is a country fast approaching the point of no 
return The withdrawal from South Africa of such erstwhile stalwarts 
of the South African business community as Barclays Bank, IBM and 
Kodak suggests that the international business world 1s coming to support 
this view Although the reasons frequently given for the pull-outs are said 
to be ‘economic’ it ıs clear that those economic factors are closely 
connected to the political situation It does appear that the white business 
community within South Africa, being directly involved in the day-to-day 
realities of the country, 1s becoming ever more aware of the necessity of 
accepting change and the talks held between representatives of the 
business community and the ANC are encouraging However it 1s still 
too early to say whether this growing division between the men of business 
and the Government will cause substantial change of heart by the latter. 
The resignation of Dr Worrall as South African Ambassador in London 
is a further illustration of the extent to which the Government’s line has 
become discredited 
It is important therefore to examine how the UK government, and the 
West as a whole, can help to effect the necessary change and also to look 
realistically at the possibility of change within the South African context 
The West’s main opportunity to influence the course of events is through 
the threat and/or use of economic sanctions with the aim of applying 
sufficient pressure on the South African Government to cause ıt to yield 
to the necessity of political change Since the return of the Eminent 
Person’s Group both the EEC and the US have imposed economic sanc- 
tions of varying degrees of severity although 1t must have been heartening 
for President Botha to see the obvious reluctance of both Mrs Thatcher 
and President Reagan to agree to any meaningful sanctions policy How- 
ever, the call for economic sanctions is too often made without serious 
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consideration of the aims and objectives of the policy itself and with a 
distinct lack of realism concerning the ability of the measures to achieve 
their stated aims The choice of sanctions and the manner of their appli- 
cation are of crucial importance to their viability and effectiveness We 
should not allow emotions to override reason and logic The gut-reaction 
call for comprehensive mandatory sanctions 1s an example of the heart 
overruling the mind Comprehensive mandatory sanctions are not a 
viable option for two principal reasons Firstly, it ıs almost impossible to 
conceive of the degree of world-wide co-operation and integration neces- 
sary to achieve effective implementation of such a policy. Secondly, the 
point of imposing sanctions 1s to apply pressure, and ıt 1s surely more 
effective if ıt 1s possible to increase or decrease that pressure according 
to developments The imposition of comprehensive mandatory sanctions 
1s a One-off measure which 1s not likely to leave room for manoeuvre at 
a later stage’ if comprehensive mandatory sanctions were based on a UN 
Security Council resolution, then lifting at a later stage could be vetoed 
by one of the members 

However, although I doubt the wisdom of comprehensive mandatory 
sanctions, I do believe that sanctions have a role to play in promoting 
change in South Africa Mrs Thatcher has finally been dragged screaming 
into a limited sanctions package by the EEC after repeatedly having 
denounced sanctions as being both seriously damaging to the South 
African economy and as totally ineffective! They cannot be both Her 
claim that they were ‘immoral’ served only to emphasise her own warped 
view of the whole South African situation She has shown more anger 
and virulence when condemning sanctions than when condemning apart- 
heid itself To her, sanctions, which she has advocated in other contexts, 
are a greater evil than repressive racialism. But it 1s important to 
recognise the limitations of that role To believe that sanctions alone can 
bring down the South African regime, as the Labour Party appears to do, 
1s being wildly unrealistic and reveals a worrying lack of judgement The 
South African economy would not collapse even after the imposition of 
comprehensive sanctions 

Sanctions can play a part in forcing change but only as part of a 
number of factors which are not in any way under our control One of 
those factors ıs the change ın the attitude of the business community 
within South Africa which 1s already taking place It was the business 
community which saw the need to talk to the ANC, and this new realism 
now needs to spread more widely Both the imposition of sanctions and 
the recent withdrawals from South Africa by some trans-national com- 
panies can serve to impress upon the businessmen of South Africa that 
not even their short-term future hes with the preservation of apartheid 
The growth of internal upheaval, particularly the increasing ungovern- 
ability of the townships, (illustrated by the success of recent rent strikes 
and bus boycotts) ıs another crucial factor in the situation The reality 
of increasingly violent resistance will also play its part in the process. 
Sanctions can play an important role but to do so they must be selected 
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with care and targeted specifically and individually to put the greatest 
possible pressure on the South African Government while limiting, so 
far as possible, the effect on the black majority It ıs a delicate and 
difficult balancing act Financial constraints (mostly imposed for com- 
mercial reasons) have so far caused most damage to the South African 
economy and all kinds of financial sanctions should receive high priority. 
In trade we would recommend an EEC-wide ban on imports of coal, wine, 
fruit, vegetables and wool with a tightening of the oil embargo. Other 
measures would include a ban on export of vehicles used by the police 
and military, closure of branches of South African banks in Britain and 
an extension and strengthening of the EEC Code of Conduct 

It 1s also essential to remember that by imposing economic sanctions on 
South Africa we will inevitably harm the economies of the Front-Line 
States Sanctions should always be umposed with an accompanying inten- 
tion to help the Front-Line States to overcome any ensuing difficulties. 
The cutting of direct intercontinental air links with South Africa (thus 
redirecting much traffic through the Front-Line States) 1s a perfect 
example of how the West can both apply pressure to the South African 
Government and assist the Front-Line States This action should be 
accompanied by the introduction of visas for holders of South African 
passports visiting Britain Assistance aimed at creating and maintaining 
alternative trade routes for the Front-Line States so as to reduce their 
dependence on South Africa should be increased. 

The Scandinavian countries have taken the lead in setting up a con- 
sortium of countries giving practical and financial assistance to the 
upgrading of the ‘Beira corridor’ and are also playing a prominent role 
in another consortium working to open a northern corridor through 
northern Zambia and Lake Malawi to Mbeya and Dar es Salaam. The UK 
Government has played a limited role in this field with help for the 
railway link through Mozambique and there 1s room for more vigorous 
action However, it should be noted that the EEC has recently announced 
the allocation of $275 million for work on these two trade routes and 
that 1s to be welcomed None of the imiutiatives to improve the transporta- 
tion in the region can be of any use unless the security situation can be 
controlled Without wanting to copy France’s actions in Chad and else- 
where in West Africa the UK Government should look very seriously 
at active participation with defence forces of Front-Line States to guard 
vital transport links Not only would this deter the South African forces 
from direct participation ın sabotage but ıt would also pre-empt the role 
of the Russians and East Europeans. 

In addition to the supply of men and materials, advice and training is 
vitally needed The Front-Line States have said they are willing to face 
the economic cost of sanctions against South Africa because they know 
very well the massive cost to them over the years of South Africa’s 
destabilisation campaigns in the region Independent estimates of the 
economic damage suffered by the Front-Line States at the hands of South 
Africa during the period 1980-84 amount to over $10,000 milhon mainly 
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from direct war damage and extra defence expenditure. Sanctions offer 
the possibility of final change and they are willing to pay the price in 
the short-term to achieve that It is up to the West to make that burden 
as easy to bear as ıt 1s possible to do In conclusion, sanctions do have a 
role to play. They are an additional way, allied to internal pressure, of 
forcing change, they are of important psychological benefit to the black 
majority in their long struggle for basic freedoms and they are a way by 
which Western Governments can express moral outrage at the apartheid 
system. Allied to these moral reasons, Her Majesty’s Government must 
bear ın mind the long-term interests of the UK ın the region and if we 
recognise the inevitability of change in South Africa then we must look 
to the need to maintain good relations with the groups who are likely to 
form the future government of that country 

The problems of South Africa will be solved principally by internal 
factors and ıt ıs when one looks at the internal reality of South Africa 
that it becomes enormously difficult to plot the route by which a peaceful 
settlement can still be reached, but ıt ıs the duty of the West to address 
itself to the problem of exactly what future settlement they envisage in 
South Africa It 1s often suggested that a ‘Lancaster House’ agreement 
similar to that developed for Zimbabwe is the most suitable solution, yet 
the UK government 1s in no position to play such a crucial, pivotal role 
as it did in Zimbabwe. Is some other form of constitutional conference 
then possible? Such a negotiated settlement certainly presents the most 
attractive solution but the feasibility grows smaller by the day as both 
repression and resistance grow. Any such conference would involve not 
only an enormous loss of face on the part of the South African Govern- 
ment but would also involve them ın a process which could only lead to 
the eventual surrender of at least some of the power which they now 
have. 

It is an implausible scenario that the Afrikaaners will trade all their 
economic and military power for constitutional guarantees of a kind 
which they can now see coming to an end in Zimbabwe The South 
African Government’s brusque rejection recently of the qualified majority 
rule proposed by the Natal Indaba, an all-race constitutional conference, 
was not encouraging Moreover the longer the ANC 1s left out in the 
cold, the harder ıt becomes for them to grant the kind of concessions 
that would be sought by the white minority A constitutional conference 
may in the end be seen as no more than a last desperate bid by the white 
minority to retain some vestige of power before all is swept from them 
by force. By then ıt may be too late to avoid the ‘bloodbath’ the Eminent 
Persons Group predicted The other possibilities appear even more 
implausible and less satisfactory Partition, either voluntary or involun- 
tary, ıs only likely to delay the inevitable. Voluntary partition would be 
virtually a continuation of South African Government policy since World 
War II. The Government would ensure that the most economically viable 
and prosperous regions remained ın their control while the black majority 
would be granted power in worthless areas—a glorified ‘homelands’ 
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policy that would be welcomed by the Afrikaaner mght as creating a 
‘pure’ South Africa but would not answer the legitimate claims of the 
black population for an equal share ım the wealth and power of their 
country Any form of federal state proposed or drawn up by the present 
Government would have the same intent and effect Involuntary partition 
as a result of civil war ıs perhaps a more likely scenario but an equally 
unsatisfactory one. As the internal resistance to the South African Gov- 
ernment increases, the white population may be forced to retreat into 
more easily defended areas They would then be faced with the problem 
of having to either ‘buy off? the black townships within their contracted 
boundaries or expel them The first option, if successful, could well be the 
way in which the seeds of a future full-scale civil war could be started. 
The second option would undoubtedly be the most attractive to the Afri- 
kaaners if ıt were not for the inescapable fact that the South African 
economy 1s dependent on black labour 

So what ıs going to happen in South Africa? Is the situation going to 
remain as it is at present with an il-directed sanctions policy from the 
west and a gradual increase in the internal violence and consequent 
Government repression leading to a long, inevitable slide into bloodshed 
and destruction? Or 1s there to be, m the face of the massive firepower 
superiority of the South African Government, a rapid escalation of vio- 
lence and a fight to the bitter end with the unavoidable loss of life and 
destruction of the South African economy? Or will the internal pressure 
and sanctions fron: abroad force President Botha into further reform 
of the apartheid system, and will these reforms be so limited that they 
do no more than whet the appetite of a people hungry for power? None 
of these bode well for the future. There 1s a need for realism on all sides. 
The ANC must recognise, ın the face of the most deliberate provocation 
ıt must be said, that South Africa ıs the home of the white community 
too and that any future South Africa must have a secure place for them 
Black leaders must recognise the legitimate fears of the white electorate 
and should direct attention to allaying them 

Recent statements by Oliver Tambo suggest that the ANC intends to 
direct a substantial proportion of its efforts ın 1987 to accomplishing this 
goal However, it 1s the South African Government’s refusal to accept 
the inevitable which goes to the very heart of the gloomy picture detailed 
above Their blind reliance on force to control the situation ın the short- 
term coupled with their refusal to acknowledge the inevitable loss of their 
privileged position serves to cast a deeply depressing cloud over South 
Africa It is they who have the power to take the steps that could yet 
avert a tragedy but the awful conclusion one 1s forced to draw from the 
actions of the South African Government over the last year 1s that they 
are blind to the opportunity and unwilling to face the fact that time may 
well be running out It 1s always our hope that white hberals will be able 
to convince their compatriots that long-term stability and security do not 
he with President Botha and their views are gaining wide respect but the 
South African Government has powerful ammunition at its disposal and 
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THE MUSLIMS IN BRITAIN 
by Etan Vlessing 


ERY early on a cold grey London morning, shoppers wander into 

\ Kumar Khan’s neighbourhood grocery store. Mr Khan greets 
each shopper with a smile while he tallies up their purchases. To 
strangers, he 1s quick to express his gratitude for a home in Britain. ‘I 
am happy here’, he says proudly ‘Life is good for myself and my family.’ 

But in his heart, Mr Khan later confides, he 1s often lonely, cut off 
from relatives and a distinctive culture ın Pakistan In 1964, he exchanged 
a life of rural symplicity ın Pakistan for the trappings of the West in 
Britan Remembering the village in which he was born and raised, Mr. 
Khan smiles sadly and shrugs 

This smile is not uncommon among older Muslims in Britain It 
betrays anxiety and confusion over their future in Britain. Not making 
much of their own difficulties, older Muslims are concerned for their 
children, many of whom were born in Britain and consider themselves 
British in both name and spirit Muslim youths are not as willing to face 
growing threats to their communities in Britain — high unemployment, 
poor housing, racial harassment and attacks — with simply a smile. 

To measure the trials and fortunes of Muslims ın Britain, it is neces- 
sary to look at their community roots It is now more than thirty years 
since Muslims arrived on British shores in large numbers Hundreds of 
thousands of Muslims like Mr Khan came to Britain in the years after 
World War II They were mostly young and male and came 1n search of 
work created by this country’s post-war labour shortage They worked 
long hours in unskilled jobs, saved what they earned and dreamed of one 
day returning home rich 

As economic migrants, the first Muslims settled where jobs could be 
found, particularly ın the textiles and engineering centres of South-East 
England, South-West Midlands, West Yorkshire and Humberside. Some 
went also to Scotland, mainly Glasgow In terms of nationality, Gujerate 
Muslims settled in the Wembley and Leicester areas, the Mirpuri from 
Pakistan in Bradford; Punjabi Muslims found a home ın Manchester, 
Birmingham (Sparkbrook), and the Bangladeshi from Sylhet in particular 
settled in Camden and Brick Lane in London 

But many Muslims never realized the Asian dream of returning home 
wealthy Some like Mr Khan came to know opportunity and did not 
favour returning to where little existed Others stayed longer than expected 
to build up savings before returning home When tired, lonely and 
isolated, however, they brought their wives and children to Britain. Plac- 
ing great stock ın the British education system, they believed that their 
children’s future lay here. 

Sill for other Muslims, government legislation to reduce Asian 
immigration unwittingly ensured that those already here, in many cases, 
stayed Continuing immigration and the reuniting of families had brought--——_ 
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the number of Muslims in Britain to over 170,000 in 1961 a ten-fold 
increase over the preceding decade This rapid growth prompted the 
Commonwealth Immigration Act of 1962 which anxious Asians rushed 
to avoid The Act restricted the number of those who could work here, a 
source of cheap labour eventually cut off by the Immigration Act of 
1971 Thereafter only wives and children of those already resident here 
could enter without restrictions 

As Asian roots continued to develop in Britain, Muslim families and 
fledgling communities began seeking an Islamic base to sustain them in 
new and often unwelcome surroundings The Mosque became the centre 
of unity and identity for those cast adrift ın London or Bradford, Birm- 
ingham or Glasgow Here parents could be assured that their children 
would learn the Asan traditions by which they had been conditioned 
But they soon found that, though they and their children lived in the 
same homes and country, both generations were increasingly living in 
two worlds, drifting further apart as parents became older and their 
children became more westernized 

Dr Von Sicard of Selly Oak College in Birmingham says that this 
on-going process of acculturation to sustain British Muslims remains 
difficult owing to the myriad of differences which divide communities 
along religious, cultural and national lines He says that the Koran or 
the Shariy’a (Islamic law) does not necessarily govern Islamic practice 
among British Muslims Often more crucial ıs what went on in the 
country and village of origin Such differences of local custom, of 
language, culture and nationality run so deep that ıt becomes impossible 
to speak of one Muslim ‘community’ in Britain. 

Still, barriers are coming down among Muslim youth Young people 
of different nationalities will cross boundaries between communities and 
assert their right to a mixed marriage While Muslim youth generally 
retain respect for their parents and are interested in Asian politics and 
traditions, social customs derived from centuries of practice on the sub- 
continent are not as compelling in their own as ın their parents’ lives 

While national and regional considerations may be fading in young 
Muslim communities, the search for a distinctive Muslim identity goes 
on Various Muslim organisations and associations work alongside 
Mosques to foster religious and cultural awareness Estimates put their 
number (mostly of a welfare type) at around 500 Many serve the needs 
of Muslim youth and women, particularly those who remain cloistered 
at home, unable to speak English and separated from family in Asia and 
their westernized children Most operate at a grassroots level as there 
1s aS yet no formal, representative body on a national scale speaking for 
Muslims with one voice 

Muslim communities are only beginning to embrace local and national 
politics Bradford’s Asian community 1s perhaps the best organized and 
most locally influential community of its kind in Britain Its strength lies 
in numbers Bradford’s immigrant population comes to 12% of the city’s 
464,000 people, and is growing 
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The need for political representation for Bradfordian Muslims is 
obvious They are more likely to live ın poor, overcrowded housing than 
their white neighbours Unemployment and the recession have made 
many workers in the textiles industry redundant and the introduction of 
new technology has displaced others 

Mr Graham Mahoney, Race Relations Advisor in Bradford Council’s 
Policy Unit, agrees with the exception of Councillor Mohammed Ajeeb, 
who served as Mayor of Bradford in 1986, Muslims in that city are far 
from adequately represented He argues that Asian rural roots have not 
prepared Muslims for political life in the West. Instead, community 
priorities remain practical, focusing on the family, home or wider com- 
munal issues 

C M Khan, President of the Council for Mosques, which provides 
local representation for Bradfordian Muslims, adds that, come local 
election time, Muslims forgo party loyalties and evaluate all candidates 
in relation to a number of specific issues, most noticably Islam and 
unemployment 

Despite generally conceding that integration into British society will 
be an up-hill struggle, Muslims are divided over how hard to push in a 
society which unwittingly gives whites a leg-up to prosperity Kumar 
Murshid, director of the Bangladeshi Youth Federation, 1s among those 
who has renounced Islam and is pursuing political options. He talks less 
in terms of religion and language than of race, education and the police. 
Clenching his fist, Mr Murshid insists “We must pull hard from a system 
which denies our children a proper education, jobs and suitable housing ° 

Kumar Murshid is originally from Bangladesh: and lives in the heart 
of Brick Lane, East London Some call this area an Asian ghetto which 
previously was settled by Jewish immigrants a generation ago from Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union Still earlier, Huguenots and the Irish were 
among immigrants to Britain who spilled into this down-market region 
of London 

Mr Murshid and fellow Bangladeshis have good reason to complain. 
In Brick Lane they are subject to poor housing and high unemployment, 
though there 1s security and comfort in numbers If they go elsewhere, the 
risk of becoming further isolated or even victims of racially-motivated 
attacks increases Racial attacks include beatings, knifings and firebombs 
thrown at private homes and businesses Home Office figures recently 
conceded that there 1s a racial attack in Britain every hour Many are 
orchestrated by extreme right-wing groups such as the National Front. 
In one recent case, Mohammed Azim rushed to smother a fire caused 
by petrol-soaked paper at the bottom of his stairs only to have a petrol 
bomb thrown through his upstairs bedroom window 

A recent Runneymede Trust report condemned the police and govern- 
ment response to racially-motivated attacks as ‘minimal and cosmetic’. It 
said that the police are slow in responding to attacks, reluctant to label 
them racially-motivated or to prosecute attackers Victims are instead 
often harassed, 
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Mr. Murshid argues that in most cases racial assaults go unreported 
because victims fear repeat attacks As an alternative, young Muslims 
who consider Britain their home and security their nght are defending 
their communities and property against attacks with self-defence groups 
Their determination ıs a marked change from their parent’s former attı- 
tude of countering rejection and hostility ın this country by considering 
a return to home 

But not all Muslims are suspicious of white Britain Dr Muhammed 
Anwar ıs head of research at the Commission for Racial Equality in 
London Softly-spoken and ın his early thirties, Dr Anwar is typical of 
successful Muslims m terms of education and career, confident that 
younger Muslims will follow in his path and attain similar success and 
recognition ‘Muslims are confrontings obstacles in Britain today’, he 
says ‘But perhaps this is a good thing The Jewish community struggled 
before us and are now accepted by British society There is no doubt that 
Muslims will do the same in their own tıme ° 

Muslim youth now leaving Britain’s educational system and entering 
its job market are making their mark in increasing numbers Asian doc- 
tors, lawyers and businessmen will soon become the norm in professional 
circles The key is education, something Muslims prize highly Indeed, so 
great is their commitment that Mughram Al-Ghamdi, director-general of 
the London Central Mosque, says that when it comes to their children’s 
future differences which divide Muslim communities generally disappear 
And this faith 1s paying dividends Muslim pupils generally do as well and 
in some cases better than white pupils Under-achieving Bangladeshi 
pupils in London’s inner-city schools are notable exceptions 

But from an Islamic perspective, many Muslim parents remain wary 
of the materialist outlook and negatrve moral standards they feel per- 
meates state schools Indeed, young Muslims do not, as might be expected, 
envy the comparative freedom of their white peers A 1985 survey of 
120 Asian families, of which a third were Muslim, found that young 
Asians believe that white youngsters are given too much independence 
too early with the result that they take their school work too lightly The 
survey, undertaken by Miss Mary Stoper-Roe and Dr Raymond 
Cochrane of Birmingham University, indicated that the views of young 
Asians often differed from those of their parents, but that they still 
respected their family traditions 

Muslim youth are not so much caught then between the Islamic and 
British cultures as caught within them Indeed, a keen awareness of 
hostility and rejection felt almost daily by the young prompts them to 
look more towaids their roots and traditions as a way of fortifying their 
identity as they approach adulthood In this respect, teaching the young 
Islamic principles and traditions minimizes the strong influence of Western 
values. Yet there is disagreement over how best to do this or, more 
precisely, over establishing Muslim denominational schools in Britain 

Mughram Al-Ghamdi argues that moral and religious standards in 
ordinary state schools are not in keeping with Islamic requirements or 
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with what parents want for their children He says that Muslim youth 
need to be acquainted with Arabic or mother-tongue languages, to be 
provided with Aalal meat at school and with school uniforms of traditional 
character Mr Al-Ghamdi rejects that Muslims favour ethnic segregation 
‘Only the media suggests that Muslims want separate schools These 
schools would not be exclusively Muslim but would be open to non- 
Muslims, as are all denominational schools’ 

But opponents of Muslim denominational schools argue that they will 
increase racial and ethnic polarization Dr Anwar says that the young 
are entitled to a full education in state schools and need not face rejection 
and marginalization on the fringes of British society. He adds that even 
1f Muslim schools were established, they could not possibly accommodate 
the large numbers of Muslim youth presently an the state system He adds 
that the concerns of Muslim leaders must remain with the majority of 
students and not with a minority 

At present, only Mosque-based centres of learning or ‘Qur’an schools’ 
provide a full education ın Islam Organisations such as the UK Islamic 
Mission, the Muslims Educational Trust and the Islamic Foundation 
provide materials and instructors in Islam for use ın state schools 
Alternatively, Islam forms part of the ordinary religious education (RE) 
syllabus in state schools 

The Government responded to the Muslim denominational school 
debate with the Swann Report ın 1985 It left religious education to state 
schools and religious instruction to the concerned religious communities 

Not impressed with such conclusions, leading British Muslim leaders 
jointly rejected the ‘extremely secularist basis’ of the Swann report. They 
feared that the report would aggravate confusion in the minds of Muslim 
youth between their Islamic upbringing at home and secular influences 
at school and in the street. 

What, then, does the future hold for Muslims in Brita? Having begun 
as an Immigrant community on the fringes of British society, a growing 
number of Muslims are British-born Older Muslims from rural, Asian 
backgrounds who first took up unskilled work in factories are now 
increasingly becoming High Street merchants and employers, all ın just 
over one generation Britain, in calling forth from abroad a labour force 
to drive its post-war boom, has unwittingly and probably for some un- 
willingly created a multi-ethnic, multi-religious society. 

Muslims in Britain are therefore becoming a significant political force 
which politicians and community leaders may ignore at their peril Too 
young to share their parent’s cynicism and yet old enough to sense almost 
daily hostility and rejection, Muslim youth are demanding and will 
eventually obtain their rightful place in British society They are battling 
to become not only British but Muslims and British 


[Etan Vlessing 1s senior researcher at the Centre for Contemporary 
Studies in London (Director Eric Moonman )] 
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THE ROAD TO WESTMINSTER ’87 
by John Elsom 


HE result of the Greenwich bye-election has caused much heart- 
Tt searching among all three main British political groups The 
Labour Party suffered the most direct blow They lost a parliament- 
ary seat which they had held for forty years, having seen their majority 
whittled away progressively for the past fifteen years unti] by 1983, the 
year of their general election débacle, they had clung on to it by only a 
slender margin over their main challengers, the Tories The Greenwich 
defeat confirmed the view which I expressed in Contemporary Review 
(No 1453, Vol 250) that Labour has not regained much ground since 
1983, despite Neil Kinnock’s succession as leader, and that in many areas 
of Britain it 1s steadily losing its traditional support 
The only comfort for Labour was that they lost less support than they 
had done in Knowsley North or Newcastle-under-Lyme, two previously 
rock-solid Labour seats Their vote was down by some 4%, on the 1983 
election figures, enough to lose them Greenwich but nothing like the 
losses at the other two seats, which they happened to win The Tories, 
however, lacked even that comfort Their vote plummeted, from having 
been a close second to Labour to about 11% of the poll, a drop of about 
22°% They may not actually have lost the seat but the failure of former 
Tory voters to support a candidate who had apparently smpeccable Tory 
credentials, young, dynamic, successful-ish, somewhere-ish, set the alarm- 
bells ringing at Conservative Party Headquarters Some Labour supporters 
blamed their candidate, Deirdre Wood, for being too left-wing and 
deviant, a thought exploited by the press The Tory Party could not blame 
their candidate, who was a Cecil Parkinson clone They lost because the 
Tory vote in Greenwich distintegrated 
The Alliance victors, of course, were high on success The SDP candi- 
date, Rosie Barnes, had come from nowhere, an unknown, and fought a 
dashing campaign which took her, as with a pop record, to the top of the 
charts But sudden, exceptional victories like that are viewed warily by 
professional politicians If the public is too volatile, government becomes 
very difficult You can’t take difficult or unpopular decisions in the short 
term, knowing that the loyalty of your supporters will stay with you The 
question raised by Greenwich is not so much whether this party or that 
can win the next election, but whether any party can do so with sufficient 
popular support to carry a programme through, either on its own or m 
some kind of formal coalition, the fixed term, fixed programme package 
which David Steel MP has advocated 
How ‘sound’, in short, is the Alliance vote? How ‘rotten’ are the Labour 
and Tory votes? The press after Greenwich seemed to agree (with the 
exception of The Independent) that tactical voting took Rosie to West- 
minster — with its implication that the Alliance vote 1s unsound Whether 
it’s sound or not, tactical voting really cannot offer the explanation As a 
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Liberal candidate throughout the 1960s and and for much of the ’70s, I 
was always being told that, in a tight race between the two leading parties 
in a constituency, the third party (usually Liberal) would get squeezed 
out This was a classic example of tactical voting and both the Tory and 
the Labour parties would insist that the Liberal vote was a wasted vote, 
ın other words, that they urged the public to vote tactically to keep the 
other side out In Greenwich, this should have meant that the Alliance 
vote was squeezed, for they started well back in third place But the 
reverse happened. The third party benefitted at the expense of the second 
party This is not tactical voting, but a refusal of the electorate to accept 
either of the two main political options presented before them 

That is the plain message of Greenwich, and the attempts of the Tory 
party (and the press) to pretend otherwise seem contorted The argument 
has been put forward that once the opinion polls conducted during the 
course of the campaign indicated that the Alliance was nudging ahead 
of the Tory party, there was a sudden upsurge ın tactical voting It is true 
that when there is a perceived trend in one direction or another, this can 
have the effect of confirming or weakening the conviction with which 
certain opinions are held The early polls at Greenwich put the Labour 
Party well ahead, with the Tories in second place, a long way behind 
If tactical voting were to have been a significant factor, ıt should have 
started then It didn’t In the short campaign, with the Alliance crack 
bye-election troops thrown in to every corner of the constituency where 
weaknesses in the other parties might appear, the Alliance won the battles, 
with Rosie Barnes emerging as a strong candidate But the Alliance are 
much better at fighting bye-election battles than longer wars, where their 
lack of resources is a serious drawback These resources are partly 
financial, of course, but also in personnel too — ın two ways The shortage 
of Alliance MPs means, on one level, that each member 1s overworked 
and therefore has difficulty in grasping the details of any particular 
subject, and on another, that there 1s too heavy a dependence in the media 
on a few familiar faces There ıs as well a shortage of Alliance members 
In quangos, among the officers of local authorities and in local and 
national bureaucracy 

The British Council, for example, has a non-party Chairman, a Deputy 
Chairman (Lord Goodman) and two Vice-Chairmen, representing the 
Tory and the Labour parties Michael Leapman’s book, The Last Days 
of the Beeb, describes how Mark Bonham-Carter was considered politi- 
cally unacceptable, because of his Liberal affiliations, to be Chairman of 
the BBC’s Board of Governors British institutions as a general rule reflect 
the two party system which has predominated since the war Liberals 
(before the SDP was formed) were kept off the top tables, and although 
the formation of the SDP helped to restore the balance, with defectors 
from the Tory and Labour parties, there 1s still a marked bias towards the 
old parties in the composition of most boards 

This has many consequences, among them an atmosphere of distrust 
The excluded Liberals resent the organisations that have snubbed them, 
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the defecting SDP supporters are suspected by their erst-while political 
colleagues and governments such as Mrs Thatcher’s become more deter- 
mined to keep quangos within their political family It 1s not cynical but 
truthful to say that every party has its mafia, a semi-secret brotherhood 
which supports and ıs supported by the party in the country, — but there 
are better and worse mafias Some are enclosed, self-protective and hostile 
to outsiders Others are more open and welcoming, unwilling to blackball 
potential new members, unless the case against them can be proved The 
Greenwich result raises the question as to how the quangos will respond 
to an Alliance government And how would the Alliance handle those 
tools of office which are supposed to be ‘at arm’s length’? If the quangos 
are filled with your political friends, they can stay at arm’s length without 
too much worry — but if they are filled with your enemies, with those 
who have tried to exclude you, what then? 

Already you can feel ın Britain a readiness to redress the balance, 
except perhaps where it matters most, on a governmental level The Arts 
Council of Great Britain will listen to anyone who wants to speak to 
them, the BBC 1s canvassing like mad and hung local councils up and 
down the country are busily trying to adjust to the new situation, except 
that it isn’t really new. It has been coming for years What is new, 
particularly after Greenwich, is the realism of the prospect It 1s no longer 
a long shot that there will be a hung parliament It 1s now the most likely 
result — although the Labour and the Tory parties are still pretending 
that ıt won’t and can’t happen, and if it does, they will ignore it. 

Nor js ıt quite such a long shot that there will be an Alliance govern- 
ment I was mightily relieved when, at the end of 1986, the two Alliance 
parties agreed on their substantial manifesto, The Time Has Come, 
launched in January, at an enthusiastic rally at the Barbican, which may 
have contributed to the Greenwich bye-election success The arts and 
broadcasting section, which I helped to draft, represents a substantial arts 
programme for government But government 1s more than just a series of 
commitments made and fulfilled (or broken) in carrying out a Queen’s 
speech or so It 1s also a ‘feel’, a certain approach to problems which may 
or may not be expressible ın particular measures 

Harold Wilson’s style of government was as different from Edward 
Heath’s as Margaret Thatcher’s 1s from Jim Callaghan’s or might be from 
Neil Kinnock’s or David Steel’s What would be the Alliance style of 
government? The two Alliance paities may have agreed on a common 
manifesto, but my impression ıs that they are still far apart in their 
attitudes and philosophies Simon Hughes was surely right when he 
described the SDP as a ‘top-down’ party, whereas the Liberals are the 
‘bottom-up’ party The structure of the Liberal Party 1s veiy firmly a 
federal one Everything possible to be federated has been federated, and 
this reflects the nineteenth century concern to build up a society structure 
similar to one of those models of molecular patterns familiar from old- 
fashioned laboratories It differs from the Labour Party in that there 
1» no overall concept of a class war. It differs from the Tory Party in that 
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the first loyalty of an MP 1s to his constituency rather than to the national 
party It is hard for David Steel to impose his will, or that of the national 
Liberal Party, on all the constituencies He has to persuade them to 
support him. 

This certainly has its weaknesses, David Steel has recalled the time 
after the war when the decimated Liberal Parliamentary Party were per- 
ceived to be divided, because individual members were voting in opposite 
directions That has, of course, changed, but there are still occasions when 
the national party has difficulty in controllmg a rogue constituency 
association, or even one man, like Simon Knott n Hammersmith Nor 
1s it easy for Steel to dominate the programmes of party conferences, as 
Margaret Thatcher so plainly does with the Tory Conferences 

But the federal structure also has its strength, ın that Liberals are 
accustomed to compromise, to working out solutions which satisfy the 
majority of 1ts members. It can function in no other way The difference 
between the various party conferences are striking. At Tory conferences 
there ıs a certain uniformity in dress, ın outlook and in class reaction, 
as there also 1s at the CBI and TUC conferences. At Liberal conferences 
there 1s very great diversity You can feel the different areas of the 
country speaking with various accents and preoccupations The late David 
Penhaligon could have belonged to no other party than the Liberal Party 
The Liberal Party has been constructed in such a way that local com- 
munities, large and small, have their voices 

This ıs not like the rainbow alliance of disaffected minorities, with 
which some members of the Labour Party wish to rebuild the declining 
strength of their former industrial vote, nor 1s it mafia politics. The con- 
cept of union block votes or of the electoral college formula which the 
Labour Party devised to decide on its leader 1s alien to the Liberals The 
SDP’s structure, on the other hand still reflects the very recent circum- 
stances which brought the party into bemg, the revolt of certain 
prominent members of the Labour Party against the direction that their 
party was taking The generals are much better known than their troops 

Whereas Sir Trevor Jones has been fighting for years for the Liberals in 
Liverpool, and ıs at least as well known there as his party leaders are in 
Westminster, the SDP point to very few local activists of that status. 
Community politics 1s not their forté, although through the alliance with 
the Liberals, the lessons of community politics — regular newsletters, 
involvement with details of local concerns — are being very rapidly learnt. 
The SDP leaders are very media-conscious, although I mean that in no 
derogatory sense Whereas the Liberals tend to scorn the media, which 
has taken a lofty approach towards the party, the SDP has not only Jearnt 
to live with them, but even love them Hence, the plethora of launches 
of consultative documents, hence, the stream of statements from and 
interviews with Dr David Owen When does he find time to do anything 
else but speak to the media? 

This alliance between a ‘top-down’ and a ‘bottom-up’ party may work 
Both sides are learning rapidly from each other, major splits (despite the 
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defence row) have been avoided and the manifesto 1s a considerable 
achievement But the heartsearching in the Alliance parties after Green- 
wich — for success as well as defeat can bring its tremor of unease — 
must concentrate on whether its different styles and responses can cope 
with the practical decisions of office. Will 1t be tough enough to deal with 
the City — or the unions to negotiate with its EEC partners on intellectual 
property rights, the key question affecting communications and informa- 
tion technology? To handle the quangos and the civil service, to face, and 
perhaps outface, the multinationals, to push through its programme, 
confident that the electorate, having given it the chance, will stand by it 
in times of difficulty? Can it, in short, form a government? And if so, 
what kind of government? The old Liberal phrase 1s that government is 
a service industry Does the SDP agree? 

And, above all, ıs there the kind of common idealism which sees 
beyond the practical problems towards a society which we could achieve 
in Britain — and internationally? It’s sad, for example, that so much talk 
about East-West relations should centre around arms control, as if there 
were no other dimension Can the Alliance lift the level of political 
debate? And if not, does it matter who won Greenwich? 


The May issue of Contemporary Review includes China Crisis 
in Reform by David Goodman, The Irish and the British, by Roy 
Morrell, The Open Door Prison Problem by Andrew Rutherford 


and BAM America’s Oldest and Youngest Arts Center by Holly 
Hill 
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BERLIN WALKABOUT 


by Donald Cook 


ERLIN is unique with its division, and consequently the most 

B difficult city with which to come to terms, historically, as a loser 

as the power-base of the two bloodiest wars this century, often in 

the news because of the Wall, and yet remaining something of an enigma 
concerning the people who live there 

Tourism 1s encouraged, but most visitors go there out of a sense of 
curiosity rather than for the more usual holiday expectations. Many are 
relatıves of personnel serving with the Western occupation forces who 
otherwise would have gone elsewhere Some perhaps of that older 
generation seeking fragments of Isherwood’s Berlin, of Cabaret, and the 
degenerate atmosphere of the last days of the Weimar Republic 

I found little nostalgia for that period remaining Too many dramas 
have overtaken the city since those days, too many horrors have pushed 
all that into the background Yet a quarter of the population of West 
Berlin are over sixty, a fact which 1s particularly evident on the buses 
Elderly women mostly, grey-haired, unsmiling, almost always predominate 
over younger passengers 

Theirs was the generation schooled during the heady days of the New 
Germany of the thirties, and who eventually saw their capitol] smashed 
to rubble in the final battles Theirs were memories of lucky survival 
through those last days when the SS were shooting frightened youngsters 
for desertion as the Red Army’s grip closed I doubt if they talk much 
about ıt now, but the memory 1s in their faces. 

My first impression when driving from the modern Tegel Airport into 
the centre was of a general air of wealth and industrial development. The 
roads were packed with traffic and new buildings abounded I had 
difficulty ın realising that the area was surrounded by political hostility 
because of the normality of people going about their business and the 
children playing in the parks Outwardly, there’s no evidence of any sense 
of threat until actually coming up to the Wall Then its reality, and what 
lies beyond, is unforgettable 

I was surprised at the changes to Checkpoint Charlie since I was last 
there The ramshackle collection of guard-houses and huts so often 
depicted by spy-thriller writers had gone. The area had been refurbished 
with a new road surface, pavements, gates, and smaller East German 
guardhouses looking much like the booths on a toll road. On the western 
side a grey-bearded man squatted on the pavement, displaying newspaper 
cuttings He was proudly telling a group of bystanders how he’d actually 
walked along the top of the Wall as a protest and not been fired on It 
seemed a futile gesture If the politicians had failed for years to get it 
removed, what chance had he? 

There ıs no doubt that Wall-protest has long been a cult among West 
Berlmers frustrated by the brutal toll of lives ıt has claimed. The endless 
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displays of graffiti, varying between highly-skilled and colourful murals 
to crude slogans daubed in black paint are ample evidence My attention 
was drawn to one particular slogan, ‘Germany, Free For All’ For a 
second the memory of an older, similar slogan flashed into my mind Em 
Volk, Em Reich, Ei Fuher’ but then the writer on the Wall was thinking 
of the future without guard-towers, death strips, dogs and the general 
technology of repression. 

I walked for over a mile on the narrow footpath beside the Wall. 
The adjacent land 1s weed-covered and derelict In places, old tramlines 
still he in the ground with the tracks cut off by the Wall, which gave an 
air of finality to the structure There 1s a viewing platform overlooking 
the Brandenberg Gate and the Unter den Linden beyond The area 
around this famous landmark 1s restricted, so 1t 1s impossible to get nearer 
even from the East Berlin side Maybe it 1s considered vulnerable as a 
potential escape route, but ıt seems too open and empty for that The 
emptiness reminded me of an experience years ago when I looked across 
the frontier ın Finland The Soviet side, a broad spread of farmland, 
seemed to be completely deserted for miles around, but I was warned, 
‘Try getting in there, and you'll see it come to life soon enough!’ 

A further short walk by the Wall brought me to the massive hundred 
years old Reichstag building, close to the banks of the River Spree. The 
neo-classical facade has been restored and the interior modernised It 
stands alone, facing the parkland of the Tiergarten, with the rear a few 
yards from the Wall Certainly imposing, and yet for me its association 
with the Nazi regime ıs still too recent, for the burning of the building 
on 27th February 1933 by a Dutch communist gave Hitler his final 
triumphant card in a bid for power, and changed the lives of us all 

These days there 1s no problem in entering East Berlin having obtained 
a day visa at the checkpoint, or by joining one of the organised tours 
In the limited time available impressions were brief but significant. Fewer 
people on the streets, less traffic, and many of the older surviving public 
buildings either already restored or in the process of refurbishment The 
regimented rows of apartment blocks looked dull, and were probably 
depressing to live in Older dwellings seemed in need of repair, and my 
overall impression was that resources were lacking when compared with 
the West 

The Alexanderplatz pedestrian precinct looks well with its modern 
offices, shops, restaurants and hotel, but along the side streets, away 
fiom the centre, too much of the dereliction of forty years ago still 
remains 

In the Unter den Linden the original buildings have been restored, and 
new ones built Among the former is Schinkel’s Neue Wache (New 
Guardhouse) dating from 1818 Behind the classical facade ın a single 
room 1s the ‘Memorial to the victims of Fascism and Materialism’, and 
outside, in front of the colonnade, two soldiers stand guard. Apart from 
the Soviet-style steel helmets these men are dressed ın the uniforms of 
the old Wermacht The guard-changing ceremony includes the use of 
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the ‘goose-step’. 

Although this is regarded as a tourist attraction, I was disturbed. 
Another generation of grim-faced young Germans in those familiar uni- 
forms, carrying out the same ceremonial as in the past. The arrival of 
several newly-wed couples bringing bunches of flowers to lay at the 
Memorial seemed infinitely more appropriate. There was a touch of irony 
in the whole business, considering that since the Wall was built over 
seventy people have been shot down trying to escape. Their memorials 
are simple crosses with similar bunches of flowers laid by West Berliners. 

I remembered too, the neat lawns in the quiet sanctuary of the British 
Military Cemetery in Charlottenberg. Flowers bloom there among the 
3,500 graves, many of which are of RAF pilots and aircrews who came 
to bomb the city. The trees screen the Cemetery from the traffic noise 
of the busy six-lane Heer Strasse, and nothing disturbs the tranquility 
except the occasional military helicopter. 

By comparison with East Berlin, West Berlin has become wealthy and 
hums with vitality. Some of the new commercial architecture is brash 
and overbearing in scale, and there are more Mercedes to the square-mile 
than I’ve seen anywhere Yet in the midst of all this success the atmos- 
phere lacks the magic of other great cities, but then — this is a city be- 
sieged. Not that ıt lacks a fair share of curious characters; scruffy, long- 
haired youths and girls in ragged jeans and stained T-shirts echoing the 
hippy culture of the sixties, while street artists and entertainers abound. 
Turkish workers, students, tourists, and drop-outs mix with the shoppers 
on the streets; not forgetting the apparition who sat next to me on the 
underground one afternoon. Although it was a warm day he was wrap- 
ped in a thick overcoat. His face was so thin as to be virtually a skull 
with eyes sunk deep in their sockets. He stared straight ahead, continually 
clasping and unclasping claw-lke fingers, and muttering to himself. 

If Berlin 1s a city of ghosts trying to live down its own past disasters, 
I wasn’t made aware of it. The night-life pounds away in the thousands 
of restaurants, cafes and pubs and never seems to stop until dawn. The 
glare of neon signs and the teeming streets offer every variety of enter- 
tainment both imaginable and perverse, catering for the heavy wallet 
down to the small beer-drinker To the onlookers beyond the Wall the 
razmataz must be dazzling and a dreamland of the better life compared 
with their controlled society. Yet the pitfalls of integration are there. 
Wealth and success tend to mask the failures and West Berlin, like so 
many cities, can be a lonely and harsh place for them. 

The calls from the East for more freedom have become louder, and 
maybe the ‘Germany Free for All’ slogan on the Wall is not an unattain- 
able aspiration In time both ideologies must move towards each other, 
but until then the Wall will continue to cast a long shadow. 
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SPRINGTIME IN A CITY 
Springtime like a circus comes to town 
And strings a Big Top of bewildering blue 
Over the City gardens, parks and ponds, 
Brightening the river, setting the scene with trees, 
That at a conjuror’s touch burst into bud, 
Waves of windy leaves brush the air 
Small birds twitter, and the commonplace 
Is a miracle once more. 


The old houses of Westminster and the river 

Are fused in love and liking; and the sun 

Brings such a gladness to old walls of stone 

That towered blocks and offices and Banks 

— even Banks, those austere strongholds — seem 
On the verge of bursting into living flower, 

Seem ready to house the lark and nightingale, 

So magic 1s the time. 


Spring! Each year this gallant circus comes to town. 
and flings a Big Top of entrancing blue 

Over the Common, and the children run 

And dance in changing patterns on the green 

Like pieces in a kaleidoscope. 


The spider spins a tightrope by the Arch, 

The wind rides bareback on invisible steeds 
Somersaulting over flying roofs 

Gaily galloping over dusty streets 

Flinging gathering glory by the way, 

Fhinnging largesse from the throats of birds 

And fragrance from the barrows, from the grass 
New bathed in morning showers, and the folk 

With never a coin to proffer, up and down, 

Attend the springtime circus when it comes to town. 


K RANEE CLARK 
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THE POWER AND THE GLORY 
by Alan Braley 


T is a commonplace of comparative religion that within a period of 
1 less than two thousand years around the beginning of the Christian 
era there was a spiritual and intellectual efflorescence in several parts 
of the world In fact, all the founders of the extant higher religious lived 
during that period. Between the eleventh century BC and the eighth cen- 
tury AD Hinduism was revitalised and Buddhism founded in India, 
Zoroaster lived and taught in Persia, the Hebrew and Syrian prophets did 
their work ın Palestine, Confucius and Lao-tse lived ın China, Akhenaton 
championed monotheism in Egypt, Pythagorus and other famous phil- 
osophers flourished in Greece Jesus Christ, St Paul and Plotinus lived 
and died in provinces of the Roman Empire and Mohammed founded 
Islam in Arabia. 

Less comment has been excited by the fact that during this same period 
there lived and died ın the prime of manhood one who supremely personi- 
fied both the qualities making for worldly success and its actual achieve- 
ment — the very opposite of the goal of the spiritual pioneers Yet he 
too may surely be said to have made a decisive, albeit involuntary, con- 
tribution to the religious history of mankind 

Alexander the Great (BC 356-323) was born heir to an empire, and 
lost no time in conquering an even vaster one. He was a handsome, gifted, 
energetic and hardy prince, who studied under no less a mentor than 
Aristotle Endowed with personal magnetism, he quickly grew to be a 
brave horseman, accomplished in the martial arts He proved to be 
a military genius with political flair and a born leader of men. 

After being catapulted into royal power at the early age of nineteen 
by the assassination of his father, Philip of Macedon, Alexander pro- 
ceeded during the next thirteen years first'to avenge the Persian invasions 
of Greece by fighting his way through Asia Minor to the Persian heart- 
land, then advancing into Egypt and thereafter to the eastern satrapies of 
the overrun Persian empire as far as the Indian Punjab In these cam- 
paigns he amassed booty and received tribute worth millions of pounds, 
which he disbursed on his armies, on other projects and benefactions, and 
on the maintenance of his own kingly state. 

Alexander was no mere marauder He consolidated his empire as he 
went by appointing satraps and leaving garrisons More important, he 
actively spread the benefits of Greek culture throughout his growing 
dominions The cities he founded, primarily but not exclusively to house 
his disabled veterans, were endowed with all the institutions of the originai 
city republics for mental and physical training and democratic self- 
government, and the buildings to house them. Moreover, Alexander had 
tens of thousands of young Persians schooled in Greek science and trained 
in Greek accomplishments alongside his Macedonians, eventually accept- 
ing them into the army as well. He was the founding father of Hellenism. 
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Alexander’s impatience and determination to advance knew no bounds 
Having conquered the Near and ‘Middle East, he planned to establish sea 
links from India round Arabia to Egypt, and to traverse North Africa 
westwards, roadbuilding and subduing Carthage en route, before return- 
ing to Greece via Spain and Italy But just as he was about to embark 
upon a campaign into Arabia, having had himself proclaimed a divinity 
in Greece, he succumbed to a bout of malaria which followed three days 
of banqueting and carousing with his generals and other notables 

The life of Jesus was the antithesis of Alexander’s Born into an artisan 
family in what had been part of Alexander’s empire, he began his itiner- 
ant ministry at the age of thirty Heir to the tradition of the Jewish law 
and prophets, he taught and healed and finally clashed with the religious 
authorities of his nation He had a profound yet brilliant intellect, mem- 
orable narrative powers, invincible courage, a deep concern for people 
and a genius for human contacts 

Jesus began his public life where Alexander had left off —- and began 
it by totally rejecting his predecessor’s achievement Alexander’s con- 
summation (‘all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them’) was 
Jesus’ temptation in the Judaean wilderness, and he spurned it with the 
words: ‘Get away, Satan! Scripture says, “Worship the Lord your God 
and serve only Hım” ’ He explicitly renounced any bid for political power 
and died in his prime through the machinations of the Jewish religious 
hierarchy. Though he plainly had ‘long foreknowledge of the dreadful 
tree’ he continued steadfastly on the course determined by his mission. 
Aiterwards, his disciple John wrote that ‘having loved his own who were 
in the world, he loved them to uttermost’. And not them only As the 
Roman soldiers natled him to the cross he prayed ‘Father, forgive them; 
they do not know what they are doing’ 

Alexander, who claimed divine honours for reasons of state, sold whole 
populations into slavery when they persistently thwarted his will. Jesus 
said of himself “The Son of Man came not to be served but to serve, and 
to give his life as a ransom for many’, Christianity has been in the fore- 
front of the still incomplete abolition of slavery Alexander studied under 
arguably the greatest teacher of all time; Jesus had no special educational 
advantages Alexander possessed palaces in every capital city to which the 
tide of conquest carried him Jesus in his wanderings was once moved 
to exclaim ‘Even foxes have holes, and birds their nests, but the Son of 
Man has nowhere to lay his head’ No contrast could be more absolute 

The contrast is heightened by some undoubted parallels between the 
two careers Alexander was 32 years and 8 months old when he died 
Jesus was almost or, for all we know, exactly the same age when he went 
to his death Both men were endowed with personal magnetism and 
brilliant mtellects, and were effective public speakers Both enlisted 
followers Alexander offered his legions leadership, comradeship, hard- 
ship, plunder, the glory of Greece, and possible wounds or death Jesus 
chose twelve disciples He gave and received love and offered to them, 
and to all others through them, fellowship, conquest of self, persecution, 
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possible death, and salvation 

Despite all that they had in common, these two young kings could 
hardly have differed more in the character of their lives, the manner of 
their deaths, and the sequels to both (Yes, Jesus too was a king. In his 
infancy the Magi brought gifts, at his death Pilate wrote the attribution 
and caused 1t to be fastened, unaltered, to his cross) Alexander had him- 
self proclaimed Tyrant (absolute ruler) of Asia Minor, Demagogue 
(popular leader) of Syria~-Phoenicia, Pharoah (earthly god) of Egypt, and 
son of Zeus-Ammon (an Olympian deity) Jesus sought, not to claim 
worship (though he was sometimes worshipped) but to awaken faith in 
God and filial obedience His claims were seldom explicit; enquirers were 
referred to his deeds Alexander demanded acknowledgement and sub- 
mission, once at least he summarily inflicted a gruesome death upon a 
conquered foe who refused them Jesus insisted that people make up their 
own minds about him (‘Who do you say I am?’) 

This fatth-demanding ambiguity persisted even to his death, which 
contained rich overtones of the Divine Comedy The Son of the Father 
was apparently beaten ın the survival stakes by the rioter Bar-abbas (‘son 
of the father’) The one executed on a charge of claiming to be king of 
the Jews was afterwards revered as King of Kings His power was not 
displayed in insurrection during life, but revealed ın resurrection after 
death ‘Death could not hold him’, claimed Peter the ex-fisherman, a 
first-hand witness Certainly the gentle challenge ‘What think ye of 
Christ?’ has never ceased to interrogate Everyman from beyond that 
grave Without the ambiguity there would be no room for faith to grow; 
the affirmation of a Christian has to be: ‘I believe’ (Professed materialists 
often fail to appreciate that exactly the same contingency hedges their 
own or any other world-view). 

Alexander’s empire began to crumble almost as soon as he died 
Eventually, every member of his own family was slain — a signal illustra- 
tion of Jesus’s dictum ‘those who take the sword will die by the sword’ 
Parts of the empire lived on for a time in the Ptolemaic dynasty ın Egypt, 
the Seleucid dynasty ın the province of Asia, and Macedonia with Greece 
under the descendants of Antigonus, one of Alexander’s generals But 
today the Near and Middle East, the theatre of his dazzling triumphs, 
retain little enough of the imprint of Hellenic culture or the rule of 
reason The latter was even rare among the Greeks themselves. 

The legacy of Hellas to Europe was not Alexander’s spoils of war but 
the superb relict of the Greek dramatists, philosophers, poets, architects 
and sculptors, the inspirmg history of Greece’s brief political heyday, and 
the undying memoiy of Thermopylae and of the repulse of the Persian 
invasion of Europe in BC 480-479, with all the cultural consequences of 
those victories by sea and land 

By the irony of history, that legacy was handed on thanks largely to 
the Christian movement which began ın weakness and apparent defeat in 
Jerusalem, for the manuscripts containing those precious fragments were 
preserved and copied in Christian monasteries through tumultuous 
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centuries until the Renaissance brought them once more into fruitful 
circulation The Christian church was also the midwife of the other main 
strand in European culture Through canonisation of the Old Testament 
scriptures it ensured the widest propagation of the sublime poetry of the 
psalms and the imperishable message of the Hebrew prophets Through 
the New Testament it perpetuated the message and challenge of Jesus 
In its own life ıt fostered mysticism, practical neighbourliness and social 
responsibility though marred at times, like all human institutions, by 
bigotry, greed, obscurantism and cruelty 

Alexander’s glorious empire 1s now but a faint memory (Hitler’s 
thousand year Reich lasted the same length of time — thirteen years — 
and Napoleon’s European adventure for only about twenty) But the 
pilgrim church pursues its way towards the only kingdom past, present 
or future, that will have no end To that kingdom alone Jesus laid claim, 
in his last poignant interview with Pontius Pilate—the kingdom of 
heaven, open to all believers Christianity has demonstrated its staying 
power and relevance in the present century, amid the stresses of world 
wars and occupation, and in Poland, South and Central Africa, Latin 
America and elsewhere Even here in Britain, despite much falling away, 
the confident dismissiveness of prominent early twentieth century intel- 
Iectuals and logical positivist philosophers past and present 1s now vieux 
jeu Triumphalism, too, 1s out, but ecumenical partnership and interfaith 
dialogue are in, with beneficent promise for the future 

Thus two almost coeval lives and deaths, with two very different 
outcomes Could there be a moral here? Whilst seers and prophets sought 
the way of truth and holiness, was it Alexander’s role in history to prepare 
the way of the Lord both positively, by spreading Greek language and 
culture as a vehicle of communication throughout the educated world, 
and also negatively, by putting down an unmistakable marker as to what 
that way 1s mot? At all events, history seems to be passing the revolution- 
ary verdict that 1t was Alexander and his kind who had the shadow, and 
Jesus the substance, of power 


{Alan Braley ıs a Member of the Institute of Translators His published 
works include from French The Meaning of Europe and The Under- 
Privileged Nations (Sidgwick and Jackson) and from Italian Geography 
and Marxism (Blackwell) ] 
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CULTURAL SOVEREIGNTY 


by Ian D. Trowell 


HEN early last year Canada and the United States opened a 
W round of talks aimed at negotiating freer trade between the two 
nations, Canadian prime minister Brian Mulroney, in response 
to concerns that our national identity — which has never been success- 
fully defined over more than a century of trying — will completely dis- 
appear, popularised the term ‘cultural sovereignty, which he assured his 
constituents would remain forever sacred Unless something dramatic 
happens to break them up, the talks seem destined to drag on for many 
more months Meanwhile Canadians, those who care, are left wondering 
Just what cultural sovereignty means. 

The question, simply put, is: were we to lose cultural sovereignty to 
the United States, what will we have lost? 

We will not have lost our language. Outside of Quebec our language 
is essentially American; we use the same jargon, the same phrases in 
business dealings and social encounters, in most parts of the country 
we spell our words the American way, and where not, a compromise 1s 
struck, using a strange mixture of English and American spelling 

We will not have lost our expression in popular entertainment Already 
we are as close to being American in that area as it’s subhumanly pos- 
sible to be. 

We will not have lost our lifestyle, or the fundamental trappings 
integral to it. we eat, drink and dress like Americans; we live ın 
American-type houses, use American-type household appliances, and a 
number of us, like a number of Americans, drive Japanese-made cars and 
watch and listen to Japanese-made television sets and home audio- 
visual systems; our business plants and offices are designed, equipped and 
operated along American lines (and in many instances American-owned) 

Other than in subject matter, there is little that is distinctively non- 
American in our literature, visual arts, music, dance and films. 

What, therefore, can we lose to the Amercans, culturally and artistic- 
ally, that they do not already have, or that, in the past, they somehow 
overlooked selling us? 

The answer seems to be control and regulation of the arts and culture, 
which Canadian governments, their ministries and agencies possess, by 
dubious virtue of entrenched subsidisation 

In 1957 an Act of Parliament spawned the Canada Council, an ‘arms- 
length’ agency modelled on the British Arts Council, which had been 
formed 12 years earlier. Over the years since, government funding of the 
arts has grown and intensified to the degree that there does not exist a 
Canadian arts or cultural institution or organization of note that isn’t 
largely dependent on money from the public purse, and, as such, con- 
trolled and regulated by the systems, procedures and standards developed 
for and upheld by government in partnership with business and industry 
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Indeed, ‘cultural industry’ is now the phrase used to encompass all 
artistic endeavour in the country — the industry 1s estimated to be worth 
$9 billion — and the artists, performers, administrators and so forth work- 
ing within it have no trouble referring to themselves as ‘cultural workers’. 

For a country with a population of hardly more than 25 million, 
federal expenditures annually on arts and culture are nothing to sneeze 
at more than $820 million to the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
approximately $80 million to the Canada Council; about $60 million to the 
National Film Board; also, the federal departments of communications 
and external affairs allocate funds, each ın its own way, for arts and 
culture; and there are the multimillion-dollar arts budgets of provincial 
governments, down to arts spending at municipal levels. 

Comparatively speaking, the Americans do not have — nor do they 
appear to want — anything approaching this weight of subsidization in 
their artistic constituencies Moreover they are giving indication, so far 
mild, that, as free trade negotiations develop, continued Canadian 
government subsidization of book and magazine publishers, radio and 
television networks and film companies will be in for a rough ride 

Dreadful to benefactors and beneficiaries though the thought may be, 
it would come as nothing short of a blessing to the arts in Canada should 
the Americans, somewhere down the road, invalidate our concept of 
cultural sovereignty in free trade talks. For by subjecting the arts to 
political expediency, and to the imperatives of profitability, accountancy, 
marketing, sales promotion — m short, modern business management 
methods — Canadian decision-makers have stripped our creativity of 
magic, which is the very essence of great art in all of its forms and the 
source of its ability to intrigue, enchant, mystify and endure. 

Culture and the arts are mnate, they can no more easily be elevated 
to a level of excellence by subsidization than they can be starved to death 
for lack of it. 

Over the years Canada has produced outstanding individuals and com- 
panies of people in most of the artistic disciplines; with or without 
government and corporate financing they would have emerged, risen up 
and won acclaim, because it was meant to be: the time was right and 
they had what was required 

Nevertheless, while the gifted few have been beating the odds, the arts 
in Canada, for the most part, have proliferated in dependency, regula- 
tions, controls and unfettered mediocrity, and it 1s here, at this precise 
point, that government funding has earned the right to recognition. 


[Jan Trowell ıs a sculptor, journalist, poet and essayist residing in 
Canada.] 
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BRITISH ART IN THE 20th CENTURY 
by Muriel Julius 


6 RITISH Art in the 20th Century’ 1s the second ın the series of the 
B art of this century from different countries to be mounted by the 
Royal Academy at Burlington House, London, on view until early 

April with a possible extension 

The idea behind it, we are informed, is to challenge the view that 
British Art ıs too polite, provincial and timid So the organisers have sub- 
titled the exhibtion “The Modern Movement’. 

Although the imprint of the former, notoriously retrogade, President 
of the Academy, Alfred Munnings has been expunged — he once declared 
that if he met Picasso in the street he would punch him on the nosq— 
this 1s still a stately and benign exhibition Even Francis Bacon, our 
finest, certainly our most powerful artist, is seen at his most gentle. There 
are no kicks in the gut here as delivered by the likes of Max Beckmann, 
George Grosz or Christian Schad in last year’s unforgettable German 
exhibition 

One of the most enjoyable offshoots of the present exhibtion has been 
the varying degree of fury at the omissions How could they show Gwen 
John and not brother Augustus, who epitomized the wilder shores of 
Chelsea? Anthony Green, that delightfully piquant artist, also omitted, 
thought that John Bratby, of the kitchen sink school that dominated the 
60’s, should have been included The list ıs long No Wilson Steer or 
Laura Knight, Carel Weight, Terry Frost, Edward Bawden, Frank 
Brangwyn For myself, I find Scottish artists poorly represented There 
are two Bruce McLeans, but what about Peploe and Fergusson and Joan 
Eardley? In fact, only five and a half women artists are included out of 
seventy (The half is Joan Hills, who collaborates with Mark Boyle). Even 
Dame Elizabeth Frink isn’t here, although there are twenty-two drawings 
and sculptures by Henry Moore It must be acknowledged that the select- 
ion committee had an unenviable task 

That said, this exhibition will be remembered because ıt provides an 
opportunity to re-evaluate artists who have sunk into obscurity. Chief 
among these are David Bomberg and Mark Gertler. Indeed Bomberg, 
with thirteen canvases from his early Vorticist and later figurative periods, 
almost steals this show, a fact appreciated by two London galleries who 
are currently showing him, and the critic Richard Cork who has produced 
a lavish and definitive biography. 

One of the nicest things about large exhibitions — this one has over 
300 works — is the chance to see unfamiliar works winkled out of private 
collections and provincial museums The very first painting was new 
to me — a large seascape, ‘The Bathers, Dieppe’ (1902) by Walter Richard 
Sickert, the ladies discreetly covered from neck to knee, and the men also 
as they paddled in the water This belongs to the Walker Gallery, Mersey- 
side 
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Sickert was able to encapsulate the atmosphere of the theatre as few 
artists have before or since The subtle browns and golds of the interiors 
are captured for all time in ‘The New Bedford’ (1915-16). It shows the 
toffs ın their curtained box and the stalls, while another, ‘Noctes Ambro- 
sianae’ (1906) shows the animated lads im the gallery How different, how 
dainty is ‘The Alhambra’ (1908) by Spencer Gore, all blues and pinks. A 
rarity m the first room is Malcolm Drummond’s ‘Interior of a Cinema’. 
Painted in 1913 it must surely be one of the earliest paintings of the 
subject. Bloomsbury and the striving for ‘Significant Form’ is represented 
by Vanessa Bell and Duncan Grant. Their work looks strangely naive 
when confronted by the Vorticists and the painters of the First World 
War The very best things in this modern exhibition were created between 
1914 and 1950 Jacob Epstein’s ‘Sunflower’, a demure face encircled with 
pointed petals in San Stefano stone, now in Melbourne, Australia, con- 
trasts with his fiercely angled bronze ‘Torso from The Rock Drill’ (1913- 
14) Of the same date 1s a work by Henri Gaudier-Brzeska, an exquisite 
little marble ‘Crouching Figure’ from Minneapolis His sinister bronze 
‘Bird Swallowing Fish’ belonged to his great admirer, Jim Ede, and can 
be seen at the exquisite Kettle’s Yard that he created ın Cambridge 
Gaudier-Brzeska was killed tragically young ın the First World War 

The Vorticists Percy Wyndham Lewis, William Roberts and Edward 
Wadsworth are outshone by David Bomberg Richard Cork claims that 
Bomberg was always denied proper recognition, but he nearly always 
found himself swimming against the tide of artistic fashion. Having become 
a Vorticist when they were widely unappreciated, he refused to join them 
formally after the war when they were having some success Instead, he 
went to Palestine and painted landscapes and portraits of great power and 
beauty. He became an influential teacher from 1945 to 1953. It is ironic 
that two of his students included in this exhibition, Leon Kossoff and 
Frank Auerbach, today enjoy the acclaim that he never knew 

The painters of the First World War were very fine indeed. In 1918 
Paul Nash painted ‘The Mule Track’ and ‘We are making a New World’. 
They are of ruined landscapes by day and by moonlight respectively. 
Although they have visionary overtones, one knows only too well that 
no victories are feasible ın such desolation Among the most moving 
pictures is Stanley Spencer’s technical, tour de force, ‘Travoys Arriving 
with Wounded at a Dressing Station’ It was an incident he witnessed in 
Macedonia It shows horse-drawn stretchers on which lay the blanketed 
bodies of the wounded Steered and sheltered by red cross attendants they 
converge towards the brightly lit window of a small Greek church con- 
verted into an operating theatre that promises hope and comfort How- 
ever, the image that remains most clearly in my mind 1s Christopher 
Nevinson’s “Troops Resting’ of 1916 Its a simple pyramidal composition 
of a group of soldiers, with their black-grey helmets and uniforms outlined 
against the first light of day It conveys the utter weariness of men resign- 
ed to a long, futile struggle. 

Beautifully framed in a doorway one sees Mark Gertler’s masterpiece, 
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‘The Merry-Go-Round’ painted in 1916. Once the prize possesion of the 
Ben Uri Gallery, ıt has recently been bought by the Tate. Painted in blues 
and reds it shows soildiers, sailors and women open mouthed, going round 
and round like mechanical toys on the Hampstead carousel, It satirizes the 
mcomprehensible futility of war Gertler was a poor boy from the East 
End At the Slade School he became friends with Nevinson, Stanley 
Spencer, Wadsworth and Dora Carrington with whom he had a hopeless 
love affair. His good looks and charm ensured his acceptance by the 
Bloomsbury set, where he met Lytton Strachey. Of ‘The Merry-Go- 
Round’ Strachey commented: ‘I admired it, of course, but I felt 1f I were 
to look at it for any time I would be carried away with shell shock’. 
Gertler was a wonderful colourist He liked warm tones. All his nudes 
are amber coloured His painting, ‘Supper’ of 1928 of a young auburn- 
haired woman at a table, a basket of fruit before her, flowers beside and 
behind her, exemplify his sensual enjoyment of colour. In this he is joined 
by Matthew Smith whose palette, has a richness akin to that of the 
Fauves It ıs particularly marked ın his early portrait ‘Dulcie’ c. 1913-15. 

A sculptor whom time has passed by is included Frank Dobson’s Carv- 
ings, ‘Two Heads’ (1921), ‘Pigeon Boy’ (1920) and his brass portrait of Sir 
Osbert Sitwell have great style 

The 1930s ushered in more inventive and sophisticated artforms. 
British Constructivism and British Surrealism were born. Barbara 
Hepworth, the inventor of the hole in sculpture so freely used later by 
Henry Moore, and her then husband, Ben Nicholson, all lived in Hamp- 
stead They met many of the artists and architects who had escaped from 
Nazi tyranny 

Of the Surrealists, Edward Burra ıs the most daring, the most vulgar 
and the wittiest. Paul Nash ın ‘Harbour and Room’ 1932-36 and ‘The 
Shore’ (1923) is the most mystical Edward Wadsworth evolved a new kind 
of still-life made up of objects with marine associations in mysterious 
juxtaposition There is an extraordinary stillness and precision about them, 
partly obtained by his use of tempera which almost eliminates brush- 
marks His ‘Composition’ (1930) in greys and browns with fragmented 
silver cones, seashells and unfurled pencil shavings floating in mid-air 
also has metaphysical overtones 

The Euston Road School was founded in 1937 by Victor Passmore 
and Claude Rogers and joined later by William Coldstream and Lawrence 
Gowing William Coldstream’s ‘St Pancres Station’ (1938) captures per- 
fectly the soft, undemanding London light and the vast anonymity of the 
station, and Graham Bell’s ‘The Café’ encapsulates English indifference 
to food Truly memorable is Victor Pasmore’s ‘The Hanging Gardens ot 
Hammersmith’ (1944-47) with its shimmering, delicate light. A pearl 
among beads. 

The 1950’s are badly represented until, we come to the Main Gallery 
which 1s called “The School of London’ Francis Bacon, Lucien Freud and 
Anthony Caro are internationally known and admired. Frank Auerbach, Ns 
Leon Kossoff and Michael Andrews are of their number. For lighter réhef 3 g 
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one turns to Pop Art, four early Hockneys, all done in the 60’s, and 
four paintings superbly executed by Richard Hamilton, an artist of good 
taste and erudition It 1s interesting to compare his picture of bathers at 
the seaside, ‘Whitley Bay’ (1965), with Sickert’s bathers sixty years earlier 

In 1959 the Tate Gallery’s exhibition ‘New American Painting’ brought 
the Abstract pamtmgs of Rothko, Barnet Newman, Clyfford Still and 
Elsworth Kelly to London. All these artists painted big, and their impact 
was tremendous 

Delicate looking creatures like Gillan Ayres, who uses great 
whirls of vibrant colour, and Bridget Riley with her optical or as it 
became known, ‘op’ art both use large canvases Another American 
innovation was field painting. Bob Law’s 1977 ‘Bordeaux Black Blue 
Black’ looks for all the world like a square of black, but it 1s a black 
so intense, with so velvety a texture that I found ut strangely mesmerizing, 
that is, until a wit behind me enquired. ‘Do you think they’ve hung it 
upside down?’ A very small room ıs given to minimal art, and to Stuart 
Brinsley’s unusual idea of protest by digging a huge hole outside the Docu- 
menta exhibition in Kassel in 1977 and living in ıt for two weeks very 
uncomfortably. Called ‘Survival in Alien Circumstances’ this gesture is 
recorded in a series of eleven neatly framed and hung photographs, 
Mr Brinsley is, a nice boy from Haslemere, Surrey, heartland of the 
Women’s Institute 

The exhibition ends with three interestingly evocative paintings by R 
B Kıtaj; Barry Flanagan’s sad balancing ‘Elephant’, his frisky, golden 
‘Leaping Hare’ and his cruel ‘Soprano’, a bird figure pierced through the 
heart as she sings 

Finally, Richard Smith executed a vast wall painting ın River Avon mud 
in situ, mere hours before the exhibition opened. I don’t suppose you can 
get more ‘modern’ than that! 
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QUARTERLY FICTION REVIEW 


Rosalind Wade 


Gabriels Lament Paul Bailey Cape £995 Chat Show ‘Terence de Vere 
White Gollancz £995 Ruth Jeremy Cooper Hutchinson £995 Highlights 
of the Off Season Peter J Smith Chatto £1095 Children of the Ruins 
Thomas Wiseman Cape £995 Do Lord Remember Me Juhus Lester Dent. 
£9 95 
It may seem irrelevant to comment on the style and accuracy of publishers’ 

‘blurbs’, since it 1s the contents of the book which matters yet there are 
occasions when a novel delivers more than the clam on the jacket’s inside flap 
Thus, ıt is pleasant to report that several winter and early Spring publications 
were far more rewarding than was apparent from the publisher’s synopses This 
could be said of Gabriel’s Lament As promised, Paul Bailey makes the reader 
laugh, ‘but in a wry and bitter way Sometimes the novel shocks by its merci- 
less exposition of sexual and other idiosyncrasies’ yet a consistent bludgeoning 
by what many people would regard as an unacceptable attitude to life achieves 
its cumulative effect 

Gabriel Harvey 1s the child of incompatible and not very charismatic parents 
The father, Oswald Harvey, is old enough to be his grandfather The mother, 
Amy, absorbed by her ‘secret’ job which turns out to be vegetable cook in the 
kitchens of Buckingham Palace, sincerely loves her little boy but 1s powerless 
to protect him from the terrifying psychological pressures exerted by the 
sadistic Oswald The family lives in comparative squalor until an unexpected 
mheritance raises them to affluence With the move to Blenheim House at 
Clapham the paterfamuilias becomes increasingly overbearing, able to indulge 
his kinky eccentricities to the full Not surprisingly, Amy leaves home and 
thereafter the long night of sadness and persecution closes in on Gabriel He 
co-exists with his father until he too, like his mother, departs without leaving 
a forwarding address Gabriel has no special talents with which to make his 
way in life and so subsists through a number of unskilled jobs until the unlikely 
ambition of writing a book takes a hold of his imagination This work, Lords 
of Light, earns him a small fortune, yet success 1s not much consolation 
Gabriel ıs psychologically scarred for life whether to be labelled a homosexual, 
a hermaphrodite or merely an old-fashioned ‘freak’ 1s not :mportant 

For it 19 his inability to communicate with other people or maintain rela- 
tionships which 1s the stumbling block Only after the circumstances of his 
mother’s disappearance and death are made clear to him, and with the bracing 
intervention of some new American friends, is the cloud lifted, in part at any 
rate Supremely accurate observation of human frailty, a spate of anecdotes of 
a wicked kind, place Gabriel’s Lament into a class of 1ts own If there 1s a 
question mark hanging over the sad and sorry tale it 1s to ask whether any 
human being, even when protected ‘by parental immunity, has the mght to 
inflict such mortal injury on the helpless young? 

Another finely observed eccentric is the centrepiece of Chat Show, although 
here ıt 1s the oddity who suffers at the hands of others more unaccommodating 
than he is himself The publisher’s promise of a ‘zany’ climax to the story of a 
disillusioned TV ‘chat show’ presenter does not sound too promising Such 
doubts are soon allayed Through his ageing, ailing Miles O’Malley, Terence 
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de Vere White presents the ultimate of human disintegration Those who depend 
for a living on mammoth corporations such as the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration will appreciate the difficulty, even the impossibility, of recovering a 
foothold once lost Mules O’Malley goes to almost any lengths to ingratiate 
himself with his faceless bosses of yesteryear, yet to no avail Added to which, 
he is beleaguered on the domestic front His late second wife, Rowena, the one 
who set him up in the London scene, has bequeathed to him a sleazy bed and 
breakfast hotel which was intended to provide him with a permanent home 
Instead, the place has virtually been taken over by an unscrupulous couple of 
domestics so that he 1s little more than a prisoner in his own property The 
situation blows to a crisis with the incursion of ‘squatters’ and IRA agents, and 
Miles himself falsely accused of murder A pity, for the lurch towards a farcial 
element, reminiscent of an ‘Ealing’ comedy, detracts from the subtle investiga- 
tion of Miles’ character As a result, some interesting side-issues are insuffi- 
ciently explored, as for instance his relationship wath his first wife, Jean, and 
her wish to return to him when things turn ugly for her still-loved former 
spouse 

What becomes of the once lively Irishman and the devoted Jean must not 
‘be revealed in the interests of narrative suspense Sufficient to say that the 
finale 1s unconvincing, relying as it does too heavily on coincidence, always 
unsatisfactory as a fictional device, however frequently ıt may occur ın real 
life 

A more serious situation is unfolded in Ruth The talented young heroine 
could not be adequately termed eccentric but rather, in old-fashioned parlance, 
plain mad Dusorganised and harmlessly weird though she may have seemed in 
adolescence, the signs of insanity were already there, and in his skilful and 
unusual first novel Jeremy Cooper reveals, through a series of flashbacks and 
interior monologues, just how sinister were these early indications The tragedy 
for Ruth Harrison was that her mental disintegration began before she had had 
time to come to terms with her own sexuality There were young men with 
whom she was in love —and they with her — although perhaps instinctively 
repelled by responses which they did not fully comprehend The rock to which 
Ruth was tethered for good or ill was her mother, a character drawn with 
impressive sensitivity and realism Mrs Harrison adored her wayward daughter, 
even after a hideous noctural onslaught left her near to death Predictably, 
Ruth spends several sessions, before and after the murderous assault, in State 
mental hospitals One might have had a feeling of déja yu but surprisingly the 
all too familiar descriptions of wards and treatments come across freshly There 
are friendships in the hospital which end inevitably in hostility and disillusion- 
ment, attempts to become an artst as a means of working out hidden inhibitions 
through obscene and sexual images, but this turns out to be little more than 
a dangerous form of therapy, and although Ruth finally persuades a rather 
feckless young man to impregnate her womb, even the prospect of motherhood 
does not yield the desired serenity The end 1s not unexpected, but none the 
less right At Ruth’s funeral the only true mourner 1s the battered, indomitable 
mother y 

It 1s always rewarding to read a first novel Peter J Smith is a young 
‘American author whose Highlights of the Off Season 1s a Chatto ‘First’ The 
scene he depicts with such merciless accuracy ıs the American sea coast during 
its period of winter hibernation It is totally devoid of charm and all the 
inhabitants are sunk in gloom, due no doubt to their dismal surroundings 
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rather than any personal deprivations; for their suffering 1s ‘all in the head’, 
borne of disillusionment and the lack of any lasting values The central mouth- 
piece, young Sam Grace, is not evil-hearted yet lacks the training or ability 
to think and plan for himself He does not recerve much encouragement from 
his family His sister, Lucy, star of a tasteless TV ‘soap’, and his father, an 
uncommunicative misfit, beyond an occasional attempt to get through to the 
difficult lad retreat into their private worlds For want of a more viable alterna- 
tive, Sam takes off on his own It 1s these wanderings which provide Peter J 
Smith with ‘his basic subject matter A veritable barrage of comment and 
description all but obscures some very nicely observed characters Wealthy 
the Grace family may be, but in the United States of America we are reminded 
that the destitute may rub shoulders with the affluent, as in the strangely 
disturbing little scene where a couple of Lucy’s ‘fans’ intrude on the privacy 
of a family supper party The vast distances, the floating, often itinerant popu- 
Jation, contribute to some understanding of circumstances and conditions which 
are very different from our own 

From the incurable agonies which flourish, unchecked and often undiagnosed 
in the psyche, ıt 1s almost a relief to return to some genuine horrors Among 
the many tragedies of World War I the ‘wolf children’ of Germany have either 
been deliberately ignored by the historians or overlooked They were in the 
first imstance little more than a crowd of juvenile gangsters, indulging in 
practical yokes and petty theft, yet at the same time motivated by an intuitive 
awareness of the growing Hitler menace and the sickness of their contemporary 
society Foremost among their objections was compulsory membership of the 
Hitler jugend movement As the storm clouds gathered and the youth training 
units gained ın priority for a regime determined to impose a stranglehold on rts 
junior citizens, the ragamuffins became outlaws, guilty of large scale robbery 
and even murder Soon, even high-ups in the Gestapo ‘became concerned about 
the number of immature rebels living rough in bombed buildings It was then 
that the young dissidents became stigmatised as ‘wolf children’ or ‘wild 
animals’ Arrest and interrogation was followed by torture and in some cases, 
summary execution 


The once optimistic ditty, although not very rhythmic ın translation — 
Hitler’s rule has made us small, 
We are in chains still, 
But someday we will be free, 
Someday we will break our chains, 
acquired a pathetic note of defiance for the ‘wolf children’ were courageous 


and did not recant or beg for mercy How some of them managed to survive 
until the arrival of the British and American armies remains a mystery 

Thomas Wiseman first learned of the ‘wolf children’ by chance He travelled 
to Germany to do research on their activities, see the cellars where they were 
imprisoned and the street corners which had served as gallows Yet although 
‘based on factual evidence, Children of the Ruins 1s not a documentary but a 
work of fiction ın which real-life characters and actual events are re-interpreted 
The record of this isolated pocket of resistance to Nazism should find a place 
on the bookshelf alongside other, less poignant testimonies of the fateful years 
1939-45 

So, ıt is a sad, drab mood which prevades the subject matter of the winter 
and early Spring fiction one that not everyone will accept It ıs good to turn 
finally to something altogether different Do Lord Remember Me, by the 
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celebrated black writer, Julius Lester, is not light reading, although ıt contains 
much humour and fun, but a story rich ın human emotion and tragedy The 
Reverend Joshua Smith re-lives the main sequences of his life as he faces a 
new day after a serious stroke, these include the stark poverty of his childhood 
as a black worker on a Mississippi cotton farm, the devastating rate of 
mortality among a people still enslaved, and the brutal 1!l-treatment of black 
workeis, which the white bosses accepted as their right, yet there was charity 
also, for at one time the near starving Smith family was supported by generous 
gifts, ‘but these are seen to be of a random and often humiliating kind 

As a study of black persecution, changing attitudes and subsequent libera- 
tion, Do Lord Remember Me ıs an example of a novel fulfilling the dual role 
of history and fiction f 


Also received — 

Second Wife Rosemary Friedman. Piaticus Books £895 The death of her 
lover, Victor, temporarily throws Jean off balance and our early view of her 
1s on an expedition to seek out Victor’s wife, Molly, wrth whom she develops 
a lasting friendship Being a solitary by nature and happy in her job, it 1s 
surprising that Jean eventually attempts to bury her sorrow by marrying an 
old acquaintance, Richard He ıs the widowed father of a family of four and 
in her courageous attempts to become wife and step-mother she all but cracks 
This unadorned, straight-forward story 1s recounted with a fine simplicity and, 
despite a rather contrived ending, 1s always convincing and readable 

Witchwater Country Garry Kilworth, Bodley Head £995 Witchwater 
Country ıs no whimsy tale of childhood set in an idyllic counstryside but one 
of the stark realities of existence in the Essex Fenland before the installation of 
modern ‘amenities’ The indomitable ‘Nan’ carried on washing in the copper 
and produced nourishing meals on an antiquated range Grand-dad, with his 
tin leg, provided grisly entertainment for young Raymond, or ‘Titch’, by the 
twice daily ritual of removing his artificial limb and strapping ıt in place again 
Yet it was inevitably to his contemporaries that the timid, :maginative child 
turned for day-to-day companionship and a world inhabited by witches, 
Mysterious strangers, and animals and birds in the natural environment It 
1s as an unvarnished recreation of an often rewarding way of life that Witch- 
water Country will be remembered 

Murder ın Pug’s Parlour Amy Myers Malvern Publishing Co £995 This 
highly ingenious novel by Amy Myers ıs a thriller with an unusual twist, for in 
a country house setting prior to World War I it 1s the servant and not the 
master who 1s murdered in mysterious circumstances Murder in Pug’s Parlour 
combines the necessary suspense with amusing and often shrewd comments on 
the way of life in those far off days 

The Night Walk and Other Stories Edward Upward Heinemann £995 The 
veteran author, Edward Upward, still has much to say The assorted contents 
of The Night Walk and Other Stories vary from very short pieces to longer 
and medium length stories, as for instance ‘The White-Pinafored Black Cat’ 
and the title story ‘The Night Walk’ A number of the stories have already 
been published and the ‘Cat? read on BBC radio Old and new, revised or in 
the original form, this finely produced volume gives much pleasure 
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NON-FICTION REVIEWS 


BAFFLING AND UNIQUE 

Baldwin Roy Jenkins Collins £12 95 

This book by Roy Jenkins, written in the early seventies and now lengthened, 
was part of a wider plan, now abandoned, to include studies of American 
Presidents and other British Prime Munisters (his most recent book was 
Truman) It 1s short, less than 200 pages, it includes relevant illustrations and 
some 70 potted biographies of the main personalities who affected Baldwin’s 
political life, called Biographical Appendix Needless to add these sketches are 
written with wit and perception Moreover the text itself mcludes extracts from 
some of Baldwin’s magnificent speeches on Industria] Peace, the Press Lords 
and the Abdication, which have become classics and paised by such diverse 
people as Harold Nicholson, David Kirkwood and Harold Laskı For all the 
above reasons, the book should be a commercial success 

But in spite of some careful and at times brilliant analysis, a quality which 
made his Asquith a conspicuous success, I am not sure that Roy Jenkins really 
understands the baffling personality of Baldwin, who was unlike any other 
statesman He was slow moving, utterly English and intensely human, he loved 
the English language and its dialects, he was neither a scholar, a wit, nor a 
theoretician Roy Jenkins’ phrase ‘ruminattve rather than executive’ comes 

nearer the mark than some of his salltes 
"Like Mr Roy Jenkins, I have read most of the earlier biographies of 
Baldwin, mostly written by Conservatives or historians (reviewed ın this Jour- 
nal), but also I have served under him and srt by his side for many hours on 
the front bench, especially during the dinner hour when the less spectacular 
Members were called to speak Baldwin knew the names and life history of 
most Members and understood the difficulties that some Members faced He 
once said to me ‘Never try to score cheap points over your opponents, it never 
pays’ In my opinion Baldwin did more for decency in the House of Commons, 
public life, including the press and for the Monarchy than any other modern 
statesman The basis for such a bold statement is implicit in Roy Jenkins’ 
admirable account of the Baldwin years, but he always has reservations 

It may be as difficult for a Liberal to write the life of Baldwin as for a 
Leftish journalist to write the life of Butler but oddly enough neither Butler, 
nor Malcolm Macdonald are mentioned in Brogiaphical Appendix, while Lady 
Violet Bonham Carter and Boothby are thanked in the Preface for their useful 
reminiscences Butler’s immense role on the India Bill and Malcolm Mac- 
donald’s as Commonwealth Secretary on the Abdication were significant 

Before he died in 1947 Baldwin said ‘No man can be fairly judged till 50 
years after his death’ There 1s time yet 

KENNETH LINDSAY 


ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 1945-1950 
Setting the Mould The United States and Britain, 1945-1950 Robin Edmonds 
Profiting from the opening-up in 1980 of the Foreign Office archives under 
the 30-year rule, Robin Edmonds offers a fresh and vivid picture of the crucial 
post-war years And indeed he is bold enough to attempt a balance-sheet, 
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assessing the major events since 1950 He draws on 30 years’ experience in the 
Foreign Service, and has an insider’s knowledge of the major personalities as 
well as of the issues 

It 1s hard, now, to recall the assumptions of 1945 that Britain and the US 
were two equal, and equally Great, Powers In the hands of Churchill and 
Roosevelt, the relationship had been special, if not unique Thereafter the 
economic disparities became all too clear So did the failures and the tensions 
the preoccupation of the US with Israel in its policies for the Middle East, 
and its mishandling of China, Britain’s all-too-long hesitations over Europe, 
and ifs nostalgic faith in the role and power of the Commonwealth — these 
were but the main sources of discord and of strain, and the events at Suez in 
1956, and Kennedy’s brinkmanship over Cuba ın 1962, only dramatised how 
different the roles were becoming 

Mr Edmonds draws with effect on those occasional Foreign Office ‘essays’ 
analysing the state of Anglo-American affairs that are rich treasures to expose 
they are frank and often disturbing He has an impressive range of source- 
material to draw on And of the tremendous gallery of people who cross the 
author’s path one emerges here as bigger than life-size, a giant in the land 
among a lot of pygmies Ernest Bevin 

ESMOND WRIGHT 


THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 
Patriotic Gore Studies ın the Literature of the American Civil War Edmund 
Wilson New Introduction by Malcolm Bradbury The Hogarth Press, paper- 
back £8 95 

This is a welcome re-issue of a book published just a quarter of a century 
ago ‘by the distinguished American literary critic, Edmund Wilson It is a 
series of essays on how different people have interpreted the war that tore 
America apart from 1860 to 1865 Each essay ıs concerned with people who 
lived through the war 

Wilson ranges widely and tries to be fair to both stdes In a book of this type 
certain essays are bound to be stronger than others That on Lincoln 1s 
particularly good as ıt shows that Lincoln was not the plaster saint with neon 
halo that peers out from pietistic histories Wilson 1s far better on politicians 
and literary figures than on some of the generals For example he really does 
not understand that great Southern ‘hero, General Robert E Lee 

This book 1s particularly strong on the war’s effect on various novelists and 
Wilson has rescued several from undeserved neglect He also shows how the 
war affected well known ‘figures like Henry James, who appears to have 
suffered some mysterious ailment about the time he decided not to join the 
Union Army Wilson also has much of interest to say on the Southern poet 
Sidney Lanier, with his ‘dreamy nobility’ 

Perhaps the most interesting ‘chapter in the ‘book concerns how the war 
changed American prose style He shows ‘how the South remained faithful to 
the more elaborate styles of eighteenth century speech This and its devotion 
to the ideals of Sir Walter Scott marked ıt as different from the vibrant and 
vulgar West so clearly personified in Lincoln and Grant 

It would have been helpful 1f the new Introduction had given us more 
information on some of the authors Wilson included Recent scholarship has 
changed our knowledge since this book’s first appearance For instance, Wilson 
makes a great deal of the most fascinating of Confederate diarists, Mary 
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Chesnut Wilson used the inaccurate edition of her diary Since he wrote there 
has been a new edition of her diary (edited by C Vann Woodward), double 
the size, which considerably changes our picture of how this one woman was 
affected by this dreadful war 

JAMES MUNSON 


THE SPANISH ULCER 
The Spanish Ulcer A History of the Peninsular War David Gates George 
Allen and Unwin £15 

The Peninsular War greatly exercised the minds of the Victorians Two huge 
histories of ıt were produced sıx volumes by Sir William Napier (who himself 
took part in several of the battles) and seven volumes by Sir Charles Oman 
Much of this was due, of course, to the way the personality and legend of the 
Duke of Wellington dominated his countrymen In our time, more recent and 
yet more horrible war have ousted the Peninsular Wars from the reading time 
of those interested in military history 

This book by a young mulitary historian sets out to give a clear and concise 
account of the wars that devastated Portugal and Spain from 1808 to 1814 It 
is particularly helpful to have so many — well over 100 — maps to follow the 
complicated strategy and tactics The division of the book into short sections 
also makes ıt easy to read in short stretches 

Dr Gates shows how the war grew out of Napoleon’s desire to defeat 
Britain by economic warfare When Portugal and Spain refused to follow his 
dictates, Napoleon found ‘himself drawn deeper and deeper mto the politics 
of the Iberian Peninsula Eventually he ousted the Bourbon King of Spain and 
put his own elder brother, Joseph, on the Spanish throne It might have been 
helpful 1f we could have had a little more background on ‘King Joseph’, who 
sincerely did try to improve the lot of his unwilling subjects His few supporters 
came almost entirely from the ranks of liberal aristocrats 

Dr Gates ts a Lecturer at the Centre for Defence Studies, in the University 
of Aberdeen and therefore 1s quite properly anxious to draw parallels between 
this war and some more recent conflicts. It was, after all, the Peninsular War 
which gave us ‘both the name and the tactics of the ‘guerilla’ ‘One has only 
to look at the current example of the Russian attempts to subdue Afghanistan 
to realise that armies— with facilities and weaponry beyond anything that 
Napoleon and his contemporaries could ever have dreamt of — are still strained 
by the type of warfare that he encountered in the Peninsula’ 

Of course most previous British accounts concentrated upon the role of the 
Duke of Wellington Dr Gates does not neglect this magnificent soldier but 
he 18 not without some critical remarks He also shows that the Spanish Army 
played a much more crucial role in Wellington’s great victories than has pre- 
viously been appreciated 

This book sees events from a general’s point of view Tt 1s not the story of 
ordinary soldiers Yet for a clear introduction to what Napoleon himself called 
‘The Spanish Ulcer’, one ‘could not find a better account 

RICHARD MULLEN 


BEN JONSON IN HIS HUMOUR 
Ben Jonson his Life and Work Rosalind Miles Routledge and Kegan Paul 
£19 95 
Had he not been inevitably overshadowed by Shakespeare, Ben Johnson 
would undeniably have towered above his contemporary dramatists and his 
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achievements would certainly not have lapsed into obscurity as they seem to 
have done In the biography written by Rosalind Miles he emerges as the 
earliest writer of any eminence whose life can be fully charted in great detail 
Afiter his schooldays at Westminster, this apprentice ‘bricklayer, soldier and near 
victim of the gallows found public acclaim at court for his play, Everyman in 
His Humour After the death of Queen Elizabeth he became a well-known 
figure at the Jacobean ‘court and eventually the first Poet Laureate 

Establishing the date of Jonson’s birth (1572) for the first time, Dr Miles 
shows how complex, daring and varied a character was ‘his Westminster School 
fostered in him a love of the theatre and an intimate knowledge of the classics 
Soldiering ın the Low Countries occupied several years of his early adulthood, 
hampering the furtherance of his scholarly and literary interests and developing 
in him that arrogance and ‘coarseness which later would lead him unto dangerous 
situations But, once established at the court with Everyman — and its two 
alternative endings revealed by Dr Miles where, ın one version, the Queen 
herself is brought on to the stage, — fame was his and he became the centre 
of an artistic group, amongst them some of his imitators and hangers-on A 
vivid reminiscence of Jonson by William Drummond of Hawthornden describes 
him as ‘passionately kind and angry, careless either to gain or keep, vindictive 
but, if he be well answered, at himself | Oppressed with fantasy, which hath 
overmastered his reason, a general disease ın many poets’ The ‘follies of fash- 
1onable life were pilloried in his plays, especially in The Alchemist and The 
Silent Woman 

During the reign of King James, Ben Jonson had often to defend his 
apparently Popish remarks and, indeed, was imprisoned in the Tower and 
brought near to death more than once, despite his eminence as the author 
of twenty-five successful masques and the closeness of his interests to those of 
the King himself Of his private life with its attendant complications and not 
infrequent tragedy, such as the death from fever of two of this children when 
very young, little has been formerly recovered ın an accessible form Dr Miles 
has performed a considerable feat of scholarship in this respect so that her 
book makes fascinating reading, especially where she gives detailed accounts 
of the vicissitudes of courtly life with its subtle pitfalls for the unwary 
Religious allusions were seen to be rife in masques, even when the authors 
were unaware of having made any untoward references Jonson’s position was 
therefore frequently a vulnerable one 

The author of ‘his life-story justifiably places Ben Jonson in the front rank 
of English writers, not on the basis alone of his courtly plays but on the bril- 
liance of his poetry and the works for the public stage On the evidence of 
the popularity of plays such as Volpone and The Alchemist whenever they are 
performed or read, it 1s a true estimate of his value Certainly the intricacy and 
speed of Jonson’s plots are as much to the modern taste as they could have 
been to that of his own audience And his strongly moral stance, learned first 
at school in Westminster, renders them more than mere entertainments 

BETTY ABEL 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
The University of London, 1836-1986 An Illustrated History, by Nigel Harte 
303pp The Athlone Press £11 95 (paperback £4 95) 
The 150th anniversary of the University of London has been commemorated 
by a handsome ilustrated history The illustrations not only make the book 
more attractive but are of considerable interest ın themselves, and the text gives 
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an informative and interesting account of the University’s development and its 
present state It will help the general public to appreciate the character of a 
unique and complex institution and its importance in British higher education 

That importance is partly due to sheer size It forms about a fifth of the 
entire British university system Some of its 24 constitutent schools are larger 
than other universities Then there are 13 institutes with a wide range of special 
studies 

But the distinctive character of the University lies elsewhere In addition to 
its 50,000 internal students are some 17,000 exernal students, nearly half of 
them overseas They represent the oldest function of the University It was not 
concerned with teaching until 1900 For 64 years ıt only examined and conferred 
degrees It was a product of political expediency to avoid giving full university 
status to either or both of two rival institutions For 22 years it accepted candi- 
dates for degrees only from recognised institutions, but inspection of them was 
impossible and they became so numerous that from 1858 anybody could qualify 
for entry to its examinations, except in medicine Degrees were brought within 
reach of all who could demonstrate attainment of the appropriate academic 
standards Examination centres were established throughout the United 
Kingdom and, from 1965, ın different parts of the Empire 

The effects of external degrees have been felt far beyond the individuals who 
gained them A number of imstitutions which have become universities first 
established their academic standards by working for London degrees By an 
imaginative scheme operating between 1947 and 1970 the University formed 
Special Relations with eight institutions in Africa and the Caribbean which 
were preparing to become independent universities Their teachers negotiated 
syllabuses appropriate to their environments and acted as University examiners 
along with London colleagues This participation ın the work of an established 
university assured them of international recognition when they took complete 
responsibility for their affairs The scheme was extended to English institutions 
working for external degrees, and for a few years, before they became full 
universities, the University Colleges of Exeter, Hull, Leicester and Southampton 
enjoyed its benefits 

The transformation of the colontal empire into a Commonwealth of sove- 
reign. states has changed the University’s overseas role In the United Kingdom 
the Council for Academic Awards has taken over its role in higher education 
outside the universities, and the Open University now offers private students 
opportunities to qualify for degrees The University’s external system might be 
thought redundant The numbers of students registered under ıt did indeed 
decline sharply in the late 1960s, but ıt has levelled off. There is still apparently 
a demand the Open University cannot completely satisfy As more and more 
people seek qualifications in mid-career different methods of study must be 
available for them The external system suits many of them, and maintaining ıt 
in a university which has also internal students presents interesting possrbilities 
of alternations of full and part-time study a certain amount of interchange 
between the two sides of the University already occurs at the post-graduate 
level 

Another feature of the University is also designed for mature students One 
of its schools, Birkbeck College, provides evening courses for students who 
work during the day One would think this a very economical way of extending 
higher education which might well be encouraged by the government through 
tax allowances or some other method of helping with the expenses students 
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necessarily incur But the University Grants Committee has devised a new 
formula for calculating funds for part-time courses, so that the University’s 
allocations to the College can be maintained only at the expense of other 
activities, and the College is in jeopardy 

A grateful external graduate once called the University ‘mother of them that 
have no “advantages” ’ It has always led the way in widening opportunities for 
higher education Its first school was founded in protest against the exclusive- 
ness of the older universities Very soon it, and the college which followed it 
two years later, organised classes for women In 1878 women were admitted 
to examinations on the same terms as men, and University College became 
the first co-educational institution of higher education Just before the first 
world war the first woman professor was appointed, and since the last war 
there have been two women Chancellors and one woman Vice-Chancellor 

The University was the most influential agent of educational reform in the 
nineteenth century It pioneered examinations in new disciplines, especially in 
the natural sciences Of the 38 members of its first Senate 18 were Fellows 
of the Royal Society, 16 were prominent in the medical profession The Uni- 
versity’s Matriculation Examination stimulated broadening of the curriculum 
in schools and was the model for later examinations down to the present 
General Certificates of Education 

Both the original University and the new twentieth century one were created 
by the Government University College and King’s College always wished to be 
teaching universities, but they were forced by the Government to accept an 
examining and degree-granting organisation with which their only connection 
was presenting to ıt candidates for degrees When the demand for a teaching 
university became irresistible they hoped to realise their long-standing aspira- 
tions by making common cause, but neither had any interest ın the work of 
the existing university However, what happened was that a new teaching 
university was grafted on the old one, external students were still to be provided 
for The principle of a bi-lateral structure was propelled through the House of 
Commons, against the opposition of the University’s M P , Sir John Lubbock, 
by R B. (later Lord) Haldane, who had resigned from the Governing Body of 
University College because of its opposition to this very principle Again the 
reforms of 1929 were imposed by Act of Parliament after both Senate and 
Convocation had rejected the report on which they were based and despite 
determined opposition by Sir Ernest Graham Little, the University’s; M P The 
whole history gives food for thought about university autonomy and govern- 
ment intervention 

The schools of the twentieth century University were founded to meet 
various needs Some of the medical ones are much older than the University 
Though they guarantee the University’s academic standards and largely deter- 
mine its character, they have their own traditions Mr Harte skilfully keeps 
his readers conscious of their presence With their strong sense of identity 
and the self-sufficiency due to their size some restiveness about the restraints 
of union 1s inevitable But when they were asked twenty years ago whether they 
wished to remain in the federation they all affirmed their desire to do so, 
though they wanted a certain amount of independence in some respects, which 
they were granted Now financial stringency is drawing them together, and the 
federation 1s acting much more as a unity Merging of institutions and transfers 
of departments are in progress on a vast scale Concentration may give strength, 
but how far it will have to go, and with what effect on standards and range 
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of studies, depends on an unpredictable availability of resources 
So the story ends not with triumphant celebration of achievements, which 
have been considerable, but in doubt tempered by hope ‘The future of British 
universities appears unhappily uncertain, the future for the University of 
London seems even more unpredictable than ever in 1986 By the tıme of the 
bi-centenary in 2036, its history as an institution with any degree of unity could 
well be written entirely in the past tense On the other hand, the University 
could well adapt and change and survive as ıt has shown a surprising capacity 

to do over the course of the last one hundred and fifty years’ 
BRUCE PATTISON 


JESSE HELMS, POLITICIAN FROM THE SOUTH 

Hard Right the Rise of Jesse Helms Ernest B Furgurson Norton Co 

The American South has always been rich in politicians who see themselves 
as defenders of a world under threat, the world of Cavalier values of Funda- 
mentalist religion, of private enterprise, of the rights of property, of the family, 
and in the past, of racial segregation Today, Jesse Helms, the senior Senator 
from North Carolina, 1s the most recent of the genus, the exponent of the New 
Right in America, against high taxes, government interference, abortion, com- 
pulsory busing of children, and a firm believer in school prayer and America 
first 

This first full-length treatment of the man 1s vividly and vigorously written, 
by one who as a Virginian understands the South, and as the Washington 
bureau chief of the Baltumore Sun understands also the fevered politics of 
Washington DC It 1s the story of rags to mches, of a poor boy who fought 
his way out of the tobacco and cotton country of the Carolina pine-barrens 
to political greatness, by a route not unlike that of Ronald Reagan journalist 
and sports commentator, radio and TV personality, a No-sayer to change, and 
a sustained advocate of the high conservative cause To the fascination of the 
story, Furgurson adds a remorselessly detailed analysis of Helm’s financial 
appeals and sales organisation — when he ran for re-election to the Senate 
in 1978 he spent over eight million dollars, in what he saw as a crusading 
cause, much of it raised from some quarter-of-a-million out-of-state donors, 
and representing a record ın expenditure He outspent his opponent Jéhn 
Ingram by thirty to one, although he won only by 55 to 45 percent His finan- 
cial machine has been of use for national as well as state campaigns, and 
against those he saw and sees as enemies of himself — and of his country 
This 1s a Southern Bourbon, but with computers, card-indexes and powerful 
aids at his call, who makes Huey Long, Theodore Bilbo, Kissin’ Jum Folsom 
and George Wallace primitive and out-of-date Not only the man but the state 
are brought sharply to life in this portrait And behind the easy and racy 
reading, the notes and bibliography attest to thorough research and much 
probing of friends and foes of Jesse Helms 

ESMOND WRIGHT 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


The Old Lie (Constable £1500) school, during the first world war, 
This interesting study by Peter Parker and the ethos of this upper class 
is all about that most private of Brit- establishment As the author pomt 
ish institution the British public out, old boys from these schools play- 
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ed a significant part as officers in the 
long and bloody struggle Their back- 
ground made them particularly suited 
as efficient and gallant officers requir- 
ing litle training having already been 
trained in the OTC When in 1917, 
Alec Waugh’s novels attacked the 
public school system and its products, 
there was widespread outrage. The 
author refers to Edward Lyttleton 
‘delivering the most famous attack 
upon the book in the Contemporary 
Review’ Speaking after the war, the 
Archbishop of York said at Rossall 

‘I shall always think that the spirit 
of our public school rose to its highest 
power ın the flame of sacrifice which 
lt up those fateful years’ On the 
other hand as the war progressed, Mr 
Parker appreciates, there was growing 
disillusionment by the boys going out 
to die A large part of this book 1s 
devoted to the development of the 
old public school ethos during the 
nineteenth century when character 
building took precedence over aca- 
demic learnmg Dr Arnold of Rugby 
and his followers played a consider- 
able part in this process Perhaps now 
Mr Parker will consider the public 
school ethos during the last sixty 
years 


Bertolt Brecht, Poems 1913-1956. 
(Methuen £695 paperback) Brecht 1s 
still widely regarded primarily as a 
playwright, so that the re-issue of this 
collection of poems, in a Methuen 
paperback, is welcome It 1s edited by 
John Willett and Ralph Manheim, 
with the co-operation of Erich Fried, 
having been first published in 1979 
The anthology contains nearly five 
hundred poems translated by numer- 
ous translators, with valuable notes 
John Willett has provided a useful 
Introduction The volume also in- 
cludes some of Brecht’s own Notes 
on poetry 
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Florence Explored (The Bodley 
Head £1250 hardback) This ıs not 
an ordinary guide book by Rupert 
Scott to the glories of Florence It 1s 
quite deliberately ‘a personal guide to 
the pleasures and beauties of Flor- 
ence’. He takes the reader and visitor 
on a series of wide ranging tours, 
written graphically with lucidity, artis- 
tic appreciation and feeling Florentine 
art 1s so vast and spread so wide over 
the city and its environs that no visi- 
tor can hope to see and absorb every- 
thing on a short visit It is for him 
that this guide is best suited, rather 
than the Baedeker type of guide The 
experienced visitor to Florence will 
enjoy too Rupert Scott’s book by way 
of comparison with his own conclu- 
sions There are plenty of illustrations 
The volume is a convenient size for a 
large coat pocket, there 1s also a 
paperback edition, 

The Visitor’s Guide to Britain 
(Webb & Gower £1595) This Auto- 
mobile Association’s publication, edi- 
ted with a Foreword and introductory 
articles by Professor Esmond Wright, 
1s a first class guide which will appeal 
equally to overseas visitors as well as 
British residents There are histori- 
cal articles by Professor Wright, fol- 
lowed by a detailed A-Z Gazetteer of 
the main towns and villages, as well 
as other less well known but iterest- 
ing places, with many illustrations and 
diagrams Eleven motoring tours are 
included, and the volume concludes 
with a 32 page atlas section The 
American visitor will be particularly 
at home with this volume The Editor, 
Eneritus Director of American Stud- 
jes at London University, gives much 
emphasis to the vast number of links, 
both geographically and personal, with 
the United States This 1s a work 
greatly to be recommended It 1s how- 
ever, a pity that ıt carries no dollar 
price for American sales 
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CHINA: CRISIS IN REFORM 


by David S. G. Goodman 


INCE December 1978, the People’s Republic of China (PRC) has 
S embarked on an era of reform. The Chinese Communist Party (CCP) 
has turned its back on the politics of Cultural Revolution and made 
economic growth and development its main task. To that end it has 
radically changed its foreign policy The country which once stressed 
‘self-reliance’ above all else, has turned to the West for advanced tech- 
nology and investment The maintenance of a peaceful international 
environment has become a more important goal than the export of 
revolution The domestic economy has been massively decentralized, and 
the market has become as significant an instrument as administration. In 
the urban economy, the state sector no longer has a near monopoly over 
goods and services. In the countryside, agriculture has for the most part 
been de-collectivized. Internal politics are certainly much freer and more 
institutionalized than a decade ago. The structures of government and the 
CCP have been reorganized, revitalized, and to a certain extent demo- 
cratized. However, developments 1n the first few weeks of 1987 have raised 
doubts about the future course of reform. 

Student demonstrations in favour of democracy and political reform 
occurred on several university campuses during December and early Jan- 
uary 1987. At first these demonstrations were not officially criticized: it 
seemed possible that the CCP had decided upon a policy of repressive 
tolerance However, official attitudes soon became more critical, and later 
in January positively hostile with the launching of a campaign to combat 
‘bourgeois liberalism.’ Dramatically, at the ‘Enlarged’ meeting of the 
Political Bureau of the CCP on 16th January the party’s General-Secretary 
Hu Yaobang resigned having confessed to mistakes on ‘major issues of 
party principle 1 Though Hu has (so far) remained a member of the Stand- 
ing Committee of the CCP’s Political Bureau, his resignation has clearly 
rocked the Chinese political system His at least temporary replacement, 
the current Premier Zhao Ziyang, quickly tried to reassure both the 
Chinese and the outside world that this was an internal CCP matter which 
would not have wider repercussions. When meeting a delegation from the 
Hungarian Communist Party on 18th January he tried to distance recent 
developments from the ‘movements’ that had characterized the Mao- 
dominated era when he said ‘We are now a mature party and don’t engage 
in political campaigns.’? He and other leaders have stressed that economic 
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and indeed political reforms will contmue Their arguments have been 
that party discipline must be maintained, that a strict line must be drawn 
between ‘bourgeois’ and ‘socialist democracy’. By implication Hu was 
guilty 1f not of encouraging the student demonstrations, then of failing to 
deal with them correctly or of sympathizing with their ideas 

The repercussions of Hu Yaobang’s resignation appears at odds with 
Zhao Ziyang’s sentiments. The campaign against ‘bourgeois liberalism’ 
has undoubtedly grown ın scope and scale. The leadership of the CCP’s 
propaganda department — the department responsible for the press and 
intellectual affairs — has been reorganized. Fang Lazhi, the vice-president 
of the Chinese University of Science and Technology, where the student 
demonstrations first started, has not only been moved to another post, 
he has been expelled from the CCP. So too have the noted free-thinkers 
Liu Binyan and Wang Ruowang After the more liberal years of the 
mid-1980’s Chinese intellectuals fear that they are once again to be 
politically straight-jacketed At first sight it seems certain that political 
reform has been placed on the back-burner, and looks likely that political 
change is ın the wind However, the dynamics of Chinese politics are far 
from simple 3 The prospects for the future are perhaps best assessed by 
considering the wider contexts of the student demonstrations, the leader- 
ship changes, and the current campaign against ‘bourgeois liberalism’ 

When the student demonstrations of December 1986 first became 
international news there was considerable interest ın whether they had 
official support. Given the history of the ‘Hundred Flowers Movement’ of 
May 1957, or the Cultural Revolution when such support was the basis 
for student protest such a perspective is not surprising Although since 
early January there has been discussion of ‘bourgeois liberalism’, particu- 
larly its source and effect, that perspective ıs not the most helpful in 
understanding the origins of the demonstrations. What 1s more important, 
as in the Democracy Movement of December 1978, is that the demon- 
strators (at least at first) thought not only that their actrons were sanc- 
tioned by the CCP leadership, but also that this was what the CCP 
required them to do They had few doubts that their actions were regime- 
reinforcing 

The roots of that view lay in developments during 1986. The reform 
programme first initiated at the 3rd plenum of the 11th central commuttee 
of the CCP m December 1978 had first tackled economic problems, and 
even then more specifically in the rural areas The success of those 
measures led in October 1984 to the introduction of economic reforms to 
urban areas However, through 1985 it became clear to the CCP that 
there were problems with the urban economic reform programme. Some 
of the more obvious problems were economic Some of the less tangible 
were felt by the CCP to be cultural and political. As a result in 1986 the 
CCP firmly encouraged mtellectual freedom and discussion of political 
reform, especially democratization For example, in a well-publicized 
report of a meeting with Prime Minister Nakasone of Japan on 9th 
November, Deng Xiaoping stressed that the current political reforms were 
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necessary in order to ‘retain the vitality of the CCP and the state admin- 
istration; to overcome bureaucracy and raise work efficiency; and to 
mobilize grass-roots enthusiasm’.* 


‘Democratization’ was a fashionable concept ın 1986 However, it clearly 
had different emphasis for different people. For Deng ‘democratization’ 
was inconceivable without the CCP ın the leading role. On the 9th 
November he had stressed ‘We must firmly uphold the leadership of the 
party This is a special characteristic of China that should never be 
abandoned. However, the party should be good at exercising leadership.’ 
Others, without wanting to abandon the CCP, stressed the positive benefits 
of individual rights and the ability to criticize the work of the party, state 
and individual cadres. In particular, discussion of these nuances in mean- 
ing became part of a debate about the freedom of the press. 


Throughout the period since 1978 the press had played a key role in 
exposing specific cases of corruption and inefficiency in hne with CCP 
policy Undoubtedly, the relationship between newspapers and the CCP’s 
Propaganda Department (the responsible unit at all levels) became sub- 
stantially looser 5 However, in 1986 there were several causes célébres 
where local cadres tried, at first successfully, to suppress adverse reports 
on their crooked or inefficient behaviour from appearing in the local and 
later national newspapers ® As a result the issues of democratization and 
press freedom became inextricably entwined. 


A high degree of newspaper independence was seen by almost everyone 
as being the guarantee of democracy. Wang Ruowang, for example, who 
was expelled from the CCP in January, argued in December that freedom 
of the press was a sine qua non for China’s modernization. ‘It doesn’t cost 
anything — no money, no foreign exchange. If implemented it will be a 
major step towards every reform’? From there it was but a short step to 
a discussion of political mghts independent of the CCP, or even individual 
rights 

Fang Lizhi, in the speech to Shanghai Communications University 
which presumably lost him his CCP membership is reported to have said 
< .men are born with rights —— to live, to marry, to think, to receive an 
education... democracy itself embodies the recognition of individual 
rights’ Moreover, in the same speech he is reported as having said 
‘Democracy granted from above is not democracy in the real sense It is 
a relaxation of control ’® When he made that speech it was politically 
acceptable. However, as Fang, Wang, the students who demonstrated and 
others have recently rediscovered it is hard to achieve ‘a high degree’ of 
independence or democracy without infringing on the CCP’s sensibilities, 
especially when the leadership changes its mind. 


Ten years ago it was common for the leadership to change its mind 
suddenly However, the stability of the Chinese political system since Dec- 
ember 1978 has been quite remarkable In the preceding thirty years the 
CCP had changed its strategy for the development of the PRC on average 
every four or five years Since, the general direction of policies — with 
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only minor adjustments — has been maintamed for seven years At the 
same time, although there have been changes ın the leadership these have 
not been like those which occurred during the Mao-dominated era and 
which were often brutal and always confrontational. 


On the other hand, political stability does not mean that there are not 
significant differences amongst the leadership In the Chinese case it 
simply signifies that there are now mechanisms within the CCP more 
generally, and particularly within the leadership for the mediation of 
political conflict An important institution for the exercise of that function 
1s the CCP’s Central Commission for Discipline Inspection (formerly the 
Central Control Commission) ° Less formally, there is now clearly a 
greater acceptance of different political viewpoints Certainly, there has 
been more open debate in the 1980s than previously There is a general 
commitment to reform — against the policies and politics of the decade 
of the Cultural Revolution — but the leadership is none the less divided 
on political and personal grounds. 

The leadership of the CCP 1s often portrayed as being divided between 
‘conservatives’ and ‘reformers’. However, that distinction is an over- 
simplification of Chinese politics, not least because all may be considered 
reformers Ideologically, ıt ıs possible to identify at least four general 
attitudes — two of which might be described as more conservative, and 
two more reform oriented There 1s one tendency towards a more othodox 
Marxism-Leninism, and another which although ıt does not advocate a 
return to the politics of Cultural Revolution is still politically nostalgic 
about Maoist values Amongst the more reformist attitudes there are dif- 
ferences over the speed and scope of reform These attitudes frequently 
overlap Moreover, they are no guide to political action since personal 
relationships within the leadership regularly over-ride other political con- 
siderations 1° 

Within the leadership of the CCP there is a complex set of divisions 
and alliances over ideology, specific policies, past political experiences, 
friendship, and special political relationships, with few clearly definable 
group or factions Coalition-building 1s thus both necessary and difficult 
within the deciston-making process Largely as a result, politics particu- 
larly at the leadership level are inherently conservative Anything which 
seeks to upset the status quo or which may be seen as a threat to it thus 
meets with considerable resistance 

The precise relationship between the debate on democratization, the 
student demonstrations, and Hu Yaobang’s enforced resignation remains 
unclear However, Hu’s political position has been clear for some time 
He is impatient about the speed of reform and by no means an othodox 
Marxist-Leninist, beheving (along with others) that original principles 
must adapt to changing historical circumstances. Despite his position as 
CCP General-Secretary he had been regarded as too extreme ideologically 
by many, and clearly had problems ın creating coalitions. For example, 
it seems that the armed forces refused to accept his nomination as Chair- 
man of the Central Military Commission (to replace Deng Xiaoping) on 
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several occasions, the last on 25th December.™ Not a popular person with 
the population at large, Hu relied heavily for his source of political power 
on his personal connection with Deng Xiaoping In his turn. Hu who 
had before the Cultural Revolution been the leading cadre of the Young 
Communist League, had promoted colleagues from those days 


It seems hardly likely that Hu would have orchestrated demonstrations 
in order to argue the need for democratization. In post-Mao China 
demonstrations are not regarded with political favour almost regardless 
of their actual content — they are too reminiscent of the Cultural Revo- 
lution Hu’s resignation is much more understandable in the context of 
the conservative process of political reform. The 13th congress of the 
CCP is scheduled for September 1987. A certain amount of jostling for 
position in the post-Deng succession had already started. The student 
demonstrations exposed Hu’s position, not least by allowing it to be 
suggested that he had created the political climate for such events. They 
also allowed the diverse majority against him within the leadership to 
make a pre-emptive strike against what they saw as his rise to supremacy 
and threat to the status quo, At least such an interpretation provides an 
explanation of the paradox that Hu resigned as General-Secretary but 
remained a leading member of the CCP’s political bureau. The current 
balance of power within the leadership would have been disastrously 
upset had the sphere of conflict widened to replace Hu on the political 
bureau 

China has been no stranger to campaigns against ‘bourgeois liberalism’ 
and the influence of Western values Even in the 1980s when such cam- 
paigns have had generally less horrific consequences for individual victims, 
xenophobic nationalism has appeared to be never far below the surface. 
In 1981 intellectuals were examined for ‘spiritual pollution’; in 1983/4 
there was a similar campaign against ‘bourgeois liberalization.” However, 
in all these campaigns ‘the West’ is more or less a metaphor for the 
undesirable That, of course, has not stopped those who are seen to be 
too sympathetic to Western ideas or with too many Western contacts 
from coming under attack at the same time. 

The undesirable in the current campaign, at least when it started in 
early January, was quite clearly the questioning of the supremacy of 
either socialism or the CCP. This is not a new problem for the PRC in the 
1980s Indeed it is an inevitable problem. The CCP’s programme for 
reform is based on popular mobilization and initiative. That is why the 
market 1s seen as such an important method of social control. However, 
at the same time the CCP has no desire to surrender power. It may no 
longer wish to direct social change, but it still wants to supervise. In a 
sense it has to — its own legitimacy depends on it. The CCP’s dual desire 
to encourage initiative and retain control means that particularly in an 
era of rapid social and economic transformation such as the PRC is 
currently undergoing the balance between the two will require frequent 
redefinition. By the end of January the message to intellectuals was clear. 
In the words of the Guangming Daily, ‘Writers are party members first 
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and writers second ’!2 

On the other hand, it 1s also clear that once such campaigns against 
‘bourgeois liberalism’, or of rectification in general, are started they can 
quickly become the vehicle for other political causes In this case it is 
on behalf of those who believe that the current reforms have gone too 
far, too fast One major target for criticism (which may concern foreign 
investors) 1s what has been described as ‘high consumerism’, the emer- 
gence of an officially encouraged consumer society This has been coupled 
with adverse comments about the pressures to ‘Get rich quick’ (or in 
Chinese, ‘hunting cash’) #8 

However, it is intellectuals who as always appear to have borne the 
main brunt of the campaign so far. Wang Meng, himself a former victim 
of an earlier period of intellectual persecution (in and after 1957) and now 
Minister of Culture made it plain that ‘efforts must be made to oppose, 
criticize and clear away literary works praising bourgeois liberalism, and 
of an inferior level, vulgar taste, and a decadent nature’ 14 Under the 
circumstances it 1s no surprise that authors who have written about taboo 
subject areas, such as Zhang Xianliang with his discussion of sexuality in 
Half of man is woman, should be reported as under investigation. More 
surprising are the criticisms rumoured to have been levelled at intel- 
lectuals — such as Yu Guangyuan, Lau Zaifu or Yan Jiaqi—long re- 
garded as pillars of the reform establishment.1® 


The CCP’s leadership has attempted to distance the current political 
hiatus from continued economic reform. However, it 1s developments such 
as the reported criticism of the more reform-muinded intellectuals which 
have raised questions about the future Many recent official statements 
have used a style of language associated more with the Cultural Revolu- 
tion The meeting of the political bureau at which Hu Yaobang resigned 
was an ‘Enlarged’ meeting — one attended by invited non-members from 
the CCP secretariat, central advisory commussion, and elsewhere. The 
‘Enlarged’ meeting was a technique associated with Mao for ‘packing’ 
various party commuttees Perhaps the most potent symbol of change is 
Liu Bınyan’s expulsion from the CCP. He, like Wang Meng was a victim 
of the Anti-Rightist Movement of 1957. Their rehabilitation in the late 
1970s was seen by many, and not only intellectuals, as the promise of 
genuine reform Moreover, in the 1980s Liu has achieved considerable 
fame for his investigative journalism.1¢ 

On the other hand, it 1s clear that the key issues are far from resolved 
and that debate continues At the same time there have been develop- 
ments which would suggest that a dramatic drift away from reform need 
not occur Those who have been appointed to replace dismissed individuals 
are not automatically less reform minded For example, the new president 
(Teng Teng) of the Chinese University of Science and Technology, where 
both the president and vice-president were removed from office is well- 
known for his criticism of the ‘colourless, propaganda’ official press and 
his advocacy of democracy. Moreover, it 1s posstble that as in 1984, the 
campaign against ‘bourgeois liberalism’ itself creates a political imbalance 
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which either threatens the status quo or is generally unacceptable to the 
CCP’s leadership During the winter of 1983/4 the campaign against 
‘bourgeois liberalism’ went so far so successfully in its attempt to restrict 
the speed and scale of reform that it appears it became counter-productive 
and had to be brought to an end For those intellectuals now under 
attack or concerned about the threat of official criticism, such arguments 
are small comfort. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE EEC 
by George W. Stephenson, MEP 


N considering what the future may hold for the EEC, particularly in 
J the longer term, we must remind ourselves of the basic objectives ın 

the Treaties and successive agreements 

A constant but very important thread runs through this whole historic 
process; namely the proposition that economic and social progress will 
never be achieved in the EEC without financial harmonization and politi- 
cal unity being established as a vital prerequisite. Indeed the concept as 
described in 1951 by Robert Schuman on the Formation of the European 
Coal and Steel Community in which the EEC had its origins was very 
clear ‘The importance of this declaration’, Schuman said, ‘lay not only 
in the fact that it proposed pooling the coal and steel resources of France 
and Germany — the aim is to create a stable basis for the construction 
of a united Europe, and prepare for European Federation’. 

The strategy was to create real solidarity among Europeans through 
practical achievements, beginning with economic unification and the 
establishment of common rules and institutions 

An attempt was made in 1953 to develop a European Defence Com- 
munity, but this failed when the French National Assembly refused to 
ratify the agreement 12 months later 

The ECSC was clearly intended by the founding fathers to be the fore- 
runner of a much wider Community in Europe, embracing the ideals 
contained in Schuman’s statement. When the Treaty of Rome was signed 
establishing the EEC it was remarkable for many reasons, but three 
particular elements are worth emphasising 

Although it is argued that the EEC was an inevitable development of 
the ECSC, it is significantly different as a quite deliberate intention of 
the authors. The ECSC Treaty of 1951 laid down detailed rules and the 
High Authority (basically the participating member states) merely imple- 
mented the provisions Whereas the Treaty of Rome signed by the six 
states laid down the principles, but the Authority had to interpret the 
principles and not simply apply detailed rules This major principle, once 
established, gave practical reality to the commitments contained in the 
preamble to the Treaty of Rome which states ‘the parties are determined 
to lay the foundation of an ever closer union amongst the peoples of 
Europe.’ 

The 1957 Treaty purports to be an economic measure, and indeed that 
is the interpretation applied by some member states at present. But the 
Treaty clearly demonstrates that it 1s capable of fulfilling the aims of 
the original Schuman declaration and strategy. Belgium, France, 
Germany, Italy, Luxembourg and the Netherlands accepted this concept, 
but the United Kingdom felt unable to do so at that time Perhaps the 
prospect, no matter how distant, of submitting to a supranational auth- 
ority was unacceptable. 

For many years the issue of European Union apparently lay dormant. 


a 
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Maximum time and effort were required to nurse the fledgeling into good 
health Times were good, and consequently the Community members 
prospered. Many people ın the UK who were relieved that we did not 
join in 1957 began to have serious doubts. Nevertheless, after much heart- 
searching the UK did join the EEC by Act of Parliament in 1972 The 
obligation accepted by the British Parliament on entry to the EEC was 
to ensure that Community Law is paramount The clearly stated view 
of the European Court of Justice is that Community Law overrides UK 
Law where the latter is inconsistent with the former. Section 3 of the 
European Communities Act 1972 binds our domestic Courts to that 
principle Section 24 of the Act requires that UK statutes should be 
continued so as to be consistent with Community Law. 

Any attempt at analysis of recent developments and future prospects 
in the EEC must, in my opinion, be seen agamst this background; a 
background which lays the foundations for economic, political, social, 
industrial, and financial union as the ultimate goals 

Sceptics may strongly profess that such objectives are impossible It 
could never happen and it is not what we in the UK joined the EEC 
for In any event, the British people and indeed the people in other 
Member States would never allow any Government to support such 
objectives The point is made that membership of the EEC of Spain and 
Portugal, two countries who it is said jealously guard national identity, 
has meant that any prospects for comprehensive European Union has 
effectively disappeared How does this proposition equate with the reality 
of developments within the Community? 

In 1984 a Draft Treaty of European Union was accepted by the Euro- 
pean Parliament, 237 in favour, 31 against, 43 abstentions. This same 
Draft Treaty was welcomed by the EEC Commission, and by a signifi- 
cant number of member states The member states who did not publicly 
express their support were conspicuous by their silence on the issue The 
Draft Treaty would effectively transfer decision making in the Com- 
munity jointly to a Council comprising representatives of member states, 
and the European Parliament Such competence when transferred, 
would cover ‘those tasks which may be undertaken more effectively in 
common than by member states acting separately’. A remit of considerable 
scope 

The so-called and strangely named Single European Act was signed in 
February 1986 and develops the EEC even further, particularly in a 
political sense. According to the preamble EEC member states: ‘Resolve 
to implement this European Union on the basis firstly of the Communities 
operating in accordance with their own rules, and secondly of European 
Co-operation among the signatory states in the sphere of foreign policy 
and to invest this union with the necessary means of action’. 

This development does not mean the massive transfer of UK sov- 
ereignity to the EEC as some eminent persons insist, but there can be little 
doubt that the Single Act constitutes a further step toward policy and 
decisions being developed and taken at the centre Not as yet conspic- 
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uously successful, co-ordinated foreign policy is likely to follow the 
example of external trade relations, where the EEC speaks collectively 
for member states Trade problems with Japan, and the recently tem- 
porarily avoided ‘trade war’ with the USA are the province of Commis- 
sioner Dr. Clerque, although the threatened trade war directly concerned 
UK interests, the Secretary of State for Trade and Industry was not 
primarily involved. 


All the evidence clearly shows that EEC integration on a comprehen- 
sive scale 1s proceeding 1f not by stealth then certainly by carefully 
measured stages. The interesting point here 1s either that member state 
governments are fully aware of this process and are deliberately playing 
down the significance for public consumption, or they have not yet 
realised the importance of these individual acts when taken collectively 
In either event we should be concerned, and seek to clarify these issues 
that are increasingly shaping the processes which will determine our 
future. 


A presumption for any future scenario in the EEC and UK involve- 
ment must be that UK membership will not be on the political agenda. 
In the last analysis our continued membership is not in question. If this 
presumption is accepted, then our whole attitude and direction must 
change accordingly. 


At present, policy initiatives, interpretation and implementation are 
basically under the control of the EEC bureaucracy in the Commission. 
Ultimate decisions are made by the Council of Ministers mostly ın secret 
session, and certainly the public in general are oblivious to these decisions 
until after the event Increasingly, the European Court of Justice and 
the European Court of Human Rights are effecting policy developments 
and the position of member states relative to the EEC. Although only 
the first of these courts 1s an institution of the EEC, decisions by both 
are building a formidable array of case law affecting member states and 
that 1s being used to determine policy and objectives 

By contrast the European Parliament comprising 518 members from 
12 member states exercises the twin roles of advisory body to be con- 
sulted on policies for opinion, and a manifestation of our desire that 
democracy must be apparent even if marginal in the reality of decision 
making 

Ignoring for the moment the ever-increasing authority of the EEC as 
a consequence of the process of intergration, the situation we are now 
confronting demands a radical review of how the present authority in 
the Community is exercised and how the separate EEC institutions react 
to each other Is it really acceptable that decisions and policies that affect 
every member state are taken by a mixture of the Commission European 
Judiciary, and an indirectly elected but remote Council of Ministers? 

In theory the Council of Ministers are there to decide and to protect 
the democratic well-being and vital national interests This role is bemg 
subsumed in the overwhelming desire for Community compromise and 
consensus, and the much heralded rearguard of the veto which was never 
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in the Treaty has been removed entirely as a device in many major 
areas of policy and decision making by the Single European Act. There- 
fore, continued reliance on the Council to exercise the vital checks and 
balances on the power of the executive in the EEC may prove ultimately 
futile I believe a strong case exists that points to the fact that the political 
void and accountability gap can be filled by a realignment of powers and 
duties within the present EEC institutions 


Although the European Judiciary would retain their present role, 
certainly the EEC Commission who are appointed and increasingly can 
be seen as accountable to no one but themselves should have the stimulus 
of accountability to the European Parliament The citizens and societies 
in the EEC would see this as a minimum but vital step in the democratic 
demands which people require to assure them that any danger from 
possible executive excesses is avoided If this measure were accom- 
panied by a greater degree of co-operation between the European Parlia- 
ment and Council of Ministers, then perhaps the scope for partnership 
and progressive co-operation ın Europe could be realised. 


I have described the situation in the EEC organisation, and offered 
opinions relative to changes required ın the exercise of current functions 
and responsibilities. But what of the future? 

Many times we have heard calls for a complete renegotiation of the 
Treaty of Rome, a Treaty signed in 1957 which, it 1s argued, bears no 
relevance to the major problems facing us as we approach the 21st 
century It is apparent that the economic, social, industrial, and technical 
environment which helped to shape the Treaty in those days is changed 
out of all recognition. I believe ıt reasonable to suggest that in those 
heady days when we were all lulled into the comfortable belief that the 
post war depression had been defeated never to return, it was inconceiv- 
able that within 30 years the climate would change so dramatically 


Unemployment has returned with a vengeance to rival and even 
surpass the levels evident in the darkest days of the 1930s Social division 
cynically exploited as an economic tool, resulted in the alienation of 
generations of young people who can detect no useful role in society 
International terrorism with 1ts tragic roots and equally tragic results 
was relatively unknown in the late 1950s and 1960s I wonder who 
could have possibly foreseen that the economic and industria] axis 
of the world would move so dramatically to the Pacific Basin. The world 
has changed so fundamentally, and there 1s no reason to suppose that the 
process will not continue and accelerate in the future 

The Treaty of Rome is out of date The basic principles in the Treaty 
of unfettered competition and unbridled free market policies enforced by 
Community Law will continue to be irrelevant to a situation that demands 
co-operative and co-ordinated strategies to meet these challenges by 
member states. The Community staggers from one crisis to another as 
we continue to enact ad hoc uncoordinated measures that are built by 
layers on the unstable foundations of the Treaty 

This scenario, which 1s exacerbated by lack of real political will and 
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objectives, produces a situation ın the EEC that should not displease the 
supporters of European federalism The federal structure in the USA is 
often cited as the objective that, when attained, will ensure the success 
of Europe The embryo may already be conceived and ın place Individual 
states ın America have separate laws, powers and taxes The federal 
Government has different but clearly defined powers and duties Revenue 
raised by individual states is subject to federal taxation that ın part 1s 
then used to support federal programmes in states or to augment estab- 
lished state programmes. 

When compared with the EEC, some interesting similarities emerge 
Member states in the EEC raise taxes, pay a proportion of these taxes 
to the EEC, which then resource Community programmes As with 
federal law in the USA, Community law is superior to member state law. 
The European Court of Justice is exercising a similar role to the US 
Supreme Court, cluding influence on policy interpretation and enforce- 
ment, albeit by development of case law. 

I believe the inherent contradictions of the Treaty of Rome will force 
the Community into a fundamental reappraisal of its situation before 
terminal capitalism sets in This inevitable reappraisal should result in a 
European framework for comprehensive international co-operation to 
meet the challenges of the 2ist century Most important im this process 
will be for all of us to be alive to the process of creeping federalism in 
the EEC, which clearly demands measures that will define and protect 
the rights and responsibilities of member states 


[George W. Stevenson is Labour Member of the European Parliament 
for Staffordshire East (which includes parts of Leicestershire and Derby- 
shire) He is a Member of the European Parliament Budget Committee 
and the Agriculture Committee, Vice President of the European Parlia- 
ment South Asia Inter-Parliamentary Delegation and was previously a 
member of both Staffordshire County Council and Stoke City Council ] 
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EUROPE AND ARMS CONTROL 
by Bruce George, MP 


FTER a lean period following the 1979 Soviet invasion of Afghan- 
A istan, arms control is solidly back on the international agenda. 
With the October 1986 summit at Reykjavik and recent apparent 
progress towards removal of Cruise-Pershing and SS20 Intermediate 
Nuclear Forces (INF) from Europe, the United States and the Soviet 
Union have displayed renewed willingness to make significant reductions 
in their nuclear arsenals. Western Europe, however, has been more or 
less excluded from these bilateral discussions, seeking to consult with 
the United States but not actually seated at the negotiating table. The 
purpose of this article therefore 1s to examine Western Europe ‘between 
the Superpowers’, gauging European perceptions of and policies towards 
the United States and the Soviet Union and the dialogue between the 
Superpowers in the light of these recent developments ın arms control, 
focussing especially on the security dimension. 

It is difficult, of course, to generalise about Western European reactions 
to anything given the wide diversity of national opinions and the fractur- 
ing of consensus on ideological lines. Thus I shall adopt a rather restric- 
tive definition of Western Europe, concentrating upon those fourteen 
European members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation and 
especially upon the UK, the Federal Republic of Germany, and France, 
though the latter does not belong to the integrated mulitary structure of 
the Alliance. 

Since NATO’s formation in 1949 most Western European nations 
have based their national defences on cooperation with the United States 
against the threat of Soviet expansionism. Since Ronald Reagan took 
office in 1980, however, Europeans have become increasingly suspicious 
of US foreign policy, sceptical of Reagan’s Strategic Defence Imtiative 
(SDI) and hostile towards his until recently indifferent attitude towards 
arms control (unfortunately, space forbids an analysis of growing Ameri- 
can disenchantment with Europe during this period!) Europeans have 
been clamouring for years that action must be taken towards nuclear 
arms reductions, and ıt now appears that drastic cuts are ummunent. 
Ironically, not all European Governments are ecstatic at that prospect. 

History dictates that one should be cautious about expecting arms 
control agreement between the Superpowers, remembering past summits 
and proposals that produced much publicity but little actual change 
However, while the prophet Isaiah’s prediction that swords would be beat 
ito ploughshares has not yet been realised, the post-War period has 
produced a number of progressions towards this goal Whilst the 1950s 
did not produce any major agreements on arms control between the 
Superpowers, initatives following the scare of the 1962 Cuban Missile 
Crisis resulted in the Partial Test Ban Treaty of 1963, the Outer Space 
Treaty of 1967, the Non Proliferation Treaty of 1968, and the Seabed 
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Treaty of 1971. This led to the May 1972 Nixon/Brezhnev summit, which 
many see as the pinnacle of the detente movement, with the first Strategic 
Arms Limitation Treaty (SALT I) signed a month later The Ant- 
Ballistic Missile (ABM) Treaty between the US and the Soviet Union 
was also completed in 1972, limiting deployment of anti-ballistic missile 
systems. 

However, since 1972 agreements between the Superpowers on arms 
control have proved more elusive The SALT II Treaty, signed by Brezh- 
nev and Carter in June 1979, was not ratified by the US Congress in 
the wake of the Soviet mvasion of Afghanistan in December 1979 
NATO’s ‘dual track’ decision in the same year called for a total deploy- 
ment of 572 nuclear weapons in five countries over a period of five years, 
no doubt an attempt to link further the US nuclear arsenal more closely 
to the defence of Western Europe This decision had considerable political 
and military ramifications, representing a NATO attempt to bolster Euro- 
pean defence while preserving a semblance of detente, but the election 
of President Reagan in 1980, and his clear repudiation of detente, coupled 
with the continued Soviet presence ın Afghanistan, ground any possible 
arms control negotiations to a decisive ‘halt 

In November 1981 Reagan offered the so-called ‘zero-option’, proposing 
to cancel deployment of new NATO intermediate-range missiles 1f the 
Soviets would dismantle theirs The Soviets rejected this iutiative, 
although INF negotiations began later that year After fourteen months 
of discussion, the INF talks were suspended by the Soviets after NATO 
deployed their new medium-range missiles in Weste1n Europe Clearly, 
an impasse had been reached between the Superpowers Yet the 
deterioration ın West European/Soviet relations was not as severe Indeed, 
during this period (1981-1984) the West Europeans constantly pressed 
for a resumption of detente and a contmuation of serious arms control 
negotiations Such talks recommenced in March 1985 in Geneva, with 
the US toning down some of its harsher rhetoric and the USSR under 
the more realistic leadership approach of Mikhail Gorbachev The Nov- 
ember 1985 Gorbachev/Reagan summit in Geneva, though producing 
no concrete agreements, paved the way to the Reykjavik summit eleven 
months later. 

Most European leaders anticipated that the hurriedly-arranged 
Reykjavik meeting would be preparatory to a later summit, a sort of 
‘mini-summit’ where little of substance would be discussed Senior US 
State Department officials briefed NATO shortly before the 11-12 
October meeting in Iceland, assuring the allies of its limited objectives 

The Europeans were thus 1mmensely surprised (as no doubt the Ameri- 
can delegation was) that the meeting took an entirely different form, 
with General Secretary Gorbachev arriving in Iceland with a briefcase 
full of significant arms control proposals Firstly, Gorbachev separated 
the independent British and French nuclear arsenals from the negotiations, 
clearing the way for a one-on-one dialogue with the United States. Sec- 
ondly, the Soviets offered bilateral cuts in strategic offensive nuclear 
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weapons of 50°, as well as the removal of ali medium-range missiles from 
Europe in return for the major US concession to stand by the ABM 
Treaty for 10 years, not allowing research and development on SDI to 
take place outside the laboratory during this period. Reagan, unwilling 
to see his pet project languish ın the lab for 10 years, refused this offer, 
though he made clear his eagerness to agree to a pact which would 
eliminate all offensive ballistic nuclear missiles. 

The immediate responses of NATO Governments to the summit were 
anger at the perceived lack of consultation with the US, disappointment 
that yet another summit had reached a seemingly irreconcilable impasse, 
and disenchantment with the bizarre, almost surreal process of the nego- 
tiations As one European diplomat said to me, ‘You wouldn’t negotiate 
a lease in the same way the Superpowers debated the future of mankind.’ 

In spite of considerable misgivings, there was a great desire in NATO 
and European capitals to give public support to the USA so as to muni- 
muse the likelihood of further wedges being driven into the Alliance by 
the increasingly sophisticated Soviet PR machine. Indeed, as one observer 
wrote, ‘When allied defence ministers expressed unqualified support for 
the American performance at Reykjavik, they knowingly perjured 
themselves in the case of showing a unified front’. But after carefully 
examining the package of measures proposed at Reykjavik, the British, 
French, and West German governments privately expressed relief that 
certain agreements were not made Margaret Thatcher, meeting with 
Reagan at Camp David a month after the summit, no doubt spoke on 
behalf of many European allies in saying: 


Priority should be given to an INF agreement, with restraints on shorter-range 
systems, to a 50 per cent reduction in strategic offensive weapons, and to a ban 
on chemical weapons, all to be subject to effective verification (author’s italics) 


The French reaction to Reykjavik was notably cool, with President Mit- 
terrand adamant that the independent French nuclear deterrent would 
not be affected by any agreement between the Superpowers. Prime 
Minister Chirac was more emphatic, dumping a bucketful of ice cold 
Perrier on what the French considered the dangerously utopian ‘Spirit of 
Reykjavik’, maintaining that nuclear deterrence ‘remains the only effec- 
tive way of preventing war in Europe. There ıs no alternative to it in the 
foreseeable future ° 

The German Government, however, looked determinedly at the positive 
aspects of the summit, perhaps due to a forthcoming election and broad 
popular support for arms reduction Foreign Minister Herr Genscher 
effusively hailed Gorbachev’s ‘new policy’, urging the West to ‘grasp this 
possibility and not let it sly away’ In public, Chancellor Kohl spoke of 
the crucial importance of Reykjavik, stating ‘given goodwill on both sides 
im the negotiations, it 1s now possible to attain agreements which preserve 
the security interests of all participants’ In private, Kohl expressed 
anxiety at the considerable Soviet superiority in short-range weaponry. 

The military leader of NATO, Supreme Allied Commander Europe 
(SACEUR)) General Rogers, declared publicly that he was unhappy about 
the lack of information from the US before, during and after Reykjavik. 
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However, NATO politicians appeared much more optimistic and positive, 
apparently viewing Reykjavik as a dramatic transformative meeting of 
enormous significance and potential. 

At the intelligent end of journalism, Christoph Bertram of Die Zeit 
identified European public opmion as being disappointed that the “good 
parts of the summit were not realised.” Had there been a 50% cut m 
strategic systems, and a zero/zero agreement, ‘It would have been a phen- 
omenal achievement’, but he realistically added, ‘there was a very real 
and justified concern m Europe over what I would call the Utopian 
objectives of Reykjavik ’ 

Focussing on the British response, the Financial Times commented that 
the Alliance could not afford another ‘failure’ like Reykjavik The 
Economist dubbed ıt ‘Wreckyavik’ but tempered that view with a feature 
entitled ‘So near and yet, alas, so confoundedly far’. 

Ironically, groups on the Left, with little sympathy for President 
Reagan, blamed him as expected for his obduracy on SDI yet proclaimed 
a similarity of objective with the US desire for the elimination of nuclear 
weapons The Peace Movement, which 1s regularly highly critical of the 
United States, expressed criticism at US ‘obstructionism’ but optimism at 
the possibilities that the Reykjavik summit revealed Monsignor Bruce 
Kent, using his Bible for inspiration and knowledge of climatology to 
underpin his argument, wrote in the New Statesman 


For one thing, rather like must lifting as you stand on a mountain, we were 
actually allowed a sight of the promised land a world, nuclear weapon free .. 
Of course the mist came down again fairly rapidly, but a possibility once seen 
will not easily be forgotten 


Though Kent’s view that a world free of nuclear weapons represented the 
‘promised land’ was hardly greeted with unanimity ın Europe, it was 
undeniable that the possibilities ‘seen’ at the Reykjavik summit would 
not be easily dismissed ın the future. 

Shortly after the Reykjavik meeting, arms control talks recommenced 
at Geneva, but whether future progress had been stymied was uncertain. 
Soon after the summit ended, the Reagan Administration suffered what 
might have been a terminal injury with the revelations of the Irangate 
scandal, and pessimists feared that President Reagan would be too pre- 
occupied with self-defence to worry about resuscitating Reykjavik. 

However, the hopes of some and the fears of others were realized on 
the 28th of February this year when Mr Gorbachev announced his new 
‘initiative’, which was formally presented at Geneva on the 2nd of March. 
Gorbachev proposed that ‘the problem of medium-range mussiles in 
Europe be singled out from the package of issues, and that a separate 
agreement on it be concluded on it, and without delay’ 

I use the word ‘initiative’ reservedly to describe this proposal, as 
Western leaders are at pains to point out that ıt was a ‘reaction’ on the 
part of the Soviets to long-standing Alliance proposals, notably the ‘zero- 
option’ Nevertheless, the public perception ın Europe was one of the 
Soviets making a dramatic initiative and opening the way to a possible 
swift agreement. What was being proposed was the apparent removal of 
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an obstacle placed by the Soviets in Iceland, tying any progress in arms 
control to the issue of SDI. Mr. Gorbachev no doubt appreciated that now 
might be the best time to strike a deal with a weakened President, calcu- 
lating that both he and President Reagan desperately needed a political 
success 

The Americans reacted swiftly, clearly not wishing to appear to be 
wrong-footed in the battle for hearts and minds, and within a few days 
had presented at the Geneva negotiations a draft treaty. 

Again, European reactions were mixed The French response to 
Gorbachev’s proposal was somewhat hostile, with the Foreign Ministry 
repeating France’s concern that any treaty must be accompanied by Soviet 
cuts in conventional and chemical weapons Premier Chirac maintained 
his hard-line stance, declaring that France prefers no accord to one that 
does not contain Soviet commitments to negotiate limits on short-range 
missiles, However, noting that NATO has been urging the Soviets to 
make such an agreement since 1979, President Mitterrand softened his 
mitially unreceptive response, stating, ‘Once NATO, with full French 
approval, accepted this perspective (zero-zero), we cannot go into reverse 
just because Mr Gorbachev accepts it too ° 

German Foreign Minister Genscher perhaps gave the proposal the most 
enthusiastic welcome of any Western governmental official, saying the 
Soviet offer cleared the way for an agreement to abolish all US and Soviet 
medium-range mussiles in Europe and calling for speedy negotiations in 
Geneva However, the attitude of Chancellor Kohl is probably nearer to 
that of Mrs Thatcher, one of caution and concern at possible American 
‘decoupling’ from Western Europe 

Mrs Thatcher reiterated her position that Britain would continue to 
maintain her mdependent nuclear deterrent and would proceed with 
deployment of the Trident system Thatcher stated in the House of 
Commons, “Trident is not an intermediate weapon but a strategic weapon 
It ıs absolutely vital that we keep our independent nuclear deterrent, and 
it is not a deterrent unless it ıs modernised. Therefore we shall go ahead 
with the modernisation.’ 

During her recent Moscow visit, Thatcher again vowed that Britain 
would never give up her nuclear deterrent, stating that ‘a world without 
nuclear weapons would be less stable and more dangerous for all ° Empha- 
sizing the need for increased trust between East and West, Thatcher also 
took the unique stance of linking Western concessions on arms to positive 
Soviet moves on human rights. 

Gorbachev spoke bitterly of the response Thatcher and other European 
leaders have given to his initiative, claiming that NATO nations are 
attempting to link a slew of ‘additional conditions and demands’ onto the 
proposal in order to make agreement impossible Though Britain’s Defence 
Secretary George Younger said that he could ‘live with’ the zero-option, 
Thatcher’s meetings with Gorbachev made clear that the Conservative 
Government will continue to resist the General Secretary’s proposal with- 
out Soviet concessions on short-range missiles By the end of the visit, 
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however, Gorbachev appeared willing to link a freeze on shorter-range 
missiles to a deal on INF Headlines on the day of Mrs. Thatcher’s return 
to Britain read, ‘Thatcher Hopes for a Missile Accord This Year’, but 
whether the appearance of such headlines on the First of April is comei- 
dental remains to be seen. 

Not surprisingly, the military reaction to the ‘initiative’ was decidedly 
critical, notably that of General Rogers, again stating that ‘some people 
agreed to a zero option proposal because they never thought ıt would be 
accepted by the Soviet Union’. Rogers said that an agreement on INF 
without commensurate reductions in short range missiles would leave the 
West worse off than 1979, noting the Soviet 9*1 advantage ın short range 
weapons and their considerable superiority in conventional and chemical 
forces. 

Nonetheless, there appears to be a momentum to an agreement on 
political grounds which may override the military objections Having 
publicly and enthusiastically endorsed the zero-option advanced by the 
US ın 1981, Europeans are now impaled by their own propaganda West- 
ern Europe would lose considerable face internationally and domestically 
by reneging on their initial ‘commitment’ Cynics have suggested that 
European Governments were more than aware of the drawbacks asso- 
ciated with the zero-option but embraced the concept to placate domestic 
option. Now the bluff has been called. There has been some speculation 
of the West ‘double-bluffing’ and accepting the Gorbachev proposal If he 
is not serious, he will be forced to back down There are precedents in the 
1950s for this tactic, but I think that all agree that arms control negotia- 
tions should not be run on the principles of a poker game. Obviously, a 
number of anxieties have been voiced, publicly and privately, by some 
European allies about the direction arms control talks have taken In 
summary, if zero-zero is implemented without adequate safeguards, 
Europe fears 


1 The US may be ‘decoupled’ from Europe, diminishing its commitment 
to defending Europe. 

2 Europe will be left to face a very considerable Soviet advantage in 
conventional weaponry Some would like to see an agreement on con- 
ventional weapons tied in to the Geneva negotiations, but this is very 
unlikely. 

3 Many governments fear the removal of INF will remove a vital 
element ın the flexible response ladder, leaving Europe worse off than 
before INF deployment 

4 Loud voices have expressed fears of the large Soviet superiority in 
short-range nuclear weapons. The USA may negotiate their right to 
match similar Soviet forces but the thought of deploying such 
weaponry in Germany might replicate the fight of a few years earlier 
on INF deployment 

5 For an agreement that will placate the European governments and the 
USA, there will have to be a very adequate system of verification. 
Indeed, this may prove to be the undoing of an agreement. Whist 
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the Soviets appear to be more accommodating on inspection, whether 
they will overturn a centuries-old policy of secrecy will be revealed 
in the next few months. 

It would be most unwise to draw conclusions as the situation is still 
evolving I have no desire to look into the crystal ball to predict whether 
Reykjavik proved to be epochal, for ıt all depends on what happens over 
the next few months History 1s littered with failure to get an arms con- 
trol agreement There 1s obviously some political momentum on both 
sides of the Atlantic for an agreement, but the imperatives are more 
political than military, and the reservations widely expressed in some 
governmental and military circles may well be overridden. 

We shouldn’t rush headlong into an agreement for the sake of an 
agreement, for a bad treaty would leave us much worse off than no treaty 
at all I desperately hope an agreement can be reached in which the 
Superpowers and Europe feel their security has been enhanced. This may 
well lead to further successes Western Europe has never wished to be 
seen as an appendage to the United States It must strive to play a more 
effective part ın the collective decision-making of the Alliance, and to 
make its mfluence felt even in those fora where it is not directly repre- 
sented. Perhaps their exclusion from recent negotiations will provide the 
impetus needed for a greater ‘Europeanization’ of NATO, giving Europe 
a stronger voice in the Alliance. 

It has been the thrust of this article that though East-West relations are 
entering a critical period, West-West relations are going through an 
equally trying phase, and it is obvious that neither can be considered 
separately as they are inextricably entangled. The United States and 
Europe are undergoing substantial rethinks to their security policies and 
unless they can be managed well, and mdeed ın some ways be reoriented, 
the future will be troubled. 
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THE ELUSIVE CYPRUS SETTLEMENT 
by Peter Savigear 


the two island communities, the Greek and the Turkish, affect 

not only the governments of Greece and Turkey but the very 
balance of powers in the Eastern Mediterranean The longer a settlement 
eludes the politicians, the more serious the wider implications and the 
more extensive the interests involved The remarkable thing remains the 
general feeling that a better settlement can still be reached The matter 
1s not closed. 

However, the prospects of a settlement in Cyprus seem to have receded 
again. The negotiations between the Greek Cypriot government and that 
of the Northern Cypriot Turkish community, the Turkish Republic of 
Northern Cyprus as 1t was styled from November 1983, are at an impasse 
in 1987. This is a serious matter for the Cypriots on both sides of the 
dividing border, and also for the governments of Greece and Turkey, 
creating tensions within NATO and in discussions between the European 
Community and Turkey and the Greek Cypriots, both of which desire 
closer associated relations with the Community. The defensive position 
of NATO on its Southern flank has been considerably weakened by the 
tensions which followed the Turkish invasion of Cyprus in 1974. The 
United States Congress stopped arms supply to Turkey and this has only 
recently been resumed. But if the prospects are poor, they are not totally 
without hope. Some strangely paradoxical elements in the politics of the 
island suggest that a settlement and happier relationship between the two 
communities is not out of the question. 

Among the more important and striking aspects since the division of 
Cyprus ın 1974, has been the persistence of talks There has been a 
reluctance to accept the division as permanent The need for a further 
negotiation has been recognised, and whatever the moments of gloom, 
a resumption has been anticipated This anticipation has not necessarily 
been shared by the leaders of both communities, but it has been kept alive 
by the efforts of important third parties notably the Secretary General 
of the United Nations Organisation Mr Perez de Cuellar. Moreover 
such discussions as have taken place have been detailed, grappling with 
precise points, and the most recent talks had been sustained. over two 
years. The Draft Framework Agreement, fostered by the Secretary 
General, formed the basis of discussion since 1984 and was finally 
accepted in principle by the President of the Turkish Cypriots, Mr Rauf 
Denktash The opposition of the Greek Cypriots has placed the whole 
matter in limbo for the past year. 

The reasons for disagreement and the obstacles to an acceptable nego- 
tiated settlement remain numerous The religious and social clash between 
Greek Orthodox and Turkish Moslem continues to lie at the heart of the 
political tensions Both communities have grounds for feeling threatened 


Tite 1s a great deal at stake in Cyprus. The relations between 
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The pressure which led to the Turkish action in 1974 was the fear of 
enosis, union of the island with Greece and the consequent submerging 
of the Moslem population in the sea of Greek Orthodoxy. Since 1974, 
there has been the reality of a union with Turkey for those living in 
Northern Cyprus. Both Greek Orthodox and Turkish Moslem communi- 
ties have grown in numbers since 1974, but special factors have 
complicated this demographic relationship and its religious and social 
mmplications An estimated 60,000 settlers have arrived in the Northern 
part of the island from mainland Turkey These now constitute a new 
obstacle to agreement, what 1s to become of them and the lands that they 
have begun to work? Moreover the Turkish Moslems have looked with 
suspicion at the arrival of Christians from the Middle East and especially 
from the Lebanon since 1982 Accurate numbers are difficult to obtain, 
but ın the last two or three years almost 100,000 arrivals have been 
recorded, but this figure would include tourists! The Turkish fear is 
that this would increase the possibility of religious tension and might 
erupt into the kind of religious violence experienced in the Lebanon. 


Economic disparities between the larger and more prosperous Greek 
Cyprus and the isolated and poorer North of the island have also increased 
and have become a greater obstacle to union. The South of the island 
has been a relative economic success The population is over half a 
million, and Greek commercial energies have created new and important 
sources of wealth Modern port facilities have been created in the 
rambling town of Limassol; vessels no longer drift off-shore, but are 
loaded and unloaded efficiently Although fruits, especially citrus varieties, 
and vines catch the eye of the visitor and are established exports based 
on production techniques more modern than many practised in France, 
Italy or Spain, there are other sources of wealth Potatoes and tobacco 
are exported, as 1s cement, but the greatest export revenue comes from 
clothing and footwear Tourism has brought increasing prosperity from 
the need to build and develop hotel and appartment facilities The seem- 
ingly non-existant planning regulations and controls have probably 
encouraged the growth of this sector of the economy. In 1982 there were 
already nearly three quarters of a million tourists ın the South and the 
number has grown towards one million Restricted access to the North, 
through Turkey and limited development, have kept the numbers much 
lower In 1982, there were only 20,000 visitors to the North The growing 
economic strength of the Greek Cypriot community has been reflected 
in its currency, the Cyprus pound will buy about £140 pence of the 
sterling variety 

The difficulties in reaching an agreement have also been increased 
with a hardening of political attitudes The government of the Turkish 
Cypriots resigned on 11th August 1986, and a new coalition emerged 
of the National Unity Party, that of the outgoing prime minister Mr 
Dervis Eraglu, and the right wing New Dawn, or New Birth, Party 
The conservative Liberation Party had broken with the previous govern- 
ment on the issue of trade and commercial development and the direc- 
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tions that these should take for Northern Cyprus 

Even in the South, with its stronger economy, the direction of political 
change has not been encouraging for those seeking a settlement. Elections 
took place in December 1985 The results gave no indication that support 
for an agreement would be made easier The participation was impressive, 
almost 90% voted. The prize was the allocation of the 56 seats to which 
the Greek community was entitled according to the constitution (the 24 
Turkish members have not attended since they withdrew from the 
assembly in December 1963) The most significant change in 1985 was 
the success of the centre-right DIKO, the party of the President, Mr 
Kyprianou. The share of the vote rose from 195%, obtained in the 
previous elections in 1981, to 277%, This gave the party 16 seats and was 
regarded as an endorsement of the presidential policies and a measure of 
the sustained confidence in him and his position in the talks over a Draft 
Framework Agreement with the North These talks finally ended in dead- 
lock 


Another significant change ın Greek Cypriot politics was the decline 
of the communist vote The Communist Party, AKEL, had compromised 
its principles in the eyes of many voters by a series of tacitical moves 
In 1983 the party had swung behind Mr Kyprianou in the presidential 
elections, and the communist vote gave him a substantial support In 
1985 the communists joined the conservatives in an attempt to shift the 
government and weaken the presidential position This was clearly 
unacceptable Moreover the conservative leader, Mr Clerides, was notably 
more sympathetic to negotiations with the Turks The communist vote 
dropped by over 5%, to 27 4%, and from being the largest party in the 
assembly, they were ın third place The conservative Democratic Rally, 
DISY, became the largest group in December 1985, with 336% of the 
vote, 19 of the 56 seats But the implications of all this for future talks 
with the North are uncertain The political party with the toughest 
attitude towards negotiations, the socialist EDEK, built up its support 
in 1985, to gain 111% (from 8.2% in 1981), but more significantly 
increased its number of seats from three to six 


There was little positive encouragement for those striving for an agree- 
ment between the two communities to come from 1985, 1986 and the first 
months of 1987 In addition the frightening military imbalance also 
remains The Greek Cypriot forces, National Guard and an armed para- 
military police, amount to some 13,000 They are poorly equipped with 
mobile forces or heavy artillery and air support. They face a formidable 
army, consisting of an estimated 5,000 Turkish Cypriot troops and a 
further force of about 25,000 Turkish troops with tank and air support 
These ill-matched armies face each other at very close quarters, spitting 
distance would not be an inappropriate measure, kept apart by fear and 
the efforts of the United Nations forces, UNFICYP This element has 
been on the island since 1964 but its role became more crucial after the 
events of 1974 Just over 2,000 United Nations’ troops, including a small 
British contingent, patrol the line, dividing fields and other cultivated 
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land as well as Nicosia where there remains a crude version of the Berlin 
wall The political consequence of this military imbalance is the need to 
provide guarantees for the security of the Greek community faced by 
such a military presence It would be difficult to obtain the removal of 
the Turkish forces without exposing the Turkish community to the old 
fear of enosis, union with Greece 

Other particular snags were exposed during the most recent talks A 
frontier revision was considered Mr Denktash agreed to the principle 
of the Draft Framework which would reduce the Northern or Turkish 
part from its present 37% of the territory to 29%, The exact line is still 
contested Further unresolved points concerned the nature of a future 
boundary Would it be patrolled, if so, by whom? ‘Who might cross it, 
anyone or only certain categories? These issues are vital for both com- 
munities, fearing for their security. What would happen to property, 
could it be returned, even if land or business premises had been used by 
Turkish settlers or new inhabitants in the South? All of this has led to 
the sense of ‘stalemate’, a widening of gulfs and of failure.? But pressures 
remain for those involved to find a way forward 


The United Nations Organisation is foremost among those who need 
and wish to produce a secure settlement. The Secretary General’s efforts 
between 1984 and 1986 have been among the most positive and precise in 
grasping details of an agreement, building on the reality that talks have 
stuttered along for over a decade. The costs for the United Nations are 
high, an estimated one billion US dollars? The pressures on the UN 
personnel are considerable, although hardly comparable to those in the 
Lebanon Scrupulous politeness at the crossing points whatever the 
administrative difficulties and irritants, and periodic closures of the 
frontier, are part of their lives They have to maintain close guard on 
their own quarters and are under regular moral pressure to make con- 
cessions of principle or errors of judgement, implying favour to one side 
or the other. The United Nations would be happy to see an end to the 
present nervous arrangement. 

Among the two communities there has also been a change. Divided by 
an invasion and a frontier, a new recognition has grown. that they differ 
in few respects other than religion. Stories abound illustrating the human 
ingenuity of Greeks and Turks with interests on both sides of the frontier, 
arrangements for the protection and care of property, for the insurance 
of possessions, for the traffic of goods For those few people who are 
allowed to cross the frontier a series of reciprocal arrangements are 
available, for exchanging currency (best done at a particular garage in 
the Northern part of Nicosia) or buying cloth and tailoring Perhaps the 
communities see themselves more clearly now that they are forcibly kept 
apart 

Another paradox of the passage of time has been the growing under- 
standing of the Turkish view of events In 1974 it seemed that a heavily 
armed Turkish army, with a reputation for brutality that went back 
centuries and was perpetuated during the Korean War, had overrun the 
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gentle, commercially minded Greek community. The quiet and persistent 
work of Mr Denktash has done a great deal to change this view and to 
explain the sense of vulnerability of the Turkish Cypriots. Only secure 
agreements could assure them that a umon with Greece would not occur. 
The Turkish army provisionally ensured this Thus ten years later the 
Turks seem less menacing and their position more negotiable despite the 
ever closer association between the Republic of Northern Cyprus and 
Turkey. Diplomatic recognition of this embryo has not been aggressively 
sought since the ‘UDI’ of November 1983 Indeed Mr. Denktash had 
shown himself ready to accept a reduction ın Turkish Cypriot territory, 
a kind of federal relationship with a Turkish vice-president working 
beside a Greek president, and had demonstrated the real scope for 
negotiation, in his response to the UN Draft Framework. 

There are of course other parties involved The island has long had 
international significance. Cyprus retains two British sovereign bases, at 
Dekhalia and Episkopi and the important airbase at Akrotiri within the 
boundaries of the second These are sovereign territories in the sense that 
they are not under Greek administration but that of the Sovereign Base 
Authority Demands have been made for their return to full Cypriot 
authority, and the Greek communists have been foremost in making such 
demands However neither the British government nor the NATO com- 
mand would be happy to lose the valuable facilities which the bases 
afford There are considerable benefits from having a position close to 
the Middle East, only 120 miles from Beirut, 220 from Port-Said and 700 
miles from the nearest point in the Soviet Union. The value is long 
established In the second world war Winston Churchill was adamant 
about the defence of Cyprus The island was important in 1956 at the 
tıme of the Suez campaign. In 1983 the bases had been crucial for the 
organisation of the four power force in Beirut (British, American, French 
and Italian), and remain important in the NATO and Anglo-American 
surveillance of the Middle East. They could not be easily replaced. Yet 
unification and the creation of a federal Cypriot state would be likely to 
mcrease pressures for a revision of the agreement or for British with- 
drawal Although the British remained mactive in a military sense in the 
events of 1974, there is a sense in which their continued presence might 
be of value in the negotiation of an agreement between the two Cypriot 
communities The Turks could see the British as a guarantee for their 
security. In a divided Cyprus the Greek community have also been aware 
of the stability brought by the British bases although perhaps not willing 
to state this too openly The lesson of the 1974 mvasion was that the Turks 
did not encroach on the sovereign bases. This knowledge can only serve 
to encourage the Greeks to see some continuing value mm the British 
presence 


The international importance of the island has grown since 1974 The 
Soviet Union has an interest. The presence of the British bases and the 
existence of the thousands of communist voters on the island have hardly 
escaped notice The Soviet government has a preferred ‘solution’ This 
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would involve a unitary and demilitarised republic Such a state could 
not tolerate the presence of an alien military base. The British bases are 
not tucked away ın a corner of Cyprus, rather like the American base at 
Guantanamo on Cuba, but in the middle of the Greek Cypriot com- 
munity. Greek Cypriots and tourists drive through the middle of the 
Episkopi base every day, visiting sites of historic interest and going about 
their business, Indeed the vulnerability of the bases to attack by terrorists 
was shown in 1986 with an attack at Akrotiri, they are very exposed. 
Thus the Soviet Union would gain from the removal of the bases as a 
result of the creation of a non-aligned Cyprus, with its security guaranteed 
by the United Nations Security Council. There is therefore much at stake 
on this strategically significant island where continued talks between the 
two communities are likely at some future date. The precise terms of any 
negotiation are relevant to several parties, not only the two Cypriot com- 
munities 


NOTES 

1 Official figures for 1985 were 89,310, for 1986 91,013 No distinction was made 
between tourists and others 

2. See the articles by Robert McDonald, ‘Cyprus, another stalemate?’, World Today 
February 1986, and ‘Cyprus the gulf widens’, World Today, November 1986, and 
that by Nancy Crawshaw, ‘Cyprus, a failure in western diplomacy’, World Today, 
February 1984. 

3 Robert McDonald ‘Cyprus; the gulf widens’, World Today, November 1986, p.185. 


[Dr. Peter Savigear is lecturer in Politics, at the University of Leicester. ] 
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APARTHEID'S WHITE VICTIMS 
by Sir John Biggs-Davison, M.P. 


PARTHEID is condemned across the world as a unique evil. It 
A does not follow, however, that South Africa is a uniquely evil 
country. As the Ghanaian economist, George Agittey, wrote in 

The Tunes, 
Some of the remaining support for apartheid may be caused by conditions in 


black Africa itself. When South Africans look across their border they see the 
same atrocities the black African governments accuse them of committing. 


The pass laws in South Africa are abominated They are on the way out 
Mr. Agittey observed that peasants in Ghana could only recently legally 
cross regional borders 


If South Africa savagely expels sts illegal black aliens, as Nigeria recently did, 
or if South Africa resettled some blacks on ‘homelands’ in the midst of a famine, 
as Ethiopia recently attempted, condemnation at the United Nations and in 
Congress would be deafening 


Nearer to South Africa, I myself have seen in Zambia the forcible removal 
of shanty town dwellers from the outskirts of the capital, Lusaka, No 
white clergyman protested. In South Africa churches and trade unions 
are as free as almost anywhere. The South African judiciary is respected 
for rts independence. It has condemned police excesses; and perhaps the 
worst feature of South Africa is the deplorable mentality of many police- 
men of different colours For, alas, the South African Police developed on 
a less humane principal than did the British South Africa Police in Rho- 
desia whose proud boast it used to be that they never opened fire on Afri- 
cans Some speak well of the present Commissioner, General Coetzee, and 
nowadays there are more graduate policemen and more blacks in senior 
posts. As in the Defence Force, you now see whites saluting commissioned 
blacks Yet the power to detain and incarcerate is terrifying. One wonders 
if torture for the purpose of extracting information is routine or an 
occasional lapse that, if detected by senior officers, is, as I was told by the 
Colonel and Major of the Security Police I questioned, severely punished. 
{ argued with them in Pretoria that not only justice but the international 
standing of South Africa would be advanced ıf an element of judicial 
review of detentions were introduced. Under the State of Emergency, all 
is in the hands of the Minister of Justice and the police themselves. 

Police officers such as those I met argued, unlike many whites who 
would hate to be called ‘liberal’, that the State of Emergency and the 
continued detention of Nelson Mandela were essential If, they contended, 
Mr Mandela were released, he might be assassmated by political rivals 
or fall victim to police firing upon some enormous demonstration and 
then the fat would be in the fire On the other hand, his re-entry into 
political activity might create as many problems for the African National 
Congress and the United Democratic Front as for the authorities. 

The ANC is allied with the South African Communist Party which is 
aligned with Moscow It demands ‘one man, one vote in a unitary South 
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Africa’ More than two decades have passed since Nelson Mandela said 
that he had ‘fought against white domination and . . . black domination’ 
and ‘cherished the ideal of a democratic and free society in which all 
persons live together in harmony and with equal opportunities.’ 

The Marxists of the ANC would doubtless substitute, if they came to 
power, the domination of whites by non-whites. But there are ‘national- 
ists’ as well as Marxists in the ANC and other black movements. Dr. 
Motlana, the unofficial ‘Mayor’ of Soweto, disagrees with Archbishop 
Desmond Tutu who has declared himself to be a ‘socialist’. He under- 
stands that economic expansion has been an agency of change and a 
solvent of apartheid Free enterprise can do more to complete its dis- 
solution than political upheaval and international sanctions. 

Isolation and the ignorance ıt breeds are dangerous They can be the 
cause of irrational policy and action. Economic recession and the feeling 
of being a pariah mean that fewer South Africans travel. Even scientists 
and academics are met by boycott The extent and effect of censorship 
and self-censorship are hard to guage; but the media give little foreign 
news, concentrating on what directly affects South Africa or reflects on 
racial troubles or problems of law and order elsewhere, particularly in 
black states or the United States and Britain. Ulster is often thrown in 
the British face I had to retort that in Northern Ireland there is a full 
right of equal expression through the ballot box. 

There was no State of Emergency when I was in South Africa in 1980. 
Yet today everyday dealings between races seemed better than they were 
then In Johannesburg and elsewhere I witnessed warmth and courtesy 
al; round. Why so? Because, whereas many whites used to behave as 
though the blacks just weren’t, they can no longer be ignored, patronised 
or taken for granted. 

In the streets, shops and hotels of Johannesburg and Cape Town, as on 
the beaches of Durban, many barriers, whatever the law says, have been 
broken down But the erosion of apartheid and the advancement of blacks 
in the Defence Force, Police or diplomatic service, and the enrichment 
of blacks through their success and skill in business, only makes more 
glaring the exclusion of most of the population from the making of policy 
for South Africa as a whole 

In the City of Johannesburg — concern in Soweto fear —fear of the 
young ‘comrades’ capable of such fiendishness as ‘the necklace’, fear 
of vigilantes, fear of the Police I chose a bad day to visit Soweto. Ten 
schools had been closed Never has fear been more infectious. A black 
lady of the Urban Foundation (she had seen snow for the first time when 
on a course in Scotland) drove me round some of the Jess dangerous parts 
of the enormous conurbation She was in deadly fear of the ‘comrades’. 

I asked her what they would have against her: was it my white face, 
or was it because she co-operated with the authorities? ‘Oh no,’ she 
replied, ‘it is because I have a car.’ As we drove through, I prayed that 
her car would not break down! As elsewhere, including Northern Ireland, 
terrorism 1s a mixture of revolutionary politics and mafia-type gangster- 
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ism In the South African townships many of the youth are out of control 
It 1s one of the charges against apartheid that the long distances between 
township and work-place means that fathers are too seldom at home, and 
too tired when they are, to exert parental authority. My guide did not 
want the Defence Force withdrawn from the townships She preferred the 
soldiers to the police. On the other hand a dedicated white officer with 
service in Namibia wanted the troops withdrawn ‘The people’s army 
should not be used against the people ° 

Apartheid is a form of ‘socialism’ — without the welfare state Afri- 
kaners have used state power to redress the balance of economic power 
wielded by English-speakers A vast bureaucracy has given ‘outdoor relief” 
to Afrikaners who formerly suffered the same inferiorty as French- 
speakers in another Dominion, Canada Apartheid 1s ‘socialist’ in that it 
decrees where people shall and shall not live, work and open a business 
and where their children shall go to school. The provision of separate 
housing, services and facilities for different population groups is wasteful 
White South Africa bears in consequence a heavy tax burden and is thus 
also a victim of the system. 

President Botha himself said in what 1s called his Rubicon speech of 
15th August, 1985:— 


I am of the opmion that there are too many rules and regulations Even if I 
as State President have the power during the next session of Parliament so as 
to enable me to deregulate ın the interests of the country, I will do so 


Many blacks have a flair for business and want no system that will 
interfere with it. In their book South Africa’ The Solution, Leon Louw 
and Frances Kendal recall that-— 
Where once black farmers took with alacrity to the market economy, western 
technology, literacy and the use of money, and competed as equals with immi- 
grant farmers from Germany and England, there 1s now poverty, malnutrition 
and stagnation Where whites were once dazzled by black entrepreneurship, they 
now look disparagingly at blacks, and pronounce them inherently bad farmers 
and poor entrepreneur 
What went wrong? Why did blacks do so well in the Eastern Cape, and indeed 
through South Africa, in the nmeteenth century and fail so badly in the twentieth 
century? 
The authors find the answer not ın the deterioration of ‘agricultural and 
climatic conditions’, but ın the economic and political changes. Above all, 
they ascribe the loss of economic freedom to the threat that white farmers 
felt that they presented The blacks were better farmers competing with 
white farmers for land Moreover, they were self-sufficient and hence 
not available to work on white farms or in industry — particularly in the 
Transvaal gold mines where their labour was badly needed As a result 
a series of laws were passed, which robbed the blacks of almost all eco- 
nomic freedom. The specific and stated purpose of these laws was to 
prevent blacks from competing with whites and to force them into the 
work force This was the beginning of the ‘black socialism’ which exists 
around South Africa today Not that the white record is wholly base. I 
stayed with a cousin on a coffee farm in Natal Years back the authorities 
had decreed that the area should be for whites and the black farmers 
must be moved. The white farmers successfully resisted this injustice, A 
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leading member of the Natal equivalent of the NFU farms in partnership 
with the black headmaster of a Zulu school. All these are supporters 
of the Indaba sharing with Chief Buthulezi its aim of a united Natal/ 
KwaZulu, based on universal franchise, weighted representation and an 
inter-racial administration. 

Whatever the future economic structure and whatever political system, 
cantonal, confederal or federal, is decided upon, and however rational 
and beneficial ıt may be, it is certain that it cannot succeed if it appears 
to be imposed by white rulers It must be agreed with credible black 
leaders. How can dialogue begin when there is so much bitterness and 
polarisation? It was borne in upon me on many sides that Britain with 
its many historic ties with South Africa could play an invaluable role in 
bringing about, on neutral ground, a meeting which could lead to the 
ending of the system of which whites as well as blacks are victims. 

Sanctions can do nothing to this end. World hostility strengthens Boer 
obstinacy. True, increasing malnutrition affects poorer whites as well. 
White children are being charitably fed. White adults are now doing heavy 
jobs and depriving the blacks of this employment If the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, on his first visit to South Africa, had seen beyond the Cape 
Town Cathedral and the (old) Crossroads to the countryside where, after 
years of drought, blacks are close to starvation, he might have thought 
fit to denounce sanctions as immoral and un-Christian 
Postscript 

Since the above was written President Botha has turned down the 
Indaba’s pian for a non-racially-governed Natal/KwaZulu and, ın protest 
at his Government’s policy, Dr Denis Worral has resigned the London 
Embassy to fight the General Election as an independent candidate It was 
Dr. Worrall who, as Chairman of the Constitutional Committee of the 
President’s Council, did much to design the constitution which abolished 
the South African Senate and placed Coloured and Indian Houses of 
Parliament alongside the white House of Assembly The black political 
leaders remain outside. Mrs Thatcher has suggested that leaders of the 
Organisation of African Unity might help to open dialogue between them 
and the South African Government Certainly, the United Kingdom ıs the 
power equipped by history and interest to play the broker 


[Sir John Biggs-Davison ıs Conservative Member of Parliament for 
Epping Forest ] 
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CONTRACEPTION, THE AGENDA FOR THE FUTURE 
by J. A. Loraine 


HE world population crisis first began to force its way into public 
T attention during the 1950s. Since then it has been the focus of 
mounting attention both from official bodies and from prestigious 
individuals. Thus the UN Department of Economic & Social Affairs is on 
record as saying that population ‘is at the heart of our very existence’. The 
US Academy of Sciences was concerned that if current trends continued 
either the birth rate must fall or the death rate must go back up Lord 
Caradon, former British UN representative, proclaimed that 1f we failed 
to deal with population all our political and economic achievements would 
be swept away ‘like sand castles before the advancing tide ° 

The 20th century has been an epoch of massive reproduction with 
numbers rising from 1,500 million in 1900 to 5,000 million ın 1987, Given 
this situation the pivotal importance of contraception needs no emphasis 
Contraception 1s above all necessary to act as a brake on population 
growth and as such it 1s an essential component of any population policy. 
But it is also required at a personal level to enable men and women to 
achieve the best possible control over their reproductive processes. 

Given the nature of the population problem it might have been antici- 
pated that flair and ingenuity would have attended contraceptive research 
and that the tempo of new discovery would have been rapid But this has 
not been so Instead, work on reproductive biology has been uneven, 
erratic, sluggish and often completely non-productive Some major 
advances have undoubtedly been made — and here the Pull is the out- 
standing example But elsewhere new ideas have not flourished and this, 
together with exiguous funding at the global level, has sometimes led to 
apathy, disillusionment and frustration amongst research workers. 

The literature on contraceptive methods is very large indeed and con- 
tams many admirable reviews, some of them quite recent. The present 
article makes no attempt to be comprehensive and limits itself to three 
possible approaches to the future — hormonal contraception, pregnancy 
vaccination and the male pill A short section on the importance and 
practice of breast feeding now and in the future is also included. 

There has probably been more research on the oral contraceptive Pill 
and more written about it than any other drug in human history. Gregory 
Pincus and his collaborators pioneered this work in the late 1950s and the 
first human trials were conducted in Haiti and Puerto Rico Since then 
some 150 million women around the world are believed to have used the 
Pill and in the late 1970s, a time which represented the high watermark 
of usage, 80 to 100 million women were taking it and the medication was 
available either on or off prescription in 150 countries. Over two decades 
of usage there has been a gradual reduction in the daily dosage of the 
female hormones (oestrogen and progesterone) contained in the Pill; this 
has resulted ın better control of the menstrual cycle and some overall 
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reduction in side effects. 

In the mid and late 1980s the use of the Pill at the global level remains 
relatively high. In China from a population of 1,050 million 6%, were 
believed to be taking it, in Indonesia with 168 million 30°; in the USA 
with 240 million 16%. 

Yet side effects and significant health risks have plagued the use of the 
Pil from its early days. In the 1960s cardiovascular problems including 
high blood pressure, venous thrombosis, strokes and heart attacks had 
been shown to be associated with the oestrogenic component of the Pill. 
In the 1970s and 1980s attention became focused on risk factors resulting 
from the progestogenic material in the medication and here too a massive 
and somewhat disturbing literature came into being. 

Cancer of different types associated with Pill usage has of course, been 
the nigger in the woodpile for more than two decades. Breast cancer has 
been the most hotly debated and some of the data remain highly contro- 
versial. However, in the words of a recognised international authority, 
Professor E Diczfalusy of Stockholm, ‘at least three major cohort studies 
indicate that combined Pills do not affect substantially the overall risk 
of developing breast cancer.’ On the other hand a reduction in the 
incidence of cervical erosion and uterine cancers in Pill users is now 
definitely established although vis-à-vis cancer of the cervix uteri some 
increased risk is possible; depending very much on socio-economic factors. 

Given the somewhat sombre outlook regarding the Pill it is scarcely 
surprising that much of the research ın steriod contraception in recent 
years has been devoted to devising alternative approaches of delivery. 
Those which are likely to continue ın the future include mjectables, steroid 
implants and vaginal rings. 

Experience with injectables dates back to the early 1960s and the 
favoured compound has been medroxyprogesterone acetate (Depo Pro- 
vera, DMPA). DMPA has been used as a contraceptive by over 10 
million women around the world; its next most popular analogue is 
Norethisterone oenanthate (NET OEN) which has been utilised on a 
much smaller scale and mainly in developed countries. Both DMPA and 
NET OEN prevent the shedding of the egg by acting through the hypo- 
thalamic area of the brain but they also have direct contraceptive effects 
on the uterus, tubes and cervix. DMPA which has been endorsed by the 
World Health Organisation and the International Planned Parenthood 
Federation, 1s currently available in 80 countries. It has become especially 
popular in the Third World where denizens have, of course, much prev- 
lous experience of techniques such as vaccination and antibiotic admin- 
istration 

Injectables have considerable advantages as contraceptives. They are 
independent of sexual intercourse and unlike other techniques such as 
condoms, caps and intrauterine device, they do not require genital hand- 
ling. Their major limitations are firstly their propensity to cause the 
subject to gain weight and secondly the fact that they can disrupt the 
menstrual cycle and cause heavy and irregular bleeding. 
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In recent years acute media controversy has beset injectables. Their 
safety has been questioned; their effect on future fertility has been argued; 
the dispute has had overtones of racism and the women’s rights movement 
has been involved. Despite the increasing politicisation of the issue no 
valid reasons have been adduced for its continuation and the latter must 
be roundly deplored. In the words of the World Health Organisation 
‘chnical evidence for more than 15 years of use shows no additional and 
possibly fewer adverse effects (from injectables) than are found with other 
hormonal methods of contraception’. 

Research ıs proceeding actively in many countries on hormonal 
ımplants Their major advantage ıs of course, to exert a prolonged effect 
and much ingenuity has been invested in devising suitable materials for 
delivery of the materials, Interest has been mainly focussed on the female 
hormone progesterone and its derivatives The aim has been to permit 
controlled and continuous release over long periods of time and to main- 
tain adequate contraceptive levels for many years Another advantage of 
implants ıs their adaptability as a contraceptive method and they can be 
readily removed prior to their normal exhaustion should the woman wish 
to become pregnant. 

Implants could well have a bright future in the contraceptive arena 
and might be ın wide use by the early 21st century. Already in Finland 
a substance called Norplant and containing the material laevonorgestrel, 
has been approved for general use and is gaining wide popularity 

Another delivery system involving release of hormones from vaginal 
rings has been under investigation for more than two decades, Absorption 
of the hormones from the ring into the blood stream 1s claimed to be 
satisfactory. Also, the ring can remain m situ for long periods of time 
without much disturbance of the menstrual cycle. As with implants the 
global outlook for rings 1s not unpromising provided adequate toxicological 
studies are performed with special reference to their effect on blood fats 
Control of bleeding patterns, though reasonable, needs to be improved 
before general acceptability can be guaranteed By the 21st century 
advances of this type can be expected. 

As is well known Edward Jenner developed vaccination against 
smallpox as long ago as the 1780s, and in the field of reproduction 
immunological development leading to the production of an antifertility 
vaccine has traditionally intrigued research workers There would be 
several advantages about such a vaccine It would have the potential to 
provide long term protection; 1t would not require the participation of 
trained physicians; it could be admınıstered by paramedical staff and it 
would be especially useful in the Third World whose citizens are already 
well accustomed to practices of this kind. 

In the 1970’s there was a flurry of activity about antihormonal vaccines, 
interest being mainly focused on a substance known as Human Chorionic 
Gonadotrophin (HCG) a material produced by the placenta (afterbirth) 
during pregnancy and found in large quantities in the blood and urine of 
pregnant women Vaccination against a part of the HCG molecule was 
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shown in the USA to be successful in preventing pregnancy in baboons. 
There was considerable optimism that similar results might be obtained 
in the human female but sadly when the method was tested clinically in 
India serious problems arose. There was great variation in the individual 
response to the vaccine; a variety of unexpected side effects was noted; the 
overall protection of a female against pregnancy was inadequate, Soon 
the clinical trials had to be abandoned and as of this writing they have not 
been resumed on any significant scale. 

Other approaches to pregnancy vaccination exist and those based on 
male sperm seem quite promising. Here intervention could theoretically 
take place at a number of sıtes — during the formation and production 
of sperm in the testes, during maturation in the organ known as the 
epididymus, during fertilisation of sperm and egg and in the woman’s 
reproductive tract. Some sperm antigens have already been prepared and 
techniques of genetic engineering are being applied to this field. However, 
clinical application of such methods seems a long way off. 

In 1987 success with pregnancy vaccination remains elusive. But were 
it eventually to become feasible it would constitute one of the major bio- 
medical advances of recent decades. 

Fertility control in men is, of course, just as important as in women. 
Yet so far research in this area has been largely non-productive Enthus- 
1asm has been significantly lacking and global funding for the project has 
been exiguous by any standards. 

Yet there have been some promising leads. Combinations of steriod 
hormones (usually progesterone and the male sex hormone testosterone) 
have been shown to diminish or abolish formation of sperm. But most 
of these preparations have side effects, the major problem being loss of 
libido 

In the early 1970s a potent compound cyproterone acetate was briefly 
m the limelight and was hatled by many as the male pill of the future. 
It was a potent antagonist to testosterone and it rapidly reduced the sperm 
count in the majority of subjects But again there were side effects; libido 
was reduced and more seriously there were doubts about its overall 
contraceptive efficacy 

Much excitement surrounded the discovery and marketing of gossypol 
in China in the early 1970s. This material was derived from a yellow 
pigment, a basic ingredient of cotton seed oJ. Gossypol is very plentiful 
at the global level, there bemg 25 kg for everyone on earth. Early reports 
on its use were highly optimistic and many medical investigators claimed 
that it would be the answer to the global population problem. By 1979 
4,000 normal males had been given gossypol in China, by 1981 the figure 
had risen to 10,000. There was definite evidence that gossypol had strong 
antispermatogenic activity, this bemg demonstrated in over 90% of cases. 
Its mode of action seemed clear, acting centrally on the testes to prevent 
male hormone secretion. But again there were side effects. Some of those 
treated lost their appetite and complained of giddiness and undue fatigue; 
loss of libido was noted in a number of cases and in a few there was 
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outright paralysis of limbs probably due to deficiency of potassium in the 
blood. Gossypol, therefore, had a relatively short-lived popularity Never- 
theless the work was important because it held the possibility that 
analogues passing the antispermatogenic activity of gossypol but lacKing 
its side effects might eventually be prepared. 

Is there a possibility that a breakthrough in this field could occur before 
the 21st century? Only history can be the arbiter here. 

From time immemorial it has been known that conception is unlikely 
when a woman is nursing her baby. Yet as of 1987 the practice of breast 
feeding is declining at the global level. Indeed only in a few hunter 
gathering societies — the 'Kung in the Kalahari Desert in Africa and 1s0- 
lated tribes in Papua New Guinea and a few areas of Latin America — it 
is used as a major fertility regulatimg mechanism Under such circum- 
stances it would appear to be highly effective. For example, the !Kung 
have an average completed family size of only 4.7 children; their average 
birth interval is approximately four years Given their relatively high 
infantile mortality rate it would take 300 years for the !Kung population 
to double 

The decline in breast feeding pari passu with the sharp rise in supple- 
mentary feeding has had major global effects, The first concerns health 
and 1s reflected in high infantile mortality rates in many parts of the Third 
World The second relates to population especially in Africa. Here the 
drift from breast feeding and the loss of the braking effect on conception 
which follows in its wake has contributed to a massive rise in the 
growth of numbers and as a consequence the carrying capacity of the 
continent has been severely damaged. 

One point must continuously be stressed, namely that breast feeding 
is an exceedingly important check on maternal fertility. Indeed as of 1987 
probably more pregnancies are prevented in this way than by any other 
family planning method 

In developed countries a relatively small proportion of women now 
breast feed and numbers are declining year by year. This is probably due 
to a number of factors Urbanisation is proceeding steadily; there 1s an 
ever increasing proportion of working mothers; breast milk subsitutes are 
readily available and there are the pervasive effects of advertising through 
the mass media. Also, Western women tend to look with disfavour on 
breast feeding in public, becoming embarrassed and convinced that such a 
practice detracts from their femininity 

The rate of contraceptive usage in the Third World has been estimated 
at 20% If this 1s so, 80% of the community must be dependent on natural 
forms of birth control and here breast feeding 1s undoubtedly the most 
important But even ın developing countries breast feeding 1s on the 
wane Thus in Taiwan between 1966 and 1980 ıt fell by 40%, (from 90% 
to 50%) and the average duration of lactation plummeted from 14.6 
to 88 months; in Thailand between 1969 and 1979 the drop was from 22 
to 17 months In the Third World the pace setters in the stampede from 
breast to bottle feeding have been urbanised, educated and reasonably 
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affluent women, often the leaders of such societies. 

What does the future hold if Third World women continue to abandon 
breast feeding at the present rate and if modern contraceptive methods 
are adopted too slowly? The result can only be baneful in the extreme 
as far as global demography 1s concerned. Thus in Bangladesh where only 
9% of women use any form of contraception and where the average 
duration of menstrual stoppage during lactation is 18.5 months, in order 
to decrease this period to six months the use of contraceptives would have 
to rise five fold, a truly Herculean task in such a society Kenya 1s the 
most rapidly growing country in the world in terms of population; num- 
bers are increasing at 4%, per annum and could well double ın less than 
20 years. Currently only 7% of Kenyan women use any form of birth 
control and were the contraceptive effect of breast feeding to be further 
eroded the population situation in Kenya would become even more 
serious 

The dechne in breast feeding 1s a global tragedy. It is yet another 
factor pushing the planet nearer to the mm of catastrophe and further 
increasing the human predicament in the late 20th century. The prognosis 
for breast feeding is not good and one would be foolhardy to predict any 
change in direction in the foreseeable future. 
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COUNTRIES IN DEBT 
by B. Narpati 


OST debtor countries with young populations and a high return on 

M investment have now lost the ability to import capital to the extent 

they were used to do until the late 1970s. It is equally damaging 

to the world economy to have these countries borrowing too little as it 
was when they were borrowing too much 

It 1s in the interest of the world community as a whole that industrial 
nations accelerate the rescheduling of debts, develop new techniques to 
channel savings to the Third World, and find ways to include acceptable 
developing-country debt in the current international securities boom 

Discussions for strengthening the debt strategy highlight the crucial 
short-term problem of how IMF adjustment programmes should be altered 
for banks to resume lending. Clearly, more flexibility 1s called for The 
changes in the IMF approach in the recent Mexican case seem to indicate 
a reappraisal of the banks’ relationship with the IMF. The greatly 
expanded flexibility built into the Mexican programme 1s a major 
departure from past IMF programmes. 

The basic idea, ın the Mexican case, is the IMF’s attempt to ‘person- 
alize’ the adjustment programme, and the bank loans going with it, to the 
particular needs and circumstances of Mexico as an oll-exporting country. 
The main novelty ıs the idea of a compensatory finance facility commit- 
ting lenders to increase their funds if oil prices fell below a certain level. 
And in order to finance larger financial gaps than in oil-importing 
countries, discussions are being held so as to provide new money packages, 
restructuring facilities and systematic rescheduling of official debt. 

This type of arrangement is much more growth-orientated than the 
traditional Fund programmes 

The second recent set of proposals to strengthen that strategy is the 
partial bail out idea, put forward in June 1986, by United States Senator 
Bradley at the Zurich Monetary Conference As Mr. Bradley sees ıt, the 
problem is that any programme excluding debt or mterest relief cuts 
itself off from the only prospect of restoring growth 

There are other examples But they all have in common the debtor 
countries’ needs for new money and some sort of debt relief 

The fall in oil prices in 1986 caused difficulties to the exporting debtors 
and their creditors Mexico illustrates the need for international co- 
ordination Agreement on a financing package was reached last summer 
with the IMF and the banks’ Advisory Committee. Some banks remain 
that have yet to agree to participate ın the new money package. 

Innovations like the oi contingency provision are widely seen as 
concessions to Mexico The debt problems have been handled on a 
case-by-case basis for the past five years There 1s no alternative to finding 
individual solutions to individual cases The return to normality is likely 
to take much longer than was foreseen in 1982 or 1983. A variety of new 
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ideas may provide a way forward. Such possibilities include debt-equity 
conversions, and securitisation of outstanding debt. The banking com- 
munity itself may look at the question of burden-sharing. 

Debt rescheduling makes sense only if followed by workable adjustment 
programmes The integrity of these programmes should be maintained 
and any attempt to weaken conditionality will be counter-productive for 
debtors and the longer-term credibility of the Fund and the World Bank 

Late in January 1987 the ‘Paris Club’ of creditor governments arranged 
rescheduling for Brazil of $4 billion in near-term payments without 
requiring agreement with the IMF. The agreement embodies an exchange 
for an ‘enhanced relationship’ between Brazil and the IMF. 

The current year will not be an easy one There is concern over the 
failure of some debtors to maintain their earlier success in adjusting 
However, a number of countries in Latin America and Africa are carrying 
out ambitious adjustment programmes with some success For most 
indebted countries the prospect of a return to market borrowing remains 
a remote possibility 

According to M Pierre Languentin, the international financial system 
would not survive without damage another crisis similar to that of 
1982-83. As in the Mexican case, the lead clearly has to come from some 
governments and from international financial organisations. 

Austerity and growth in debtor countries need time to take effect. It is 
vital in the coming years that public and private financial institutions co- 
operate in the general effort. Close co-operation of all parties and lot 
of patience with slow progress are essential to any solution to the debt 
problem. 

M Jacques de Larosiére, the outgoing managing director of the IMF, 
was much praised for his initiatives in containing the debt crisis, The 
eulogy, at a farewell dinner, mentioned among other things new forms of 
co-operation between the Fund and debtor countries and the groundwork 
for the development of the concept of adjustment with growth. 
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THE ‘OPEN DOOR’ PRISON PROBLEM 
by Andrew Rutherford 


relentless growth in the prison population which has leapt by 

130%, since 1950 In March 1987 a record number of 49,300 
people were held in prison The sharpest increase took place during the 
1960’s, but during the 70’s concerted efforts were made to reduce prison 
population size Partly by legislative activity but mostly by means of 
exhortation, ministers and officials had some measure of success in 
creating an ethos which discouraged an expanding prison system The 
average annual increase in the prison population during the 1970’s was 
just under 1% compared with 4 4% in the previous decade. The Home 
Office, at the time, described reduction of the prison population as a 
particular preoccupation of criminal policy. Vigorous affirmation of the 
theme was given by Roy Jenkins, as Home Secretary, in July 1975: ‘The 
prison population now stands at 40,500. It has never been higher If it 
should rise to, say 42,000, conditions in the system would approach the 
intolerable, and drastic action to relieve the position would be inescapable 
We are perilously close to that position now We must not justi sit and 
wait for it to happen If we can prevent it, we must do so’ (In 1986 Roy 
Jenkins told the annual general meeting of the Howard League that, in 
the event, the intolerable was tolerated and the inescapable was side- 
stepped ) 

This ‘standstill’ policy thrust was pursued for two years into the first 
Thatcher administration The then Home Secretary, William Whitelaw, 
declared in February 1981 ‘It is I think common ground that a continued 
increase in the prison population could not be sustained So, on present 
trends, I should be obliged to consider what legislative measures could be 
taken’ But by the end of 1981 ‘standstill’ policy had been abandoned 
Mr Whitelaw’s law and order motion at the Conservative Party Con- 
ference was defeated and the decision was made, ın effect, to allow the 
prison population to rise to any level set by the courts Mr Whitelaw 
told the House of Commons in March 1982: ‘We are determined to ensure 
that there will be room in the prison system for every person whom the 
judges and magistrates decide should go there, and we will contmue to 
do whatever is necessary for that purpose.’ This ‘open door’ approach 
to prison population size was given shrill encouragement by Mr White- 
law’s successor, Leon Brittan, especially in a memorable performance 
at the Conservative Party Conference in 1983 Although the shift in 
policy priorities predated his becoming Home Secretary, Bmitain’s style 
and rhetoric sent an unambiguous signal to the courts and other decision- 
makers across the criminal process 

The present Home Secretary, Douglas Hurd, has, ın more measured 
language, endorsed the ‘open door’ approach ‘TI do not assert the sug- 
gestion that we can devise an arbitrary figure, which, in principle, repre- 
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sents a ‘right’ level of imprisonment; or that in England and Wales we 
have exceeded such a theoretical level . . I do not believe that the way 
to reduce this number (it was on 30 1 87 47,000) is to tell the courts whom 
they may send to prison or for how long’ While Mr. Hurd observed that 
‘custody should in less serious cases be used sparingly’ he has remained 
unwilling to place restrictions on the judiciary 

The central component of the Government’s policy is the prison- 
building programme. The plan for ten new prisons developed by William 
Whitelaw has been doubled by Brittan and Hurd bringing the total 
number of places available by the mid 1990’s to about 56,000. The 
prison-building programme rests upon a three-fold rationale, namely, to 
eliminate overcrowding; to provide ‘integral sanitation’, by which is 
meant unrestricted access to toilets, and to meet projected increases in 
prison population size However, by early 1987 it was apparent that, 
despite the vast capital expenditure programme, the Home Office is 
likely to be unsuccessful on all three counts. Ministerial statements about 
being ‘on course’ to end overcrowding by the end of the decade have 
become less evident. Indeed, the Home Office acknowledged to the 
National Audit Office in 1985 that the elimination of overcrowding does 
not mean what it says but means matching available places with the 
average daily prison population But the Public Accounts Committee is 
doubtful that even this objective will be achieved by the end of the 
decade, or one might add by the end of the century Allocation policy 
between local and ‘training prisons’ has in recent years resulted in high 
levels of overcrowding in some prisons, even when an equivalence of 
places and population exists, as in 1973 Progress on improving the level 
of sanitation is likely to be no more satisfactory Sir Brian Cubbon, 
Permanent Secretary at the Home Office, told the Public Accounts 
Committee in February 1986 that in 1991 just under 20,000 places will 
still lack access to sanitation, and that this will be the case for 15,600 
places in 1999 Priority has been given to increasing places over improv- 
ing conditions Indeed the trade-off between capacity and conditions has 
invariably, in recent years, been made in favour of capacity Finally, it 
1s likely that the total number of places in the mid-1990’s will still fall 
short of the prison population. The most recently published projections 
put the prison population at between 52,000 and 58.000 in 1994 (the 
lower figure is adjusted by demographic factors) Given the Govern- 
ment’s ‘open door’ penal policy, even the higher of these projections may 
be shown to be an underestimate Without a major shift of policy the 
prison population may exceed 70,000 before the end of the century 


In addition to pressing ahead with the prison building programme, 
Douglas Hurd has, more constructively, identified unsentenced remand 
prisoners as one segment of the prison population where special efforts 
at reduction should be made The remand population grew from 5,600 
to 9,700 between 1975-85, at four and a half times the rate of increase 
of the prison population generally Unconvicted persons account for 80% 
of this the remand population and the Home Office projections suggest 
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further rapid growth by 1994 (Unconvicted males are projected, on the 
demographic model to rise to 12,600 in 1994, an increase of 61% com- 
pared with 14% for the prison population generally) The emerging 
strategy consists of: (1) Action to increase the capacity of the courts, 
especially at the Crown Court level, so as to reduce waiting periods, (i) 
Statutory time limits for bringing cases to trial, provided for under the 
Prosecution of Offences Act 1985. A scheme 1s to be introduced in April 
1988, (ui) Reducing the burden on magistrates’ courts by a fixed penalty 
scheme, (1v) Greater consistency to be sought across the country in the 
use of remands in custody This point ıs especially interesting, given the 
particular reluctance of this Government to challenge the courts Insuffi- 
cient as these measures are, at least on the remand front Mr. Hurd is 
expressing anxiety. But action 1s urgently required on a much broader 
front. 

A new and concerted policy direction needs to be established which 
would have as its central purpose a substantial reduction in the size of the 
prison population Reductions would be sought not only in the remand 
population, but also with respect to less serious property offenders and 
persons under the age of 21. The reductionist policy would have thred 
main components, namely legislative initiatives on sentencing policy; the 
development of minimum and legally enforceable prison standards; halt- 
ing the prison-building programme. 

Establishing a sentencing framework 1s the proper task of Parliament. 
Bolder legislative efforts are required which go beyond the preliminary 
steps in the Criminal Justice Act 1982 which set forth criteria to be 
satisfied in imposing custodial sentences on persons aged 14-21 A more 
principled approach would focus on what American penologists refer to 
as the ‘m-out’ decision, but would also address the length of custodial 
sentences One way forward is for Parliament to establish a new forum, 
such as a sentencing council, to undertake this task It is a task that 
requires calm and coherent reflection and should not be shaped by 
hysterical campaigns in the media The sentencing decision would remain 
with the judiciary but reasons would be given for any departures from 
the guidelines. A further feature, as ın Minnesota, might be that in 
drawing up the ‘sentencing grid’ account would be taken of existing 
prison capacity 

The second strand would be to ensure that a single prison place be 
used only for one person This is an unwritten but strictly enforced rule 
1n the Netherlands and in some other European countries Such a stan- 
dard would serve two crucial purposes It would ensure that prison 
capacity sets the ceiling on prison population size. It would also ensure 
that overcrowding does not occur. To this basic standard others would 
be added, covering such matters as the amount of time spent 1n cell, 
health, contacts with the outside world and use of time These standards 
would require legislative force so as to be enforceable by the courts 


The prison building programme sends a signal to the courts, prosecutors 
and police that additional capacity is becoming available This 1s precisely 
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the wrong signal if prison 1s to be reserved for the more serious offenders. 
There are currently some 41,000 places and a reductionist policy would 
probably require this total to be cut. Some of the resources committed 
to expanding the prison estate would be switched to upgrading existing 
conditions. Underlining the decision to reduce rather than increase the 
prison system’s capacity 1s the acceptance that the prison population is 
and should be a matter of political choice and should not be determined 
by drift and inertia 

Objections to the reductionist course have been recently articulated by 
Douglas Hurd. In a speech to the Prison Reform Trust in 1986 he 
attacked what he called the ‘school of thought which would place the 
emphasis on containing demand’ on three grounds 

(i) There is no ‘right’ level of imprisonment, maintains Mr. Hurd. It 
simply cannot be said that this country has too many prisoners He 
dismisses any contribution to penal policy made by international com- 
parisons This ıs the ultrmate doctrinaire ‘open door’ position. It follows 
that it is a matter of indifference as to whether the prison population of 
England and Wales exceeds, as a proportion of the general population, 
that of Turkey or for that matter, the USSR. 


Gi) Secondly, Mr Hurd argues that reliance on controlling the demand 
for prison places ignores the ‘underlying’ increase 1n the level of recorded 
crime But this presupposes that there is an invariable relationship 
between crime and the prison population Recorded indictable offences 
more than doubled between 1908-38 but the average daily prison popu- 
lation fell over this period from 22,000 to 11,000 In 1908 49% of persons 
sentenced for indictable offences received prison sentences By 1938 19% 
were so sentenced Or consider the experience of the Netherlands between 
1950-1978 where a four-fold increase m recorded ‘penal code’ offences 
coincided with a decline of about 60%, in the prison population. In both 
examples the rise in recorded crime was counteracted by decisions within 
the crimmal justice process: ın the case of pre-war England a shift 
occurred in sentencing practice, in the Netherlands there was greatly 
increased diversion of offenders away from the courts at the prosecutorial 
stage. 

(iii) Finally, Mr Hurd takes refuge in a contentious constitutional 
proposition. He observes that sentencing 1s ‘rightly seen in this country 
as a matter for the judiciary’ But this ıs to ignore that the ultimate 
responsibility for the determination of sentencing policy resides with 
Parliament. A more valid constitutional position is surely set forth by 
Andrew Ashworth ‘There is no constitutional inappropriateness in the 
legislature delegating its policy-making function to the judiciary; what 
1s inappropriate is any assumption that this function ıs by mght that of 
the judiciary, for there 1s no constitutional bar to legislation on any 
aspect of sentencing policy’ (Sentencing and Penal Policy, 1983, p96) 


Reductionist policy challenges the conventional assumption that the 
size of the prison population 1s inevitably ‘demand-led’ Ge determined 
by the courts and less directly by other deciston-makers in the criminal 
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ENGLAND’S GREATEST ART CRITIC 
by Derek Stanford 


USKIN is of perennial interest; more persuasive, more charming — 
more balanced in extremity—than either of those nineteenth- 
century reformers Carlyle or Tolstoy. If his programme of social 

improvement still seems high-minded, it was less severe in its final analysis 
than was that of Marx, and without that touch of extremism and fana- 
ticism which mark the other three figures 

But it is not as a social thinker that he first deserves attention today, 
but as a critic of the arts who, when all his mistakes are numbered, 
remains the greatest English writer to have permanently enriched this 
genre. 

Ruskin was almost certainly the most emotional man to become dis- 
tinguished as a critic of visual and plastic works; the only possible parallel 
being with Baudelaire, excelling like Ruskin as stylist, appreciator and 
thinker: both of them prose-poets and proponents of first principles. In 
the words of Oscar Wilde: ‘the critic as artist’ 

Unlike so many commentators on painting and architecture, Ruskin 
brought to the subject a restless curiosity of mind and eye. He saw more 
than most men saw, and he thought more than most men about what he 
saw Add to this the perturbation of his feelings existing in a tempera- 
ment registering an unusually high or low level of the emotional thermo- 
meter (recordings of his manic-depressive nature), and note that these 
feelings surfaced and were then triggered off by man-made or natural 
environment (the ugliness or beauty of towns, cities, landscapes), and by 
the impact of all the arts, and we have the sort of man who was Ruskin 
the critic. 

A master of methodizing detail, he never succeeded — hard though he 
tried —in elaborating a unifying intellectual system Keen perception, 
individual taste, responsive imagination and deep feeling were to remain 
throughout his life the chief ingredients feeding his criticism. Kenneth 
Clark — an enthusiastic but discrimmating Ruskin fan — has shown us 
where Ruskin’s weakness as an artist lay; namely, in his frequent inability 
to grasp the over-all sense of composition —his failure to see the wood 
for the trees. Yet, strangely enough, just this interception enabled him to 
evade the snare of classical-academic ‘good taste’ (the notion that pictures 
should somehow reveal an imitation or synthesis of the great masters of 
the past) and not to fall for the lure of what was to become a modernist 
version of this fallacy: the theory of ‘significant form’ as propounded by 
Roger Fry and Clive Bell 

Some twenty years after the pronunciamento by these two critics, 
Herbert Read pointed out in Art Now how there were certain kinds of 
great painting (and he instanced one or two works by Pieter Breughel I) 
whose unity could not be reduced to structural composition as Roger Fry 
and Clive Bell had declared It was, he said, rather a matter of emotionally 
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atmospheric or poetic unity which gave the picture the point of impact 
Now just such a shadowing forth of this conception 1s to be found in a 
passage of Ruskin concerning a Victorian favourite: Landseer’s The Old 
Shepherd’s Chief Mourner 
Here the exquisite execution of the glossy and crisp hair of the dog, the bright 
sharp touching of the green bough beside it, the clear painting of the wood of 
the coffin and the folds of the blanket, are language — language clear and expres- 
sive in the highest degree But the close pressure of the dog’s breast against the 
wood, the convulsive clinging of the paws, which has dragged the blanket off 
the trestle, the total powerlessness of the head laid, close and motionless, upon 
its folds, the fixed and tearful fall of the eye in its utter hopelessness, the rigidity 
of response which marks that there has been no motion nor change ın the trance 
of agony since the last blow was struck on the coffin lid, the quietness and gloom 
of the chamber, the spectacles marking the place where the Bible was last closed, 
indicating how lonely had been the life, how unwatched the departure, of him 
who 1s now laid solitary in his sleep, — these are all thoughts — thoughts by 
which the picture 1s separated at once from hundreds of equal ment, as far as 
mere painting goes, by which it ranks as a work of high art, and stamps 1ts 
author, not as the neat imutator of the texture of a skin, or the fold of a 
drapery, but as the Man of Mind 


The language of this passage, with its mtrusive Victorian capitals con- 
cerning ‘the Mind of Man’ (an irrelevance ın most writing upon art) is 
such that the reader may find difficulty ın envisaging ıt as a progenitor of 
Herbert Read’s ‘poetic unity’ By employing the language of psychology 
which some art theorists have favoured, the picture can be said to con- 
stitute a ‘gestalt’ or ‘organized whole with qualities different from those 
of its components separately considered ’ 

This particular tear-jerker by Landseer may not be quite to our taste 
today, but ıt is all the more indicative of Ruskin’s statement of a paint- 
ing’s requirement (significant finality of effect), since in other passages he 
shewed himself highly critical of this now fallen demi-god of the mid- 
Victorian Olympus — the Queen and Prince Albert’s favourite painter 


In our modern treatment of the dog (such a creature as one discovers in ‘Dignity 
and Impertinence’) of which the prevailing tendency 1s marked by Landseer, the 
interest taken in him ıs disproportionate to that taken in man, and leads to a 
somewhat trivial mingling of sentiment, or warping by caricature, giving up the 
true nature of the animal for the sake of a pretty thought or pleasant jest 
Neither Titian nor Velasquez ever jest, and though Veronese jests gracefully 
and tenderly, he never for an instant oversteps the absolute facts of nature But 
the English painter looks for sentiment or jest primarily, and reaches both by a 
feebly romantic taint of fallacy, except in one or two simple and touching pic- 
tures, such as The Shepherd’s Chief Mourner 


The passage in praise of The Old Shepherd’s Chief Mourner contains 
within 1t a perception of these two elements — particularizing detail and 
an over-all sense of poetry — which was to make Ruskin the champion of 
the Pre-Raphaelites and led him to speak of William Holman Hunt’s The 
Light of the World — that artist’s single perfect religious picture, an 
unconscious irony imbued with deep elegiac feeling and substantiated by 
intricate itemization — as ‘one of the very noblest works of sacred art ever 
produced ın this or any other age ’ 

Ruskin, as a critic who was a keen amateur botanist and geologist, 
brought a microscope to the presentation of nature in art — a scientific 
instrument held in a disciplined draughtsman’s hand and employed by a 
man with the eye of a poet. 
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No small delight in studying Ruskin ıs the realization of how wrong 
we mostly are concerning his special shibboleths. We think of him in his 
role of critic, as a man who sought relentlessly to equate Beauty with 
Goodness and ended up with subordinating the former to the latter. This 
might well be the just impression of some one who had read him so far 
and no further —a position which, in fact, gave an ethical guarantee to 
the first volume of Modern Painters ın the eyes of the earnest Victorian 
reader The fact ıs, however, that he suffered (or should we say ‘enjoyed’?) 
a ‘de-conversion’ in 1858 in which he was ‘bowled over by Paolo 
Veronese’s picture of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba’. The process had 
1s religious counterpart by his attending ‘a dismal service in Waldensien 
Chapel’, and feeling he had put that part of his heritage and upbringing 
behind him. Thereafter he wrote in praise of dynamic physicality as 
something distinguishing most great poets and painters. 


Certainly ıt seems intended that strong and frank animality, rejecting all ten- 
dency to asceticism, monachism, pietism, and so on, should be connected with 
the strongest mtellects Dante, indeed, 1s severe, at least, of all nameable great 
men, he 1s the severest I know But Homer, Shakespeare, Tintoret, Veronese, 
Titian, Michael Angelo, Sir Joshua, Rubens, Velasquez, Correggio, Turner, are 
all of them boldly Animal Francia and Angelico and all the purists, however 
beautiful, are poor weak creatures in comparison I don’t understand it, one 
would have thought purity gave strength, but ıt doesn’t A good, stout, self- 
commanding, magnificent Animality 1s the make for poets and artists, it seems 
to me 

Has God made faces beautiful and limbs strong, and created these strange, 
fiery, fantastic energies, and created the splendour of substance and love of it, 
created gold, and pearls, and crystal, and the sun that makes them gorgeous, 
and filled human fancy with all splendid thoughts, and given to the human 
touch its power of placing and brightening and perfecting, only that all these 
things may lead His creatures away from Him? And 1s this mighty Paul 
Veronese, in whose soul there 1s strength as of the snowy mountains, and within 
whose brain all the pomp and majesty of humanity floats in a marshalled glory, 
capacious and serene like clouds at sunset — this man whose figure is as fire, and 
whose eye 1s like the morning —1s he a servant of the devil, and ıs the poor 
little wretch in a tidy black tie, to whom I have been listening this Sunday 
morning expounding Nothing with a twang —1s he a servant of God? 


The sentiments expressed here, later to appear in Modern Painters, 
were first sent in a letter to Ruskin’s father — the better type of Victorian 
middle-class man who, while paying a respectful lip-service to religion, 
knew the world for the place ıt was It ıs doubtful whether that worthy 
parent passed on the passage to Ruskin’s mother, a woman who did so 
much to stifle and distort her son’s nature; and who would have been 
horrified at this final proof of her failure. 

Yet, in one sense, worse was to follow A passage im the unpublished 
text of Modern Painters suggested that by an act of imaginative sympathy 
or identification the artist must understand the minds and behaviour of 
society’s ‘baddies’ or its less exemplary members, according to Puritan 
canons: 

“You must,’ wrote Ruskin, ‘be in the wildness of the midnight mask . ın the 
mystery of the dark street at dawn — ın the crowd when it rages fiercest against 


the law — in the council-chamber when ıt devises most against the people — in 
the boudoir with the delicate recklessness of female guilt’ 


What would Effie, his silly, vain, trite, little unbedded wife make of 
that one, I wonder, or, for that matter, Millais her lover? 
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OPERA NORTH: LA BOHEME 
by Peter Orr 


years — Britain appears to have become a nation of opera- 
lovers 

Things were not always thus In my youth, there was not a great 
variety of operatic fare available outside London, and what little there 
was sometimes turned out to be of doubtful quality Larger towns and 
cities in the north of England welcomed visits from the valiant Carl Rosa 
Company; I still have the programme, almost forty years old now, of 
Verdi’s Rigoletto at the Sheffield Empire, conducted by Vilem Tausky, 
and with the redoubtable Gwen Catley as Gilda A seat there in the Royal 
Stalls cost six shillings and sixpence, and admission could be gained to the 
gallery for as little as one shilling and sixpence. Years later, in 1955, 
Gwen Catley was still smging the same rôle, for the same company, at 
the Gaumont Theatre, Doncaster. Such events did much to brighten the 
rather drab aspect of the north in those post-war years, but all too often 
there arose the feeling, which often hardened into conviction, that we 
were getting something less than the very best. Just occasionally, Sadler’s 
Wells Opera would make a brave excursion northwards, usually to the 
Grand Theatre and Opera House ın Leeds; and across the Pennines, in 
Manchester, there was even the possibility of seeing the company from 
Covent Garden. But for most of the year, the staple musical diet was 
Handel’s Messiah, with one of the distinguished northern choral societies, 
and the Yorkshire Symphony Orchestra or the Hallé playing Tchaikovsky 
5 or the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto. 

Now the scene has changed, and some of the most exciting work 1s 
often heard first in what used condescendingly to be called ‘the provinces’ 
The Welsh National Opera’s Tristan und Isolde, under Maestro Goodall, 
won a host of golden opinions when ıt opened, ıt came to London ın 1979, 
packed the Dominion Theatre in Tottenham Court Road, and was re- 
corded by Decca At Sadler’s Wells, Scottish Opera presented an enchant- 
ing production of Debussy’s operatic masterpiece, the all-too-rarely 
performed Pelléas et Mélisande, and at Gravesend, surely one of the 
unlikeliest of operatic venues, I recall hearing Kent Opera’s Dido and 
Aeneas, conducted by Roger Norrington, with Felicity Palmer ın the 
title rôle Smaller organizations, employing modest forces, have over the 
years ingeniously contrived to bring operatic refreshment to those parts 
which the larger companies cannot reach This 1s all now a part of recent 
history, and the Royal Opera, Glyndebourne and English National Opera 
can no longer claim to be the only contestants in the field Yet even 
today, there 1s still the need to remind the public at large that there are 
centres of excellence outside the capital 

One such centre is certainly Leeds, a university city of some half a 
million inhabitants, and an important centre of the textile trade. My last 
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visit to the Grand Theatre there had been to see Donald Wolfit’s Lear 
Now, more than three decades later, tt was in the brightly-refurbished, 
and wonderfully impressive opulence of the Grand Theatre and Opera 
House, all gilt and plush and decidedly grand, that I heard Opera North’s 
new production of Puccini’s La Bohème which, ın company with Mozart’s 
The Seraglio, Verdi’s La traviata and Richard Strauss’s Daphne, will 
constitute the company’s spring repertoire, with performances from early 
April to mid-June at Leeds, Hull, Manchester, Nottingham and York. 

This beguiling piece of operatic enchantment was first heard ın Turin 
in 1896, and came to England the following year in an Englısh transla- 
tion, performed at Manchester as The Bohemians At Leeds, 1t 1s sung 
in a reasonably fluent new English version by Anthony and Amanda 
Holden. Much of it has a familar ring from performances in byegone 
days, but the odd breath of fresh air breaks through. In colloquial vein, 
landlord Benoit’s mia moglie becomes ‘my missus’, and the famous ’Che 
gelida manina’ emerges as ‘How cold this little hand 1s’, which at least 
provides a welcome change from ‘Your tiny hand 1s frozen’ But the 
poignancy of the lovers’ parting in the third act, ‘Addio, senza rancor’ 
is turned into the rather bland message, ‘Remember, we’ll still be friends’. 

The Bohemians were a refreshingly youthful quartet, which fact made 
their high-spirited buffoonery distinctly more convincing than 1s usually 
the case. Outstanding among them was Wiliam Shimmel as Marcello. 
His 1s a bright, grainy baritone, with vivid projection and no sense of 
strain. Shimmel also cuts a dashing figure on stage, and it 1s no surprise 
to learn that he has already been engaged by La Scala to sing ın Figaro 
in Milan. As Rodolfo, Adrian Martin demonstrated a pleasingly supple 
tenor, light but firm of timbre, and characterized by quite remarkable 
sweetness. With some resolute winding-up, he produced a ringing top C 
in this first-act aria, and ın the third act gave us some delicately-poised 
high A-flats, the last of them sung prano and diminuendo, as the com- 
poser’s markings require The Mim of Eirian Davies was an appealing 
figure, easy on the eye and ear, although vocally she was sometimes 
inclined to press rather too urgently, with a consequent hardening of 
tone Part of the blame there, I suspect, lay with the conductor. As 
Musetta, Anna Steiger did what was required admirably, without ever 
attempting (as has happened before now) to outshine Mimi. 

The producer, David Freeman, and designer David Roger, combined 
to provide much that was admirable visually and effective dramatically 
Drab shades of grey predominated, reflecting the dreariness of some 
aspects of Parisian life in the early nmeteenth century The bohemian 
attic, a fold-away structure conveniently mounted on castors for ease of 
removal, occupies centre stage in the first and final acts, while around it 
lighted windows offer glimpses of other perspectives from Henri Murger’s 
Scénes de la Vie Bohéme The chill of the place was instantly conveyed, 
Rodolfo singing his opening phrases completely hidden from view under 
a blanket Would Domingo, Pavarotti or Carreras, I wonder, readily 
submit to such apparent mdignity at their first appearance? Yet it was 
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an entirely convincing touch within its context, and an encouraging indi- 
cation that we were not to be treated to all the worn-out artifice of old- 
fashioned productions An excellent and welcome notion was the pre- 
sentation of the work, (which ıs not a lengthy one), in just two parts, 
with a single interval, rather than the usual practice of breaking the 
performance up into four acts At Leeds, a posse of stage-hands effected 
before our eyes the transformation to the Café Momus, while Schaunard 
(Richard Suart) appeared, still in character, to fill in more details of the 
characters’ histories The producer, in a programme note, justifies this 
contrivance by pointing out that La Boheme 1s ‘the only vocal score I 
know of where vital story information for understanding the action is 
printed between the acts, without which Acts III and IV particularly 
would be incomprehensible ’ In the event, ıt proved to be not an unpleas- 
ing device, although Suart was obliged to cope with squeaks and bumps 
behind him, as bits of the setting were hustled on and off. Then, just in 
case we should be inclined to forget where we were, PARIS was inscribed 
in huge letters on the backcloth, looking rather like an enlargement of 
a popular magazine cover 

The Café Momus was, as 1s almost inevitable, a scene of carefully- 
contrived chaotic activity Schaunard, putting on his best style as a 
man-about-town, tells the waiter who is taking Mimi’s order, ‘Make ıt 
special for the lady’. But there was altogether too much determined 
confusion on stage for the subtle and graceful effects of Puccint’s writing 
to come over with that total clarity which the score demands, although 
there were plenty of clever little cameos to engage the wandering eye. 
The second act of this opera, rather like the trrumphal scene ın Verdi’s 
Aida, has often tempted producers to bouts of extravagance, and flam- 
boyant attempts to fill the stage with people, animals, go-carts, fire-eaters, 
sideshows and anything else that can be summoned up Mercifully, 
Alcindoro (Bruce Budd), like Benoit (Mark Lufton) ın the previous act, 
was sung straight Opera-goers with long memories will not readily forget 
the painful tradition of presenting those two characters with funny 
voices and comical wheezings and splutterings It ıs good to see an end 
of such customs, which have become staled by repetition 

All in all, this was a first-rate Bohéme, directed from the pit with 
considerable vigour and spirit by Elgar Howarth At the start, he and 
the English Northern Philharmonia were perhaps too strident for the 
comfort of those on stage, thus compelling the singers to maintain a 
steady forte, but by the third act the balance between stage and pit was 
much happier, and ın the final act, Puccini’s masterly dramatic stroke 
was powerfully underlined by Howarth, at the moment when Musetta 
harshly mterrupts the revelry to announce Mimi’s desperate plight 

It 1s pleasant to report that Opera North 1s in good heart and voice 


[Peter Orr, a writer on opera for The Times and travel for The Daily 
Telegraph, ıs a recording producer for the Argo label of Decca Classics ] 
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Literary Supplement 


THE MAGNANIMOUS MAN 
Time & Chance James Callaghan. Collins £15 95 


This is the very valuable life story of a remarkable politician to whom I at 
least would accord the title of statesman Jim Callaghan was not only Prime 
Minister, but Chancellor of the Exchequer, Foreign Secretary and Home Sec- 
retary No-one has ever held all four offices, although others have been Prime 
Minister for much longer periods, and exercised much more influence on 
British history Churchill incidentally was Prime Minister, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Home Secretary, but never Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs Of the last eleven Prime Ministers of whom I have written elsewhere, 
Jim Callaghan alone went neither to a public school nor to a university Nor 
like Ramsay Macdonald or even George Brown could he be described as a 
natural intellectual. Here hes part of his limitations but also of his strength 

Hearing him either in the flesh or on television addressimg Labour Party or 
Trade Union audiences, one 1s aware of a rapport impossible to an old Wyk- 
hamist hke Hugh Gaitskell or to a brilliant academic product of Oxford hke 
Harold Wilson 

In his naval background, his father’s and his own, he brings to politics an 
Instinctive patriotism which would always be appreciated throughout the nation 
as that of a very different man, Major Attlee 

So much would guarantee him a creditable career in politics What has 
brought him pre-eminence was the fact that he was by some distance the best 
natural orator of British Prime Ministers since Lloyd George Without indulging 
in the flights of rhetoric we associate with Aneurin Bevan, he could speak with 
equal effect in all situations, the party conference, the House of Commons or 
the Cabinet where I heard him with admiration so often. 

I have often thought that no-one writes and speaks equally well Churchill 
may be regarded as an exception, but his writing and speaking were part of 
a single art form Jim Callaghan 1s modest about his writing, but his lucid 
record of events will be compulsory reading for students old and young for 
many years to come 

His tone 1s one of magnanimity The Crossman Diaries are full of snide 
remarks about Jim Callaghan Callaghan gently puts Dick Crossman ım his 
place m more than one mstance, but insists that ‘we always remained on 
friendly terms’ He must have been deeply wounded by the sharp remarks made 
about him by his old Cardiff colleague, George Thomas, now Lord Tonypandy 
Those however who have been rubbing their hands at the thought of ‘Jım’s 
reply to George’ will not find it here ‘Although ın the early years’ he writes 
‘there was a certain rivalry between George Thomas and myself, with the 
passage of years we became more intimate and I developed an affectionate 
appreciation of his foibles’ 

When I sent Jum Callaghan a copy of my book on the last eleven Prime 
Ministers he remarked in thanking me that I had been too kind to them, 
including himself The same will no doubt be said of his own evaluations 
Personally I look upon this as a fault ın the right direction Of his period as 
Prime Mainister 1976-1979 he writes ‘It was a miracle that we had governed as 
long and effectively as we had and carried out as much of our programme 
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The Labour Government of 1974 to 1979 had no reason to feel ashamed, and 
much to be proud of’ I do not dissent from that judgement, while deploring the 
increase in the seats allocated to Northern Ireland —a blatant concession to 
expediency 

Jim Callaghan loves the Labour Party, but during the last election and more 
recently he has boldly dissociated himself from their defence policy In his eyes 
the Labour Party has represented a very high value, but not the highest 


FRANK LONGFORD 


LOST LEADER 
RAB. Anthony Howard Cape. £15 00 


It must have been difficult for Anthony Howard to write the life of RA 
Butler (now known to the world as RAB) because Rab himself in 1971 
produced a distinguished book The Art of the Possible The Memoirs of Lord 
Butler, which was widely praised for its political sagacity and hterary merit 
It had the additional merit of bing short Perhaps RAB was infiuenced by his 
own Romanes Lectures at Oxford in 1967 entitled The Difficult Art of Auto- 
biography 

However, in my opimion, Anthony Howard has written a well-researched, 
entertaining and forthright story of Rab’s life and outstanding achievements 
Of course he has been helped by the Butler Papers, some 200 boxes (at Trinity 
College, Cambridge) opened for the first time, by several apt quotations from 
The Art of the Possible, and by talks with Rab’s many friends, with Rab 
himself and after his death with Lady Butler But Anthony Howard has long 
been a shrewd journalist and the book 1s enlivened by judicious comments from 
a wide circle of newspapers 

But the reader still must make up his or her own mind why a man endowed 
with so many talents failed to become Prime Minister In this brief review I 
Must assume that the reader has a working knowledge of Rab’s background — 
Governors in India and Academics in Cambridge He was prepared for the 
Foreign Office but after success, first in Modern Languages and then in History 
at Cambridge, and then Presidency of the Union, he chose politics What 1s 
more umportant he chose a wife who had similar interests and a wise father-1n- 
law whose wealth and wisdom gave Rab an enviable start in politics, a safe 
seat, a constituency home and a permanent income He was elected MP for 
Saffron Walden and entered the House of Commons June 1929 at the age of 
26 After a strenuous life in politics Rab succeeded Lord Adrian OM as Master 
of Trinity Colege, Cambridge 1965, being now Lord Butler of Saffron Walden 

The cynic will ask, what were those ‘outstanding achievements’? First in 
order, his massive contribution to the India Act, secondly he was the architect 
of the New Conservatism both during and after Attlee’s Labour Government, 
next came the Education Act which bears his name, then his success as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, as Home Secretary and in Central Africa Twice he 
acted as Deputy for Prime Ministers Eden and Macmillan and latter generously 
accepted the Foreign Office under Alec Home 

Not a bad record, unless you look more closely into the strange political 
medley of the years 1924-1964 (sometimes glibly called the inter-war years) 
owing to the survival in politics of two or perhaps three generations For 
example you have Lloyd George, Sir John Simon and above all Churchill 
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appearing on the scene Within the Conservative Party are two distinct streams, 
Baldwin, Neville Chamberlain and Halifax on the one hand, and Churchill (now 
Conservative) and Salisbury on the other Rab was the loyal ally of the former, 
Eden and Macmillan owed almost everything to the latter — indeed Eden and 
Cranborne (later Salisbury) had resigned together from the Chamberlain gov- 
ernment while Macmillan had to wait till 1941 to get his first post from 
Churchill Different elements in the Conservative party opposed Rab on India, 
Education, Capital Punishment, and Africa, but together they prevented Rab’s 
access to the top. Admittedly the doubts started with Munich and appeasement 
when Rab was Under-Secretary to Halifax at the Foreign Office, though of 
course Lord Home, then Alec Dunglass, was parliamentary private Secretary to 
Neville Chamberlain at Munich Perhaps I should also add that Macmillan 
before he came under Churchill’s leadership, led a rebel group in the House 
of Commons and an all-party group outside advocating a Five Year Plan etc 
and then was prominent in the European movement 


As a non-Conservative I not only watched the scene but was part of it 
Firstly I joined Harold Macmillan’s rebel group in 1934 and helped him draft 
some early papers along with other new Members But alas after two years 
I was given the post (Civil Lord of the Admuralty) by Baldwin ın 1935 and 
then put in sole charge of Education in the Commons by Chamberlain 1937- 
1942 so my rebel mouth was closed I watched with admiration and agreement 
Rab’s wonderful work on the India Bull and later led for the informal opposi- 
tion to his All-party Education Bill Whereas I knew Harold Macmillan, went 
to his house and later met hım on the European trail ın Strasbourg, I never 
knew Rab except to exchange civilities and laugh on the front bench at the 
same odd situations 


When I was President of the Oxford Union ın 1921, Rab came over with his 
future wife on some Student Union occasion A relation of Rab’s, Geoffrey 
Faber, once told me ın the Thirties that he had been lecturing his distinguished 
younger relative suggesting that he should make himself known and show more 
confidence ın himself because he was in danger of becoming a future Prime 
Minister This is not an exact quotation but the sense 1s accurate and has 
remained in my mind I think Geoffrey Faber was at the time helping Rab with 
his Conservative Research activities As a non-Conservative and observer I am 
most impressed by what his closest friends say of Rab, namely that he was shy 
and reserved In my opinion his withered hand, caused by an accident in child- 
hood, which effectively prevented him not only from War Service, but from 
ordinary games quite unconsciously affected his nature Anyway his tempera- 
ment was wholly different from that of Macmillan, who for all his pretence 
was more worldly and ambitious, a combination of American and Scottish 
blood He was also an actor and an extrovert 


After reading and re-reading The Art of the Possible and now this new biog- 
raphy I feel sure that Rab ought to have served Britain as Prime Minister, at 
least in 1963 if not before, and that he might well have changed the course of 
recent history It is not enough to say that he was a great public servant So were 
Lord Waverley (previously Sir John Anderson) and Lord Hankey, but neither 
had fought and won sıx elections, neither had helped to re-create a political 
party Rab was also a Leader 


KENNETH LINDSAY 
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WHERE THERE IS A WILL 


Where there’s a Will Michael Heseltine Hutchinson £12 95 


Michael Heseltine has wntten an absorbing book It provides an excellent 
manifesto for the purposes of the coming general election It scrupulously 
avoids direct criticism of the Prime Minster It 1s much more readable than 
most such books 

Having said that I may be forgrven for recalling my one encounter with him 
We had both been asked to speak at the Oxford Union I, as 28 years senior, 
had been allocated the place of honour on the President’s right, with Michael 
Heseltine opposite This was not good enough for him While I was on my 
way to my seat, he called across to me, in courteous tones ‘You're over here, 
Lord Longford’ We accordingly passed one another on our way to our new 
places The steward, however, was not having any He confirmed the original 
arrangements Michael Heseltine and I therefore passed one another again 
As we did so, he winked deliberately I retain a certain tendresse for him 10 
consequence 

In his concluding chapter, he searches not very convincingly for a theme, but 
in fact we can do worse than concentrate on a phrase such as this (page 236) 
‘We have moved’, he writes, ‘into an mcentive society’ He stands at all times 
with passionate conviction for efficiency, first last and always He finds in strong 
incentives the key to efficiency Not surprisingly he favours maximum rewards 
involving in practice major imequality ‘Those’, he writes, ‘who threaten the 
lumited numbers of high earners with punitive taxation, fail to recognise the 
extreme volatility today for top managers They are footloose and internation- 
ally tradeable They will not accept high taxes, but will go where taxes are 
lower It is their companies which suffer, lose export orders and initiate less 
as a result of therr departure Tax rates, like products, must be competitive’ 

Still more fundamentally, he believes that private enterprise 1s, or can be, 
supremely efficient Public enterprise 1s and 1s bound to be the opposite This 
sounds like what we are accustomed to call Thatcherism, the worship of the 
unrestricted market But ıt would be truer to see in Heseltine the emergence 
of a post-Thatcherite capitalism doctrine His work ın a number of government 
departments, his special experience of the lamentable condition of Merseyside, 
have taught him that it 1s quite unrealistic to 1gnore the enormous role that 1s 
inevitably thrust on government The key to his own thinking lies ın the con- 
ception of partnership 

He has given a great deal of thought to the way ın which the resources of 
the government could assist industry far more effectively than ever ın the past 
His book at this point carries a long-term message His party polemics are a 
little bit laughable and possibly laughed at by Michael Heseltine himself 

It may be felt that the moral dimension 1s missing I have ın the past called 
Mrs Thatcher a moralistic politician No one would use that expression about 
Michael Heseltine Does it ever cross his mind that his appeal to self-interest — 
what some would call selfishness —1s bound to produce the same kind of 
confrontation which the Prime Munster 1s already accused of producing The 
appeal to self-interest does not, ın the end, maximise efficiency The successful 
have much to gam from the philosophy of Michael Heseltine and Mrs 
Thatcher, for that matter Most citizens are not particularly successful How- 
ever, I am now approaching the fringes of party controversy I can heartily 
recommend this book 

FRANK LONGFORD 
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WISE MEN OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


The Wise Men Six Friends and The World They Made Walter Isaacson and 
Evan Thomas Faber and Faber £15 95 


This mammoth book recounts the history of American foreign policy, 
particularly regarding Russia, from the Second World War up to the 1970s 
It tells the story from the perspective of sıx men who were key figures in the 
‘Eastern Establishment’ which dominated the making of this policy The book 
is of great value because the authors have had conversations with most of the 
‘wise men’ and other important figures 

The best known of the ‘wise men’ was Averell Harriman (the only one to 
seek elective office) Born to immense wealth — his father was an important 
railway magnate — Harriman was driven by two forces a desire to perform 
public service and a virtual obsession to be involved in any major foreign policy 
decision He played an important role ın both wars ın arranging supplies for 
Britain Yet the main focus throughout his lengthy career was Russia His first 
visit there was in 1899 when his father’s yacht stopped in Siberia and his last 
in 1983 to calm the Soviets after some of President Reagan’s rhetoric upset 
them 

In the course of his career, Harriman played a key role in the formation of 
American policy towards Russia As the war was ending, Harriman, Ambassador 
in Moscow, became increasingly suspicious of Stalin Together with two other 
‘wise men’, the career diplomats George Keenan and Charles Bohlen, he had 
great influence on Truman’s brave decision to resist Soviet threats Keenan has 
been acclaimed as ‘the father of containment’ but this book shows that this 
brilliant but indecistve man was not anxious for a rigid opposition to com- 
munism 

Dean Acheson had been coached in rowing by Harriman at Yale Acheson 
became Truman’s Secretary of State and was mtimately involved in the 
Marshall Plan, the formation of NATO, and the Korean War This book has 
important materia] about all these crucial events 

The other two ‘wise men’ were part of ‘the Wall-Street — Washington 
revolving door’ Robert Lovett and John McCloy were not only influential 
figures during the Roosevelt and Truman eras but continued to exercise power 
whether in Washington or in New York 

Not all sıx men were born to wealth but all acquired 1ts lovely aura They 
had been to the right schools and the right universities They were in effect 
the American aristocracy Undoubtedly this aristocracy had its faults’ they 
were all capable of arrogance and they all tended to view the world from the 
perspective of the east coast Establishment Yet they brought to their public 
service a deep patriotism and a genuine concern for world order They were 
gentlemen who drew their inspiration from across the Atlantic, mainly from 
England Their successors, public relations men, now look across the Pacific 

The book should interest anyone who has lived through these times It takes 
us behind the scenes — to FDR’s last year (when the confusion and mertia m 
the White House were remarkably like those in recent months) or to Johnson’s 
musery over Vietnam (here we have an account of the role Acheson played as 
an elder statesman) 

The book at times lurches into curious jargon totally out of place in what 
will be a standard history The authors also find it virtually impossible to accept 
that anyone of intelligence could ever oppose the ‘wise men’ Thus they retail 
the view that any legislator, most Presidents, and almost all generals are nothing 
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but ignorant rogues Douglas MacArthur was a ‘meglomaniac’ The distinguish- 
ed conservative commentator Fulton Lewis engaged im ‘diatribes’ and perhaps 
most remarkably of all, Lord Hailsham 1s ‘shallow’ These two faults of ugly 
jargon and facile prejudice do not unduly destroy what 1s the best introduction 
to the creation of our modern world 

RICHARD MULLEN 


THE LIMITS OF COMPASSION 


Comfortable Compassion? Poverty, Power and the Church Charles Elliott 
Hodder & Stoughton Price £6 95 


This 1s an interesting and challenging book by a former Director of Christian 
Aid, Charles Elhott He 1s the winner of the 1986 Collins Religious Book Prize 
for his book, Praying The Kingdom He was GEM Scott Fellow at Ormond 
College, University of Melbourne and more recently, Benjamin Meaker Profes- 
sor at the University of Bristol His theme 1s this Whereas Christians respond 
quite well to a particular crisis in the Third World, for example the Ethiopian 
famine, they have moved not at all from immediate caring to perceiving the 
wider and long term problems in which 800 million people are at starvation 
level He pays tribute to what missions have done in education, health and 
social work and mentions the part they played in the development of cotton 
in Uganda and cocoa in West Africa But he stresses too the limitations The 
colonia] period did not raise standards sufficiently and more recently a dominant 
theme has been to keep the communists out In the 1960's a change did come 
from caritative projects like schools and hospitals to modern agricultural tech- 
niques 

However, the implication in all this was that which exists in inferior The 
rich countries did not value traditional societies and are playing a part in des- 
troying them ‘The rich Christians, the rich Churches, rich nations were prepared 
to give charitably of therr abundance. they were not prepared to look critically 
at the economics of political structures which kept poor people poor and which 
ensured that the major beneficiaries of the charitable giving were the non-poor’ 
The structures standing ın the way of help reaching the right places were 
neither challenged or understood 

It was those with literacy and access to information who got the advantages 
This was generally the urban population The solution to this was Paulo Freire’s 
idea of arousing critical awareness, less happily called conscientisation, among 
the poorest He was a Brazilan Roman Catholic educationalist who produced 
his book 1n 1972 His ideas could lead to conflict but Freire hoped for non- 
violent resistance The question resolved itself into development or liberation 
The former would benefit international companies and the few, liberation was 
to the poorest So often problems of the Third World are considered ın terms 
of economic success Freire sees success in peasants being self-supporting 

As one reads one sees complications The multi-national corporations are 
attacked, though certainly ın some cases they have played a part in improving 
situations Though not intended, monetary systems impoverish some groups 
How can their power structures be challenged? He mentions other places of 
resistance and asks if we can learn from them, Greenham Common women, 
Christian Institute in South Africa, Solidarity The political implications of 
these are so varied that I wonder if ıt was wise to introduce them One 1s led 
into a whole area of political considerations which are apart from the main 
theme, and could divert attention from ıt 
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Emergency relief and project assistance are both necessary but are palliatives 
This book gives a stimulus to a new look and a fresh interpretation Out-dated 
conceptions of world poverty must be put aside 

LAURENCE TANNER 


POEMS AND COMMEMORATIONS 


People, Places, Personal Robert Gittings Secker and Warburg £395 Mem- 
orials June Benn Raette £795 


Robert Gitting’s latest book of poems, coming after his much-acclaimed 
biographies of Keats and Thomas Hardy, reminds us that he is above all a 
poet of distinction, perhaps even a major poet of our times Many of the 
poems in People, Places, Personal can be described as true lyrics, a term 
seldom now used in hterary discourse In the language of Matthew Arnold 
and his critical heirs lyrics are said to be cries of joy or sorrow Certainly one 
of the distinguishing features of lyric poetry is spontaneous feeling but the 
unbridgable gulf between mere cries of emotion and their translation into 
poetry renders this description madequate it has to be qualified by some 
reference to language and appropriate metaphor. The ‘use’, so-called, of meta- 
phor ıs the mainspring of the poet’s mspiration, no less spontaneous than the 
subject ıt luminates in his mind 

The conjunction of subject, language and luminating metaphor ıs some- 
thing that distinguishes major poetry from other verse But there is still the 
judgement to be made of its successful umpression on the reader The third 
section in this volume, called ‘Personal’, is most clearly imbued with the lyrical 
impulse It ıs here that the poet ıs most obviously his own man, for these are 
expressions of personal feeling couched in metaphors of timelessness placed 
against lasting love and fear of individual loss 

In section one there are short poems commemorating men and women some 
of whom, hke Pushkin, John Clare and Gilbert White of Selborne, are well- 
known and others unnamed The verses possess a sympathetic immediacy as 
though John Clare still walked ‘the lane he wandered as a child’ and Pushkin 
was still ‘plotting against the regime a young man’s gesture’ Robert 
Gittings has the gift of invoking their memory but also, in some indefinable 
way, their prescence upon the page Simularly in the section entitled ‘Places’ 
the reader is there, in Hucknall with Byron or in the marble cathedral at 
Torcello with the poet It can easily be understood, therefore, why Robert 
Gittings 1s a good biographer, especially of poets, His own volume is full of 
precisely described pleasures 

In her collection called Memorials, June Benn has brought together a num- 
ber of poems and prose passages from both sacred and secular sources She 
rightly supposes that many mourners and those wishing to mark the passing 
of family, friends and associates experience considerable difficulty in finding 
passages that exactly suit their purpose In a multi-cultura) society like ours 
the problem can be felt acutely June Benn 1s to be congratulated, and indeed 
a good many people will be grateful to her, for providing a book that 1s at 
once consolatory in itself and ranges widely in sts religious, historical and 
geographical reach There are passages which would be appropriate to be read 
out at funerals and memorial services and a section of readings for atheists, 
agnostics, rationalists and humanists The book is an invaluable guide for 
individuals and institutional groups alike 

BETTY ABEL 
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SHORTER REVIEWS 


The Concise Oxford Companion to 
American Literature (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press 1986 £1950) James D 
Hart continues to display his phen- 
omenal industry and ummense range 
This is the first abridgement of his 
classic companion, the 5th edition of 
which appeared in 1983, and the first 
edition of which he himself conceived, 
planned and ‘sold’ to the OUP fifty 
years ago 

There are 2,000 entries here, includ- 
ing brief biographies of authors, plot 
summaries and short essays on literary 
movements from colonial times to to- 
day Inevitably, some of the entries of 
four years ago disapear—the Mor- 
mons, Jonathan O’Dell, Dumes 
Malone the biographer of Jefferson, 
and both the James Logans (one Wil- 
liam Penn’s secretary, the other an 
Indian Chief)— but Julian Boyd the 
Jefferson editor gets a reference in 
the biography of Jefferson, and totally 
new names appear Raymond Carver, 
William Kennedy, Grace Paley mter 
al In other words, the book stays up- 
to-date, and if some entries go, mainly 
the purely historical and the esoteric, 
the new «nclusions are the names of 
those who make today’s headlines 
Like its fuller companion, this 1s a 
guide to who-wrote-what-and-said- 
what on or m the USA, that is at 
once indispensable, provocative, and 
delightful to read (E w) 


A View from the Stands (Hamish 
Hamilton £1495) Two of Professor 
John Kenneth Galbraith’s friends, 
Andrea Williams and Janey Siepmann, 
had the bright idea of culling from his 
many occasional articles, essays, and 
reviews the 85 pieces reprinted here 
They have produced a cavalcade of 
comment, exuberant, controversial and 
often — notably at Harvard’s expense 
— caustic The pieces, some of them 
only two or three paragraphs long, 
range widely, from FDR’s world to 


Ronald Reagan’s They cover person- 
alities, politics, the arts and letters — 
and even economics, though a similar 
but separate job 1s apparently being 
done mainly on Professor Galbraith’s 
many essays and reviews of economic 
topics To the portraits of people — 
Waugh and Muggeridge, Wiliam 
Buckley and the Dulles brothers, 
FDR andJFK, Gandhi and Jinnah 
— writers, saints and charlatans, Pro- 
fesor Galbraith adds some irreverent 
travel guides, on Brazil and India, on 
Scots and Russians, and notably on 
the American East Coast establish- 
ment He most enjoys afflicting the 
comfortable, and as he does so he 
sounds lke H L Mencken, But this 
collection 1s not entirely light in tone 

on the needs for arms control, on the 
menace of air pollution, on affirmative 
action, and on the problems of the 
inner cities, this becomes the voice of 
a Lincoln Steffans Welcome for its 
tributes, and for its gemal midicule, 
this book 1s racy, readable — and wise 


(Bw) 


The Rough Guide to Kenya (Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul £6 95 ) This addı- 
tion to the Rough Guide Series claims, 
within less than 400 pages, to be ‘the 
first complete handbook to the coun- 
try’ Certainly it contains a vast 
amount of information useful to the 
traveller, who wants to know some- 
thing about the country, where to go 
and what to enjoy, and the ways and 
means of travelling and staying in 
this calm but fascinating land It has 
achieved high standards among many 
of the hotels, even m the national 
parks besides the wild hfe Unfortu- 
nately this Guide has a quite made- 
quate Index, of only two pages Per- 
haps this will be remedied ın the next 
edition The Guide ıs written and re- 
searched by Richard Tnillo, with 
assistance 
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THE SCOTTISH ECONOMY 


by John Butt 


T would be easy, but mistaken, to be depressing on the subject of the 
| the Scottish economy True, the country is third in the unem- 

ployment rankings after Ulster and the North of England There 
has been no significant fall m Scottish unemployment since the summer 
of 1986 — against the general trend for the United Kingdom. Job vacan- 
cies, on the other hand, have tended to decline. the October 1986 figure 
of 21,665, for example, was roughly a thousand less than in September. 
There ıs a particular problem for the employment of the young. 292 
vacancies for about 19,000 unemployed school-leavers at the same date 
Hard-core unemployment (out-of-work for over six months) is equally 
disturbing ın October there were 346,300 people in this category, an 
increase of 1,300 within the month; against a total of 359,236 unemployed 
(14 3 percent of the labour force) this represents 13 8 percent. 

Although generally beneficial to the British economy, the fall in oil 
prices has been particularly disadvantageous to Scotland both for its direct 
and for its mdirect effects The off-shore supply industry has been gripped 
with demand and cash-flow problems, and direct employment on the rigs 
has fallen Should prices continue below a level of 18-20 dollars a barrel 
for long, a further 30,000 jobs may well be shed unless public policy is 
directed to obviate this possibility. 

Less cyclical and more structural has been the contraction of Scotland’s 
heavy industries, especially coal, iron and steel, and engineering, a process 
which has been proceeding — with an intermission in the Second World 
War— since 1920 The effects of this secular decline on employment have 
been most marked in the Strathclyde region but have also been serious 
for parts of Fife, Stirling, and the Lothians. Experience ın these areas, of 
Scotland has much in common with the economic difficulties of the North 
of England for the mix of industries was very similar Generally, employ- 
ment ın manufacturing has contracted more significantly in Scotland than 
south of the border since 1959 Furthermore, although Scotland entered 
the present recession more slowly and slightly later than most other 
regions, recovery has been slighter and certainly more retarded, mainly 
because of the depression of oil prices and its related economic effects. 
New sources of employment have not totally compensated for contrac- 
tions elsewhere 

Full economic recovery — measured ın terms of acceptable levels of 
employment without undue inflationary pressures— depends funda- 
mentally upon higher levels of capital investment. It is also tip key which 

f 
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could unlock other barriers to economic efficiency For Scotland has lower 
labour productivity, higher costs and greater mefficiencies m the use of 
labour and management resources than most advanced regions ın Britain 
and elsewhere It has been argued—but not proven—that financial 
decision-making has been more and more transferred from Scotland, 
especially to London Whether this hypothesis 1s true or false as an 
explanation for Scotland’s poor performance indicators does not really 
matter, for it does not alter the need to improve the quality of economic 
activity through greater investment in new and traditional industries 


Yet it 1s necessary to kill out-dated myths such as the supposed exces- 
sive militancy of the Scottish labour force Unfortunately, decisions about 
ınward investment may be more influenced by untrue preconceptions than 
reality For the record, however, Scotland has had better mdustrial rela- 
tions (measured in hours lost by mdustrial action per employee) than 
almost any other region of Britain and most in the United States over 
the last thirty years This 1s not to declare against the need for further 
improvement or for better management, both are necessary 

When an examination of Scotland’s advantages and successes 1s under- 
taken, grounds for optimism clearly exist Foremost must be the abundant 
supply of professional, skilled and unskilled labour One of the ironies 
of Scotland’s economic performance 1s the widespread acceptability of 
her graduates (measured by employment rates) Graduates ım such 
disciplines as computer science, electronic and other forms of engineering, 
applied science and pharmacy are relatively more numerous than else- 
where in the United Kingdom; unfortunately, too few are employed in 
Scotland The Scottish universities have fine reputations for ‘useful’ 
research, several have close associations with large and small businesses 
and extensive portfolios of industrial research contracts Skilled labour, 
both male and female, 1s in reasonable supply, and retraining programmes 
to enhance skills are widely available Earlier comment about the extent 
of unemployment and the school-leaver population will serve to support 
the notion that unskilled labour, prepared to be trained on the job if 
need be, should be an inducement to inward investment 


Environmental factors varying from urban renewal, educational oppor- 
tunities for progeny, recreational facilities and cultural amenities to 
accessibility to national and international transport and communications 
networks should favour Scotland when businesses seeking to expand are 
seriously considering new locations Too often this stage which predisposes 
investment is not conducted from basic knowledge or economic rational- 
ism, there are fashions in industrial and commercial location which 
sometimes defy logical analysis 

The quality of the physical environment ın Scotland’s existing undustrial 
districts has greatly improved in the last twenty years as a consequence 
of regional policy Moreover, the availability of appropriate production 
and commercial space in the cities and new towns presents no problems 
to inward investors Local and regional government is committed to 
attracting new firms, and there 1s close cooperation between existing 
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business communities and special agencies such as development corpora- 
tions and enterprise trusts with the object of achieving that end 


Scotland’s educational facilities continue to enjoy an enviable reputa- 
tion both in Britam and abroad If inward investment involves inward 
migration of key managerial, commercial, or industrial workers, they 
should be made aware of the better opportunity rate for higher education 
which exists ın Scotland compared with England and Wales and also of 
the quality of Scottish primary and secondary education Regarding the 
latter, it is noteworthy that a broad education encompassing mathematics, 
science, languages, and arts has long been seen as essential by those 
concerned with planning and operatmg school curricula Opportunities 
for vocational training ın the schools, technical colleges, and universities 
are unrestricted, assuming ability and motivation 

Recreational facilities and cultural amenities in Scotland are less well 
known than its educational system, although the Edinburgh Festival 
enjoys an international clientele Avid Tumes readers may have noticed 
that Glasgow has been named Europe’s new capital of culture for 1990, 
others may be surprised! Entrepreneurs may be astonished to learn that 
the Arts in Glasgow have been one of the bases for the city’s economic 
renaissance, representing as they do a £1 billion investment over the last 
five years with growth implications for the service industries, especially 
tourism Apart from London it ıs impossible ın Britain to find a more 
flourishing cultural environment in which to work and to play. 

Transport presents no exceptional cost to incoming entrepreneurs 
Road and rail connections with the rest of Brita are good and being 
upgraded Airports are excellent and ın terms of time and cost much 
closer to city centres than in the south Good air services to North 
America and Europe are available, and tax advantages exist for manu- 
facturing at Prestwick, a freeport and international communications 
centre 


Economic success stories go far beyond the whisky industry which may 
be adversely affected, in any case, by the depreciation of the dollar IBM 
is foremost among Scotland’s ‘Silicon Glen’ firms, but there are a number 
of others, this has led to electronics replacing heavy engineering as a 
major employer There are clearly further opportunities ın this sector for 
incomers, including support from the Scottish Development Agency and 
the practical availability of purpose-built premises in several locations 
In banking and financial services, Scotland’s record is notable, this sector 
1s likely to continue to expand 


Many will be familiar with the scenic attractions of the Highlands and 
Islands, Royal Deeside, the Neuk of Fife, golf courses at Turnbery, Glen- 
eagles, and St Andrews Tourism and recreational services will continue 
to expand, presenting mvestment opportunities and employment potential, 
both in construction and services, the major towns and cities should show 
significant gains The development of the Scottish Exhibition and Con- 
ference Centre in Glasgow began the revival of the riverside area of the 
city which the Garden Festival should contimue with the aid of smaller 
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private enterprise projects By 1990 Glasgow will have become one of 
the major conference and exhibition centres in Europe and, as a spin-off, 
an international business travel destination. Travellers and tourists 
represent purchasing power on the move, a range of economic activities 
will benefit By 1990-1991 it 1s expected that about a quarter of a million 
delegates will attend conferences and conventions in the city with a spend- 
ing power of £17 million at present prices 

How should public policy fit ın to this sketch of economic prospects? 
At the macro-economic level, a significant fall ın real interest rates 1s 
necessary As inflation appears under control and sterling responds, 
especially against the dollar, export prices may become less competitive 
at existing interest rates Fiscal policy, which we know 1s aimed at 
increasing demand as income tax falls, should also be selectively used to 
aid economic growth in regions such as Scotland, where inflationary pres- 
sures are least likely to be damaging to the Glovernment’s objectives 
Entrepreneurs interested in taking advantage of major Scottish Office 
co-operative economic initiatives with private mdustry such as Esso’s 
ethylene plant at Mossmorran, for example, should be provided with 
temporary fiscal ncentives to do so 


As the present British recovery proceeds, more pragmatism in public 
policy may become necessary For mstance, a danger may be the over- 
heating of the economy of the South-east, which rising London house 
prices may presage To brake the economy ın still recovering regions 
would be a mistake for what suits an area bounded by the M25 cannot 
masquerade as a national economic policy The Scottish Development 
Agency in these circumstances may require greater funding rather than 
less, and ministerial steer of business away from the South-east may be 
necessary The invisible hand of market forces may turn the wheel of 
recovery markedly towards inflation otherwise. 

Existing programmes for the retraining of labour should be strengthened 
wherever possible, these public expenditures are much more preferable 
than social security payments About 730,000 people were engaged in 
Government-sponsored training programmes in October, nearly 93,000 in 
Scotland The Restart scheme for retraming the long-term unemployed, 
which began in July 1986, had by November offered opportunities to 
nearly 59,000 Scots and should eventually encompass over 146,000, three- 
quarters of them male and out of work for more than a year Further 
pilot ventures in major areas of unemployment are desirable 


Encouragement should be given to scientific research and development 
in the universities and elsewhere Industrial applications of research which 
would use local raw materials and/or human resources and thereby keep 
cash flowing within the Scottish economy would be particularly welcome. 
Oil revenue taxes could be used selectively to stimulate fabrication work 
for the Tern and Eider fields, much of which might be undertaken at 
Stornoway and Arderseir, towns adversely affected by the present depres- 
sion of oil prices Experiments in timber-framed low-rise building could 
take advantage of Scottish forests, 98 percent of such buildings in Norway 
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are timber-framed. Smaller centres with high unemployment rates might 
be selected for these exercises. 

Glasgow and the Strathclyde region more widely require special 
measures, although much is already being done High technology busi- 
nesses, small and large, preferably varied and therefore not too inter- 
linked, would reduce the obvious vulnerability of an area which accounts 
for nearly half of Scotland’s unemployment. Since 1975 over 15,000 jobs 
have been shed in Clydeside ship and oil-rig yards; by December Greenock 
had over 7,000 unemployed men (25 percent) chasing 213 vacancies. 
Measures to encourage the acceleration of oil and gas prospecting in the 
central sector of the North Sea and to stimulate exploitation of finds 
could be a significant arm of policy in aiding economic recovery in this 
region Selective support for tourism and leisure industries, relocation of 
civil service jobs (not necessarily the personnel!), and an SDA drive for 
investment in computer, electronic, biotechnical, pharmaceutical, and 
robotics industries are all highly desirable. 

Firms should be encouraged to improve industrial relations by providing 
more information on planning, pricing, profits, losses and the competitive 
position to their labour forces Ignorance is the best excuse for obduracy 
in maintaining existing labour practices. There is a need to review fringe 
benefits according to the needs of the job Redundancy payments should 
be made more flexible: older employees within a few years of normal 
retirement should be treated as now and given cash, others should be 
paid a wage for retraining instead of redundancy payments Profit-sharing 
should be accompanied by even more favourable fiscal incentives. 

Improvement to the infrastructure, for example the upgrading to 
motorway of the A74 from Glasgow to Carlisle to further electrification 
of the main Scottish railway network, would provide direct employment 
and assist in the reduction of industrial costs Public expenditure on 
removing industrial dereliction or rehabilitating housing would have the 
added advantage of creating work where the unemployed are. 

Despite the slow rate of recovery of the Scottish economy from the 
present recession, the story is not totally gloomy nor beyond remedy. 
Private enterprise, municipal, regional, and special agency efforts aided 
by pragmatic macro-economic policy can work wonders! 


[John Butt ıs Professor of Economic History at the University of Strath- 
clyde, at present Visiting Professor at Central Michigan University. ] 
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GORBACHEV'S REFORMS: PROSPECTS OF SUCCESS 


by Ronald J. Hill 


OLLOWING Margaret Thatcher’s successful visit to Moscow in 
April, the world seems likely to take more seriously the policy of 
perestroika (restructuring), put forward in Moscow since the 

twenty-seventh party congress ın March 1986 Mrs Thatcher regarded 
that as the most exhilarating trip she had made as prime minister During 
her television interview she appeared to endorse the Soviet leadership’s 
attempts to reform the system, and later declared —ın an astonishing 
statement — that she would ‘implicity accept the word’ of the Soviet 
leader, Mikhail Gorbachev With such an enthusiastic assessment of the 
changes taking place in the leading communist country, it is worth taking 
a closer look at what 1s involved, and trying to assess the likelihood of 
the policy’s success Its implications for the world could be as great as 
those for the Soviet Union itself, and the outcome 1s far from clear 

We cannot assume that the Soviet Union runs along the highly dis- 
ciplined, strictly centralised lines depicted in the Stalimist ‘totalitarian 
model’ if ıt was ever an accurate portrayal of how the system operated, 
the changes since Stalin’s death ın 1953 have led to a severe erosion 
of the centre’s controlling power We cannot take it for granted that 
‘What the Kremlin says goes’, and neither can the General Secretary 
He has to maintain an effective working relationship with supportive 
colleagues in the Politburo and central party secretariat, their collective 
power depends on the support of subordinates, and on their capacity 
to have their policies implemented by the party and the people 

In approaching Gorbachev’s reforms, an mitial question for considera- 
tion 1s whether he 1s as serious in his attempt to reform the system as 
Mrs Thatcher and other Western visitors appear to believe Students 
of semiotics — the study of meanıng — urge that we should take the 
utterances of all politicians with a grain of salt, and possibly Gorbachev 
1s required to use powerful language simply ın order to convince his 
opponents that he really 1s in charge 

This is not simply sophistry, for the rhetoric 1s by no means all new 
Leonid Brezhnev has been officially blamed for allowing complacency 
and corruption to become endemic in Soviet public life Yet even he 
made the appropriate noises about improving the quality of the bureauc- 
racy in November 1979 he complained about certain comrades thus’ ‘no 
matter how much you talk to them, no matter how much you appeal to 
their conscience, their sense of duty and responsibility, nothing helps’ 
Yet no effective action was taken 

Even longer ago, in 1967, the Central Committee issued a lengthy 
statement on recruitment in Estonia, which severely castigated the 
republic’s party authorities for allowing ‘haste and unscrupulousness’ 
into the business of selecting leading personnel, leading to the promotion 
of ‘poorly prepared workers, Jacking in initiative, and weak organisers’, 
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while into the Estonian Komsomol (Young Communist) organisation 
‘imcapable and even chance persons’ were promoted There is even a 
substantial literature, dating from the early 1960s, on electoral reform, 
one of Gorbachev’s themes 

These statements from the past indicate that the problems that Gorba- 
chev 1s tackling are by no means new, nor are the proposed solutions. 
But, more cogently, they are testrmony to the lack of action on the part 
of the Brezhnev leadership to deal with the weaknesses and ills as 
Chernenko observed to the Central Committee during Andropov’s period 
in office, ‘The situation cannot be changed by directives alone’. Presum- 
ably those who compacently exploited the situation m the last years of 
Brezhnev’s rule realised that the political will to act on the rhetoric was 
absent. Hence, at the party congress, Gorbachev had to warn those 
administrators who believed that they were once again hearing a mere 
slogan accompanied by temporary frenzied activity, after which ‘every- 
thing will settle down and return to the old lines’ “That will not happen, 
comrades’, he admonished Yet half a year later, in Krasnodar, he 
lamented: ‘How strong conservatism is and how difficult ıt is to smash 
tn. 

In fact, ın this connection there has been a striking change in the 
rhetoric compared with the Brezhnev era Then, the talk was of ‘further 
perfecting Soviet democracy’, now they talk of ‘democratisation’, which 
appears not to assume that the system is already democratic 

All this betokens a serious desire to change the way the system func- 
tions, and not simply to consolidate Gorbachev’s own political position. 
Well-connected friends in Moscow convinced me on a recent visit that 
Gorbachev really is serious, and this 1s demonstrated not least in the 
kind of officials he 1s gathering around himself Boris El’tsin, the Mos- 
cow city party secretary, was described to me by a Soviet diplomat as a 
radical, the newly elected Central Committee secretary, A I Lukyanov, 
is a liberal academic lawyer, who has written extensively about the 
soviets (representative institutions); another Central Committee sec- 
retary, Aleksandr Yakovlev (head of the propaganda department), exiled 
to Canada as ambassador after writing an article in Literaturnaya gazeta 
attacking the Russian nationalist interpretation of the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion 

Even so, some hostile critics in the West maintain that the system 
will have changed significantly only when institutional checks and bal- 
ances have been established So far, even the experiments with contested 
elections do not meet the standards of liberal democracy, and it is not 
clear what Gorbachev ultimately means by ‘democratisation’ As he 
stressed to the ‘glitterati’ at February’s International Forum for a 
Nuclear-Free World, the mtention 1s to mduce the system’s development 
according to socialist values, ın conformity with the criteria of the Soviet 
way of life that would seem to leave much opportunity for limiting the 
scope of political development. 

Gorbachev’s strategy appears to be to keep up the momentum on all 
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fronts Apart from moving fast and with skill to recruit and appomt a 
different breed of party and state officers, he has begun restructuring the 
state admuiustration (notably ın agriculture), opened the way for co- 
operative enterprise (Moscow’s first privately-run restaurant opened in 
March), relaxed some of the bureaucratic shackles on foreign trade, 
released dissident imtellectuals, made a start on holding competitive elec- 
tions in party, state and the economy, and permitted a degree of cultural 
licence that has made Moscow theatre and Soviet cinema more lively 
than it has been for decades, and in 1986 we witnessed surprising demo- 
cratic goings-on at the writers’ and film-makers’ unions 


Most spectacularly, Gorbachev has opened the press to ideas that in 
the past were expressed only in samizdat, Pasternak’s Doctor Zhivago 
1s to be published next year In fact, the press has spearheaded the 
campaign to open people’s minds to a range of challenging ideas such 
as, only a few years ago, one would have considered preposterous sug- 
gestions Interviews with Zbigniew Brzezinski and Richard Pipes in the 
weekly Moscow News (widely used ın several languages for foreign lang- 
uage teaching in Soviet universities, and also available ın Russian) are 
but two examples of this Another is the infamous article in Pravda 12 
days before the opening of the party congress, in which readers criticised 
the special privileges of the party, state and economic apparatchiki, who 
form a ‘heaving, slow-moving, inert and viscous party-admunistrative 
layer’ separating the central authorities from the working class 

All this has won the broad support of the intellectual community, and 
the mood of the masses can perhaps best be described as ‘sceptically 
optimistic’. There 1s excitement at the critical items in the press, and the 
somewhat greater availability of Western-style fashions, music and con- 
sumer goods unlike city-centre food stores, surburban supermarkets are 
relatively well stocked, at least in Moscow; so are people’s refrigerators, 
supplied by grocery orders delivered to places of work Certain everyday 
items remain in desperately short supply, however, notably ladies’ tights 
and — critically, for a population that almost depends on it — alcohol. 
Supplies ın many provincial towns remain appalling The black market 
flourishes, as does the underground pop culture 

Before scepticism turns to genuine optimism, therefore, there must 
be a really significant economic improvement, particularly outside the 
main cities An upturn in industrial production during 1986 was followed 
by disappointing results for the first two months of 1987, with a recorded 
drop in growth from 49 to 29 per cent: a poor start to what is identified 
as a critical year for the hoped-for economic turn-round 

A spectacular success in foreign policy —resolving the problem of 
Afghanistan, for instance, or reaching a secure arms deal with the 
West — would likewise boost confidence in Gorbachev and his policies, 
as well as relieving the economy of a substantial burden. Margaret 
Thatcher’s visit must have been deemed a great success by the men in 
the Kremlin, and the sharp 1mprovement in the prospects for an arms 
agreement with the United States, following the visit of George Schultz 
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in April, must have strengthened the hand of the Kremlin reformers, 
and enhanced the esteem with which the population regarded their 
leadership Reports from Prague during Gorbachev’s official visit in April 
suggest the existence even there of a substantial popular interest in the 
progress of Soviet reforms after all, they look remarkably similar to 
those attempted by the hapless Alexander Dubcek before Czechoslo- 
vakia’s ‘friends’, led by the Soviet Union, brutally brought the reform 
era to an end in August 1968 


On the political front, for the Soviet masses, in contrast to their 
Eastern European allies, the prospect of ‘democracy’ probably has little 
allure, since ıt 1s unclear precisely what kind of political system Gorba- 
chev has ın mind. Certainly, a more open, responsive, liberal and partici- 
patory communist system would be a vast improvement on what has 
existed until now’ but pluralism — which has long been virtually a term 
of abuse in Soviet political writings — ıs emphatically not on the political 
agenda 


Even so, for some he has already gone too far, and these are not 
simply entrenched bureaucrats worrying about losing their positions and 
their privileges True, we can assume that many are not happy to forsake 
their chauffeur-driven Volgas for the underground or the trolley-bus, not 
to mention losing the greater material benefits that accrued under the 
mafia-style administration of Brezhnev’s cronies That is how the ques- 
tion has been presented in the West, but I believe there is a further 
important dimension 


For perhaps many in the apparatus, what Gorbachev 1s attacking is 
not just corruption and maladministration but some of the basic prin- 
ciples to which they have dedicated their careers The whole apparatus 
has functioned on the assumption that socialism itself entailed such 
features as state ownership of the means of production, detailed central 
planning of the economy, party control over the staffing of all positions 
of authority and responsibility, functioning in secrecy and with exacting 
discipline The underlying assertion, expressed ın the 1961 version of the 
party Programme (but not in the 1986 revised text), was that ‘unlike all 
previously existing socio-economic formations, communist society will 
not be attamed spontaneously, but as a result of the conscious and 
purposeful activity of the popular masses, led by the Marxist-Leninist 
party’ 


Since the very origins of the regime, the party has been repeatedly 
instructed not to interfere in the work of state and other bodies, but in 
practice ‘supplantation, parallelism and petty supervision’ have been the 
norm, the nomenklatura system ensured that all appomtments to respon- 
sible positions followed the party’s direct choice The elective principle — 
forcing contests for appointments to managerial posts and even to party 
committee secretaryships— reduces the power of local officers, and 
introduces a measure of unpredictability that is unwelcome to old-style 
officials They believe, as Khrushchev declared, that spontaneity is the._ 
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deadliest enemy of all, and this precept 1s being deliberately undermined 
as the elective principle extends throughout the system. 


Such opposition comes not alone from entrenched or puritanical 
middle-level bureaucrats It seems likely that Gorbachev and his reform- 
ist colleagues are meeting resistance from some Politburo members, 
concerned at the pace, if not the fact, of ‘reconstruction’ For instance, 
the ideological puritan, Egor Ligachev, and the elder statesman, the 
former foreign minister now president, Andre: Gromyko, are seen as 
less than wholehearted supporters of glasnost’ and perestroika, and they 
are not beholden to Gorbachev for their positions quite the reverse 
Gorbachev’s allies, Nikolai Ryzhkov, Geidar Aliev and Eduard Shevard- 
nadze, likewise are long-serving members of the Kremlin’s inner circle, 
politicians with an independent base, with whom the General Secretary 
has to reach a working consensus, if necessary through compromise 
He may have removed Romanov, Grishin and Kunaev, but the Ukrainian 
leader Vladimir Shcherbitski: remains on the Politburo, Chernobyl not- 
withstanding, and it proved impossible to promote Eľtsın to voting 
membership in January 


Neither should we necessarily ascribe negative motives to those who 
find ıt hard to develop enthusiasm for Gorbachev’s programme Pure 
inertia and force of habit make ıt difficult for mdividuals in mid-career 
to switch their working methods overnight — particularly when, as may 
be the case, they perceive resistance to reform from their own superiors 
and others closer to the political summit 


There ıs also evidence of strong opposition to any form of liberalisa- 
tion from segments of the population who believe that discipline is a 
vital necessity in Soviet society The gangs of ‘Lyubery’ — puritanical, 
tough young thugs from the Moscow dormitory town of Lyubertsy — 
who rampage against manifestations of Western influence ın fashions, 
hairstyles or behaviour in the cap:tal came to light in early February, 
and have been examined prominently in sections of the Soviet press 
Perhaps the Soviet equivalent of the British skinheads who parade under 
the banner of the National Front, these young hardliners enjoy at least 
tacit support among the sections of the wider public who look back 
nostalgically to the discipline and sense of purpose of the Stalin era, and 
signal this with a portrait of the dictator ın their apartment or on the 
windscreen of their taxi or private car Such phenomena may be marginal 
to the main thrust of Gorbachev’s purpose, but a failure of his approach 
—either in terms of attaming ıts material goals, or through the disrup- 
tive effect that new-found freedoms might engender — could open up the 
way to an anti-liberal, anti-reformist backlash 


What Gorbachev seems to be seeking is that the party should step 
back, abandon its ‘infallibility complex’ (as he expressed it at last year’s 
party congress), and exercise a ‘watching brief’, as ıt were, over develop- 
ments, risking unpredictable political results as a normal part of Soviet 
life He 1s opposed by those who lack any concern for so-called 
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‘bourgeois’ freedoms, and he meets with widespread popular mdifference 
As already noted, his atms are reminiscent of those of the Czechoslovak 
reformers of 1968: hence, he also faces resistance from the Brezhnev 
generation of leaders among his East European allies, notably Husak, 
Zhivkov, Honecker and Ceausescu, and perhaps even Kádár as well, even 
though Hungary is often presented as a model of a ‘reformed’ communist 
system that the Soviet Union might wish to emulate 


In attempting such a marked shift, Gorbachev needs moie than bound- 
less energy and a self-confident oratorical style, or even a good speech- 
writer he needs to carry through the change of generations among 
administrators at all levels, ensuring that those who obstruct his reforms 
are replaced by those who think as he does and are technically com- 
petent There has been a massive turnover in the party and state appara- 
tus, with officers from the centre dispatched to the provinces to replace 
dynamic individuals newly promoted Moreover, those who fail to cope 
with the heightened demands are being moved aside, some are reportedly 
even tendering their resignations more or less voluntarily 


It would be of benefit ıf the West were to take his reforms seriously, 
as Margaret Thatcher now appears to be doing But to some circles in 
the West, the prospect of a self-confident, more open and liberal Soviet 
Union 1s not necessarily to be welcomed, particularly if ıt has the desired 
results in strengthening the economy For them, a revitalised Soviet 
Union 1s perceived as essentially a more formidable adversary, less 
vulnerable on ideological grounds In fact, one Soviet scholar echoed 
Gorbachev himself ın explicitly describing the campaign for democratis- 
ation as a means of disarming the West by eliminating a major element 
of political vulnerability from the Soviet system ‘If democracy develops 
im our country,’ Gorbachev 1s reported to have told the the Writers’ 
Union, ‘then we shall win ° 


In order to succeed, Gorbachev needs to change the way the sceptics 
think about the system Not only has he to adjust institutions and prac- 
tices (something Khrushchev did ın an unplanned, irrational fashion, 
leading to chaos and disrupting careers in the process), but he needs to 
make changes at a deeper level, affecting the political culture the code 
word for this 1s ‘restructuring the mentality’ He wants to change people’s 
perceptions and expectations of their own and others’ role ın society 
‘Leaders’ must forgo their domineering style and work through genuine 
persuasion, listening to voices from below, while the masses must develop 
a greater sense of political efficacy, and become more demanding and 
more effectively participant in the political process. 


Changing a way of thinking obviously presents a far greater challenge 
than adjusting institutions and re-deploying personnel, and it could be 
the rock on which his aspirations founder Gorbachev hopes to turn the 
country round in two or three years, whereas experienced Soviet observers 
reckon a decade is a more realistic target That gives opportunities for 
the reaction to galvanise to subvert the experiments with freedom and 
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democracy, perhaps even by stimulating the very indiscipline that critics 
of hberal reform fear most, and creating excuses for a conservative 
reaction. 


Mikhail Gorbachev does need demonstrable success, ın order to prove 
that the relaxation of control will work without leading to chaos. No 
Soviet leader has ever faced the pressure of a demanding, articulate 
public opinion, with all that entails, and the democratic political process 
familiar to us may not appear at all attractive when viewed from the 
Kremlin It 1s certainly a big gamble The economic and political comfort 
of the Soviet people depends on his success, and there are obvious impl- 
cations for the West as well The ideological struggle is clearly taking 
on a new dimension, as glasnost’ confounds our well-tested assumptions 
about what 1s possible in the Soviet system The West needs to think very 
hard about its response to the prospect of a freer, more open, more 
honest communist system 


[Ronald J Hill is Associate Professor of Political Science in Trinity 
College, Dublin; his latest book is The Soviet Union: Politics, Economics 
and Society — From Lenin to Gorbachev (1985). ] 
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THE RESTRUCTURING OF THE CYPRIOT ECONOMY 
by R. J. A. Wilson 


or whether, once hostilities are over the necessary reconstruction 

actually results ın a faster pace of growth than would otherwise have 
occurred Much, of course, depends on whether the conflict has actually 
ended, and the causes of disagreement removed. In the Middle East the 
ending of open hostilities has often been accompanied by an uneasy 
peace, with the resultant uncertainty mbhibiting mvestment. In these 
circumstances there may be continuing economic stagnation, as in 
Lebanon today, or in Egypt between 1967 and 1973. 


The Cypriot conflict remains far from being settled, in spite of the 
efforts of the United Nations Secretary General, Perez de Cuellar To the 
outsider the issues seem easier to resolve than other Middle Eastern con- 
flicts, as both Greek and Turkish Cypriots have much to gain from a 
settlement In early 1986 both sides appeared close to agreement, with 
Rauf Denktash, on behalf of the Turkish Cypriots, offering territorial 
concessions over Famagusta, which the Turkish army has occupied since 
1974 In return President Kyprianou appeared to accept that the Turkish 
Cypriots would be entitled to a measure of self rule in the north of the 
island, although the Cypriot Government would remain responsible for 
foreign affairs Spyros Kyprianou, however, was not prepared to accept 
the continuing presence of the Turkish army in northern Cyprus, even 
though Rauf Denktash felt 1t was necessary to reassure the Turkish 
Cypriot community. It was largely this point, and disagreement over the 
powers of the central government, which brought the negotiation to an 
abrupt end. 

In spite of the continuing political deadlock, the Cypriot economy has 
recovered remarkably from the traumatic events of 1974 Rather than 
despairing after the Turkish invasion, the Cypriot Government imple- 
mented a series of Emergency Economic Action Plans to rebuild the 
economy of the areas of the island they still controlled The government 
largely adopted a policy of self help, rather than looking to the outside 
world for large scale economic assistance Elsewhere in the Middle East 
the victims of conflict have often portrayed themselves as helpless, and 
have relied primarily on the international community for assistance, 
rather than taking measures to improve their own situation. 

Of course ıt can be argued that the Greek Cypriots were ın a better 
position than groups such as the Palestinians, as after all they still had a 
homeland, even if ıt was reduced in size by 37 per cent following the 
Turkish mvasion Nevertheless the scale of the loss should not be under- 
estimated The Greek Cypriots lost 80 per cent of their citrus and cereal 
production, 82 per cent of hotel beds, including the main tourist resort 
of Famagusta, and over half of all mmeral production Even the island’s 
capital, Nicosia, was divided, and 40 per cent of the population were 
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displaced from their homes Unemployment rose from a mere 15 per 
cent in early 1974 to almost one third of the economically active popula- 
tion in the immediate aftermath of the Turkish invasion As in other parts 
of the Middle East the displaced were crowded into emergency refugee 
camps, where only basic facilities could be provided 

As a result of the loss of much of the agricultural production capacity 
of the island, the Greek Cypriots realised that the economy would have 
to be restructured in order to restore living standards, and create employ- 
ment opportunities for the displaced refugees Cyprus was dependent on 
imports for most of its basic needs, including virtually all of its energy 
requirements, and it was important to develop new types of export 
earnings to pay for these essentials The Cypriot Government took the 
view that the Greek position would be strengthened if the economic 
reconstruction was given priority, so that there was no long term econ- 
omic dependence on international aid. 

Under the Emergency Action plans first priority was accorded to 
industrial development Those idustries in which Cyprus had a potential 
competitive advantage were to be given priority This included the cloth- 
ing and footwear industry, where Cyprus could compete in European 
markets because of its relatively low wage costs In addition the quality 
of finish was higher than in many parts of the Arab world, and the 
Cypriot authorities hoped that they could increase exports to the boom- 
ing oil exporting states during the mid 1970s 


Various schemes were introduced to encourage investment in manu- 
facturing Firstly government guarantees were given to banks advancing 
credit to firms lacking adequate security Up to 75 per cent of a loan 
could be covered in this way Secondly the commercial banks were re- 
quired to place 3 per cent of their deposits in a special fund with the 
Central Bank of Cyprus These deposits could then be drawn upon at 
very low rates of interest to cover loans for the purchase of machinery 
and new industrial buildings Thirdly expenditure on plant and machinery 
could be offset against income tax for a three year period after the 
Income Tax Law of 1975 Fourthly free export processing zones were 
established at Larnaca airport and Limassol port, where raw materials 
could be imported free of duty, provided they were used for export manu- 
facture. Fifthly an export credit insurance scheme was instigated which 
covered up to 90 per cent of any losses suffered by exporters as a result 
of payment default 

The impact of these measures on manufacturing exports was spec- 
tacular Clothing exports increased in value from a mere £C2 2 milhon 
(£ sterling 28 milion) in 1974 to almost £C62 million (£ sterling 79 
milion) by 1984 The trend for footwear was similar, with exports rising 
ın value from under £C1 million to almost £C18 million over the same 
period These rising values reflected not only mcreased volume, but also 
higher export prices as the quality of clothing and footwear improved 
Under the Standards and Quality Control Law of 1975 a Standards Auth- 
ority was established, which not only controlled the quality of exports, 
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but gave free advice on how standards could be raised An Industrial 
Extension Service was instigated with the assistance of the United Nations 
Industrial Development Organisation This advised on the modernisation 
of production techniques, to ensure consistency in quality 


As a result of these changes, Cyprus became for the first time a major 
exporter of manufactured goods Whereas in the early 1970s citrus 
produce, vegetables, wines and sherry accounted for the major share of 
exports, by the early 1980s manufactured goods predominated. Clothing 
alone accounted for over one quarter of total exports This transforma- 
tion brought considerable benefits Prices of manufactured goods tend 
to be more stable than prices of primary agricultural produce Further- 
more, while the prices of agricultural produce have risen only slowly, by 
moving up market with manufactured goods, Cyprus has been able to 
enjoy higher prices for its clothing and footwear exports This has resulted 
in favourable consequences for the island’s terms of trade 

Trade problems remain of course, and ıt is difficult for a small island 
economy to overcome its basic vulnerability The oil price reductions of 
1985-86 were a mixed blessing for Cyprus On the one hand the island’s 
import bill was reduced substantially, by up to £C50 milhon according 
to some estimates On the other hand exports to the Arab world declined 
substantially Exports to Labya fell from £C38 million in 1984 to £C23 
million in 1985, and the 1986 level was expected to be below £C15 milhon 
Exports and transit trade with Lebanon also deteriorated, as the security 
situation there became even more critical, with exports falling from 
£C48 milion in 1984 to £C25 million in 1985 The value of exports and 
re-exports to Lebanon in 1986 may well have fallen below even the level 
of exports to the depressed Libyan market. 


Exports to the European Community also present problems, as Cyprus 
cannot become a member in the present political chmate, with Greece a 
full member, but Turkey excluded Cyprus has a co-operation agreement 
with the Community, but in practice ıts exports, like those of other non- 
community states, are discriminated against The multifibre restrictions 
apply to clothing exports, with only limited quantities being allowed into 
the European Community on a tariff free basis Agricultural produce and 
wine are subject to the variable levy system imposed under the Com- 
munity’s Common Agricultural Policy In spite of these restrictions, the 
United Kingdom remains Cyprus’s largest single export market, account- 
ing for over one sixth of the total, and the European Community as a 
whole takes one third of the island’s exports 

In the aftermath of the 1974 invasion, ıt was also decided that priority 
should be given to the rebuilding of the tourist industry in the part of the 
island remaining under Cypriot Government control The subsequent 
development of the tourist industry was therefore far from being fortui- 
tous, but was a result of a conscious policy decision, even though ıt was 
primarily private investors who were involved in the industry, rather than 
the government itself Hotel accommodation was expanded in Limassol 
and Paphos to make up for the loss of airport beds ın Famagusta and to a 
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lesser extent Kyrenia After Nicosia airport came under Turkish control, 
the runway at Larnaca was extended, and a new terminal built, as well as 
approach roads and other facilities New tourist resorts were developed to 
the east of Larnaca, with the village of Ayia Napa being the centre of 
the new region, and the Grecian Bay and Paralimni areas being opened 
up to the south of Turkish occupied Famagusta. 


It was realised that the distance of Cyprus from North West Europe 
meant that 1t would be inappropriate to target the cheap mass package 
holiday markets as was done in the Balearic Islands and the Spanish main- 
land coasts Rather the policy was to provide a superior quality of accom- 
modation for the more affluent visitor who could afford the inevitably 
higher airfares to the Eastern Mediterranean At the same time it was 
decided to try to attract some of the wealthy expatriate western com- 
munity living ın the Gulf to the island, ether on a stop-over basis in 
transit to Europe, or on short holidays from the Gulf. An mcreasing Arab 
imterest ın tourism was also perceived, and it was thought that high 
income Arab visitors could bring ın useful foreign exchange to the island. 

Foreign airlmes and charter operators seemed unenthusiastic about 
reopening and expanding their operations at Larnaca after 1975, so the 
government decided to take the muitiative by providing credit for Cyprus 
Airways to augment its Boeing 707 fleet If a Cypriot carrier brought in 
the passengers to the island, this augmented the earnings from the tourists 
ın any case Hence the route was reopened to London, and services to 
the Gulf expanded A new route from Larnaca to Manchester was opened 
to bring ın tourists from the north of England, and encourage travellers 
from that area to transit in Cyprus, en route to the Middle East, rather 
than at Heathrow 

These measures were highly effective Although the number of holiday- 
makers visiting the island slumped from 252,000 in 1973 to below 34,000 
in 1975, by 1979 the number of arrivals was almost up to the 1973 peak 
Throughout the 1980s the number of visitors has consistently risen, and 
by 1985 almost 768,000 holidaymakers visited the Greek Cypriot con- 
trolled areas of the island It seems likely that by 1990 the total may pass 
one million, especially as Cyprus Airways has acquired new Airbus 310 
aircraft, and now operates direct services from both Larnaca and the 
recently developed Paphos airport to provincial airports throughout the 
United Kingdom, as well as services to Paris, Frankfurt and the Scandin- 
avian capitals 


Tourist earnings are now worth over £C250 million annually ın terms 
of foreign exchange, almost as much as the revenue from visible exports 
The expansion of Cyprus Airways also means that the island enjoys a 
large surplus on its transport recerpts ın foreign exchange terms, rather 
than the deficit which prevails in most developing countries The largest 
single number of tourists came from the United Kingdom, which accounts 
for over 200,000 holidaymakers each year, but more than 70,000 Swedish 
visitors arrive annually, many during the early spring and autumn, which 
ensures higher occupancy rates for hotels and self-catermg apartments. 
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As a result of the success of the reconstruction policies, living standards 
have steadily risen for the 660,000 Greek Cypriots Per capita income 
exceeds £C2,500, making the island much richer than its Arab neigh- 
bours and Turkey, and even more affluent than mainland Greece When 
measured in real terms, allowing for inflation, per capita mcome has 
almost doubled since the traumas of 1974. The numbers in gainful 
employment increased from 160,000 in 1976 to over 220,000 by 1984. 
Unemployment remains low, with a dramatic decline from the mid 1970s 
total of over 50,000 to only 4,000 m 1978. Since then unemployment 
has risen to almost 9,000, representing 3 5 per cent of the economically 
active population, but this figure ıs extremely low by Western standards. 
Many of the unemployed are newcomers to the workforce, and there have 
been some redundancies ın the clothing industry with the recession in 
Arab export markets. There are few long term unemployed however, and 
the seasonal employment problem 1s less than in the past when the econ- 
omy was more dependent on agriculture. There is some seasonality in 
the tourist mdustry, but Cyprus suffers less from this problem than 
western Mediterranean destinations due to its longer tourist season. 


The reconstruction of the Cypriot economy was achieved without any 
destabilisation of the system Inflation rates exceeded 10 per cent in the 
late 1970s and early 1980s, but the rate of price increase has steadily fallen 
since then, and by 1987 inflation was down to 15 per cent. An even lower 
rate is anticipated for the current year. Import prices have been kept 
down by a cautious approach to exchange rate management The Cyprus 
pound was at parity with sterling until 1972, but since then ıt has appre- 
ciated modestly. The current rate is around £1 20 sterling to the Cypriot 
pound, a slight appreciation over the 1981 rate of £1 22 sterling to the 
Cypriot pound Against the dollar the Cypriot pound depreciated over the 
1980-85 period, but recent months have seen an appreciation back towards 
$2 00 to the Cypriot pound There has been no attempt to devalue the 
currency to make exports more competitive or attract more tourists The 
authorities have sought to emphasise quality, not price, as far as Cypriot 
goods and services are concerned 


A major problem for the government in recent years has been the size 
of its own deficit, as the reconstruction of the economy was costly, 
especially the provision of new infrastructure Much of the island’s road 
system had to be upgraded followimg the Turkish mvasion, as there was 
more traffic pressure on existing roads with the loss of the north A new 
Limassol-Nicosia dual carriage highway was built, as all south-bound 
traffic had to take this route, rather than the northerly route to Paphos 
via Morphou Even traffic from the capital to Larnaca was diverted, as 
the Turks controlled part of the direct highway The budgetary position 
1s under control however, despite the decline in assistance from Greece 
from £C14 million m 1982 to under £C8 million in 1986 The deficit 
declined from over £C78 million in 1983 to below £C68 million ın 1985, 
and in 1986 this may fall to below £C60 milhon It is hoped to reduce 
the public sector borowmg requirement so that interest rates can be 
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lowered from their present level of up to 9 per cent for borrowers 


The encouraging outlook for the Greek Cypriot economy contrasts 
with the unfavourable situation in the north of the island. Per capita 
income for the Turkish Cypriots is less than a quarter of the level for 
the Greek Cypriot community Of course the Turks had a lower Irving 
standard even before partition, but the gap since seems to have widened 
rather than narrowed Although Rauf Denktash has declared Northern 
Cyprus an independent republic, ıt ıs ın practice only recognised by 
Turkey, and there ts little prospect of ternational recognition Economi- 
cally the north, with its population of only 160,000, 1s too small to be 
viable on its own 


One objective of the Turkish mvasion was to secure for the Turkish 
Cypriot Community more than their fair share of the 1sland’s arable 
land, as although they only account for one fifth of the island’s popu- 
lation, they occupy almost two fifths of its land area It was argued that 
the Turkish Cypriots were farmers, and therefore they required more 
land In practice, however, there were insufficient workers to manage the 
land, and immigrant farmers were brought in from Turkey Possession 
of the best arable land has ın practice been a mixed blessing. There has 
been little incentive to diversify exports, and over 80 per cent of foreign 
exchange earnings come from shipments of agricultural produce Citrus 
produce, potatoes and carobs are the major exports, mostly from former 
Greek Cypriot owned land 


Although over 1,800 employment permits are granted to Turkish citi- 
zens each year, unemployment remains a greater problem for Turkish 
Cypriots than for their counterparts in the south. Over 1,500 remain 
registered unemployed out of the small workforce, and many of those 
in farming are seasonally underemployed Citrus output has risen over 
the 1977-84 period but carob production has halved, and grain production 
has fallen by a quarter Vegetable output 1s variable, with potatoes increas- 
ing, but onions, cabbages, tomatoes and most types of beans in decline 
Most exports are shipped via Turkey which adds to transportation costs. 
Largely due to the activities of a United Kingdom based company with 
extensive Turkish interests, Polly Peck, there has been some encourage- 
ment given to clothing and textile exports, but these account for less 
than five per cent of the total 


The tourist industry 1s also depressed 1n the north, with no direct flights 
possible from Europe to Ercan state airport, and the need to transit in 
Istanbul or Izmir Arrivals fell from 112,000 in 1978 to under 80,000 
in 1981, and although there has been a modest increase since then fewer 
than 100,000 tourists each year visit the northern part of the island, and 
many of these are short stay visitors from Turkey with limited spending 
power Turkish currency 1s used in the north of Cyprus, and the Turkish 
Cypriots have been subject to Turkey’s inflation problems, with prices 
rising at over 100 per cent per annum ın the early 1980s. The food price 
index which was based at 100 in 1977 had risen to 1,743 by December 
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1983. Inflation has moderated since then, but it is still ın excess of 50 
per cent 

Overall ıt seems that both parts of Cyprus have paid a heavy price for 
partition of the island in economic terms While the economy of the 
south has recovered however, and enjoys unprecedented prosperity, the 
economy of the north, with its close ties with Turkey, has at best stag- 
nated The gap between the Greek and Turkish Cypriots 1s not just 
geographic, but to a much greater extent than before, economic Certainly 
given the disparity, the Cypriot government may well be reluctant to 
assume economic responsibility for the depressed north, even if there 
1s a political settlement This point appears to have been overlooked 
during the United Nations mediation efforts. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
by Steve Ellner 


OR the first time since the 1960s a majority of the more important 
F nations ın Latın America are democracies. Unfortunately, this 
democratic resurgence coincides with the sharpest economic 

recession which the continent has faced since the 1930s, triggered by 
swollen debt obligations, the refusal of foreign commercial banks to 
authorize new loans, the recent wave of protectionist measures ın the 
US, and the falling prices of raw material exports 

The reaction of the democratic Latin American governments to this 
situation has varied widely, ranging from militant rhetoric and national- 
ism, on the one hand, to submission to US policy and interests on the 
other At one extreme, Peru’s young popular president Alan Garcia has 
limited debt payment to ten percent of the nation’s foreign exchange 
earnings, a policy which has brought down the wrath of the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) on his government in the form of a moratorium 
on loans 

Venezuela’s president Jaime Lusinchi is undoubtedly situated at the 
other extreme Ever since he assumed the presidency ın 1984, Lusinchi has 
harped on Venezuela’s reliability as a debtor nation and has boasted that 
his government has dutifully paid all interest and even a part of the 
principal on its 35 billion dollar debt. After three years of negotiations, 
Venezuela refinanced its foreign debt last February under terms which 
committed over thirty percent of the nation’s foreign exchange earnings 
until 1990 In February of this year Venezuela reached a new agreement 
with its creditors which, while slightly improving the terms of interest 
and extending the period of payment, still fell far short of the advantages 
received by Mexico in its latest rescheduling arrangement 

Calls for Latın American debtor nations to close ranks and negotiate 
collectively have failed to strike a responsive chord m the Lusinchi 
administration The government fears that by associating too closely with 
debtor nations with limited financial resources the foreign banks will lump 
Venezuela in with countries which are ın a high risk category and deny 
1t new credit Venezuela’s sizeable reserves (about $10 billion), 1ts pro- 
duction of oil in appreciable quantities (15 billion barrels per day) and 
its relatively reduced population (17 million inhabitants) sets the nation 
off from its more hard pressed neighbours 

The banks, however, are unhkely to open the credit spigot for any 
Latin American nation, not even Venezuela, due to lack of confidence in 
the entire region Already they have lowered Venezuela’s ‘Triple A’ 
credit ranking which had guaranteed the nation low-interest rates 

It may be asked whether Venezuela should make a concerted effort 
to attract new loans in any case The present debt crisis has served to 
debunk the myth that loans are preferable to other types of investment 
since they come with no strings attached. It 1s now widely recognized 
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that the IMF, along with all other lending institutions, impose conditions 
which seriously compromise the independence of Third World govern- 
ments in setting economic policy. 


Lusinchi’s optimism regarding Venezuela’s ability to attract new loans 
and avoid dependence on foreign banks 1s typical of an overriding faith 
that many Venezuelans still have in petroleum and a general feeling that 
the nation’s oil wealth exempts ıt from the type of formidable socio- 
economic problems which afflict other third world nations 


In April of last year, Lusinchi assured the nation that the price of oil 
would not fall below $15 00 or $14 50 a barrel, shortly before ıt plunged 
to less than $1000 This statement was one more example of blithe 
optimism The fact is that in a volatile market like oil it makes little sense 
to hazard a guess regarding future trends. 


This type of economic instability brought on by the sharply fluctuating 
prices of raw materials castigates all third world nations ‘which, like 
Venezuela, are dependent on single commodity exports Not being able 
to predict the amount of resources which will be available in the immed- 
iate future means that state economic planning, once touted by liberal 
economists as a panacea for third world capitalist economies, is a vacuous, 
if not precarious, exercise Ironically, Lusinchi’s party, Democratic 
Action (AD), when it was out of power before 1984, attacked its rivals 
in the government for establishing lofty developmental goals ın the ‘Sixth 
Plan of the Nation’ which proved to be unrealizable once oil prices began 
to decline The continuance of that decline has made the ‘Seventh Plan’, 
which the Lusinchi administration drew up at the beginning of its term, 
equally unfeasible. 


Adjusting to the economic crisis ıs a hefty challenge for Venezuelans 
who grew accustomed all too quickly to the prosperity of the 1970s. The 
oil wealth of that period even filtered down to the lower classes, though 
its greatest beneficiaries were well-connected businessmen and corrupt 
politicians Thus President Carlos Andrés Pérez, whose first year in office 
in 1974 coincided with a 400 percent increase in oil prices, could boast 
(although somewhat exaggeratedly) that in Venezuela there was ‘full 
employment’. 

Most of the present discontent 1s being channelled within the ruling AD 
party The party’s machine has up until now backed Lusinchi’s 
ex-Minister of Interior Octavio Lepage for the nomination of the 1988 
presidential elections His main opponent is the charismatic Carlos Andrés 
Pérez Most polls give Pérez a nearly ten-fold lead over the lacklustre 
Lepage The Party machine, fearful of Pérez’ popularity, ruled out 
internal primaries ın favour of an ‘electoral college’ for the selection of 
the party’s presidential candidate Although Pérez publicly denies it, some 
of his closest supporters have said behind the scenes that should the party 
close the doors to Pérez’ presidential aspirations he will run as an 
independent and attempt to draw support from the left At this point, ıt 
looks as if leading members of the party’s machine are recognizing 
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Lepage’s failure to appeal to the base of the party, and thus may subsist 
from blocking Pérez’ candidacy. 

In his speeches, Pérez often recalls the reforms which favoured the 
working and marginal sectors and the ambitious industrialization projects 
which were undertaken during this administration These measures were 
made possible by the windfall of petrodollars which entered the country 
in the 1970s 

Until now, however, Pérez has failed to differentiate himself from 
Lusinchi on internal policies and it 1s unclear whether he would handle 
the economic recession any differently from the current administration 
After all, modern Latin American history is replete with examples of 
populists (recall Juan Domingo Péron) who carried out measures in favour 
of the general welfare by tapping the nation’s abundant foreign reserves 
but, when the going got rough, accommodated their stands to powerful 
economic interests. 

On foreign policy, on the other hand, Pérez’s outspoken and nationalist 
positions stand in sharp contrast to those of Lusinchi While president, 
Pérez provided massive arms shipments to the Sandinista rebels ın Nica- 
ragua, and since then has been the AD leader who has most defended the 
Sandinista regime Pérez’s firm support for the Peruvian government in 
its confrontation with the IMF would indicate that, 1f re-elected president, 
he will maintain an equally defiant position towards foreign creditors 

Until now, the opposition parties have failed to make significant 
inroads, in spite of the government’s conservative policies The left, in 
particular, remains a relatively marginal force in Venezuelan politics In 
none of the six presidential elections ın the modern democratic period 
since 1958 have the different leftist groups supported a united candidate, 
much to the disappomtment of a sizeable segment of the electorate The 
example of Peru, where a host of small leftist parties have put up a 
united front in elections with impressive results, has been lost on much 
of the Venezuelan left. Whether the Venezuelan Communist Party should 
be included ın a broad united front, and whether its presidential candidate 
should himself be a leftist are two key issues of contention among those 
who purport to favour leftist unity 

Although in the months ahead Pérez will undoubtedly try to differentiate 
himself from Lusinchi in order to secure the support of those most hurt 
by the recession, he will have a hard time explaming away his role in 
the nation’s current economic crisis Only a thorough rethinking of his 
internal policies, along with contmued firmness on foreign policy issues, 
will lend credibility to his posture as a nationalistic alternative for 
Venezuela. 


[Steve Ellner ıs Associate Professor of Economic History at the Univer- 
sity de Oriente in Puerto La Cruz He has contributed articles to the New 
York Times, Progressive magazine and Commonweal | 
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NUCLEAR WEAPONS: A TEST BAN AND THE 
NATO ALLIANCE 


by Manfred R. Hamm 


exception of the French, appears to support a comprehensive test 

ban treaty (CTBT) between both superpowers This stems ın part 
from their obsession with arms control according to the saying that any 
agreement ıs better than none It also reflects the fundamental anti- 
nuclear sentiment after the International Nuclear debate to which govern- 
ments sought to respond by supporting an essentially unattaimable goal 
Finally, a CTBT in Europe ıs seen as a way to reduce the role of both 
superpowers and restore a greater degree of autonomy and status to the 
former world powers. 

The French force de frappe and the British nuclear forces may serve 
as independent nuclear deterrents guaranteeing more the obliteration of 
their possessors than being a deterrent against attack Nevertheless, they 
are symbols of the sentimental ‘great power’ aspiration of two countries 
which have lost their empires and their role as determinators of world 
events since World War II The French government’s refusal even to 
entertain the idea of ceasing its autonomous nuclear testing programme 
Is a significant point worth noting 

Obsession with arms control is pervasive throughout Europe, however, 
only a little more than in the US Congress We should recall that the 
Congress passed a resolution calling on the President to pursue the com- 
plete cessation of all nuclear tests America 1s m fact already legally com- 
mitted to do so through the Lamited Test Ban Treaty and the pledges 
entailed in the Threshold Test Ban (TTBT) that remains unratified Thus, 
it is unfair to blame the European allies alone for spinal atrophy 

Despite defence budgets in the USA approaching the $300 billion 
range, we have all relied for decades on security on the cheap Even these 
huge expenditures do not give us conventional forces comparable to those 
of the Soviet Union Although NATO spends more than the Warsaw 
Pact Nations combined on defence, we appear to be incapable of mount- 
Ing a conventional defence that matches ın favourable ratios those of our 
most likely adversary 

There may be many reasons to explain this disparity but the fact 
remains that we have relied on nuclear weapons to deter attack more for 
reasons of politics than sheer economics President Ike Eisenhower’s 
famous statement, “More bang for the buck,’ may stick in all our minds 
as rationale for NATO’s heavy reliance on nuclear weapons But political 
reasons, that is the unwillmgness of European governments to contem- 
plate any type of conventional military conflict, were the real driving 
forces behind an increasingly non-credible nuclear commitment to general 
extended deterrence as entailed in USA commitment to defend Europe 
with nuclear weapons 


WV excepton o every West European government, with the notable 
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Present and past administrations have justified their refusal to enter 
a CTBT with Moscow largely in terms of the difficulty of monitoring such 
a compact and the potential loss of reliability or confidence in the 
functioning of our nuclear weapons? In the past, these reasons may have 
been appropriate but in the light of new iitiatives they no longer serve 
to convince the public that nuclear testing remains necessary 

In view of the promised renewed attempts at negotiations and even a 
‘summit’ meeting of the super-powers, we need to come to the heart of 
the problem and finally and conclusively dispel the notion that a CTBT 
will accomplish what its proponents promise, that ıt 1s actually detri- 
mental to US security, and that ıt erodes our position as a global power 
by undermining our ability to live up to our security commitments around 
the world If we are constrained ın adapting our military posture in the 
critical field of nuclear weapons through a CTBT, we will lose the flexi- 
bility we need to guard our interests and meet our commitments in what 
is likely to be a new situation, especially insofar as Europe 1s concerned 
Nobody wants a nuclear war, but to prevent a conventional one requires 
the possession of a flexible nuclear deterrent America’s European allies 
as well as some members of the US Congress should be reminded of that. 


At present, thousands of nuclear weapons are stored ın Europe, 
although their number 1s being reduced, to underscore the role nuclear 
weapons have played in the deterrence posture of NATO More important 
is the way the alliance has used the nuclear deterrent to compensate for 
its conventional inferiority A CTBT would freeze NATO into its present 
theatre nuclear posture that many observers consider wholly inadequate. 
By precluding the development of smarter, less destructive and operation- 
ally more useful nuclear devices, we would essentially be stuck with the 
‘chunk’ of the 1950s and early 1960s Little updating took place during 
the Vietnam War because USA resources were so heavily involved there 

An antiquated theatre nuclear posture would undoubtedly upgrade the 
value of conventional Warsaw Pact superiority over NATO Moreover, 
the current US arsenal deters NATO perhaps more than the Warsaw 
Pact Why else the Montebello decision to reduce the present size of the 
stockpile? If this 1s the case, it follows that a CTBT preventing the 
modernization of theatre nuclear weapons would play into the hands of 
Soviet planners who, despite the new relaxed and open door climate, 
might increasingly seek to establish conventional-only options for the 
conquest of Western Europe. 

While NATO has relied disproportionately on its nuclear deterrent, the 
so-called escalation dominance, despite its doctrine of ‘flexible response’ 
calls for a significant role of conventional defences. For these forces to 
be effective, they must be able to perform on an antegrated battlefield 
involving in addition nuclear and even chemical weapons That means 
we must test and harden our conventional forces against the effects of 
nuclear weapons and gas Without such hardening they could be easily 
disabled by a muted nuclear attack, because we ought not to think that 
NATO has the exclusive prerogative to nuclear escalation 


o~ 
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This argument gains particular weight in the light of the ‘emerging tech- 
nologies’ (ET) emphasis resulting from the 1982 ‘Weinberger Initiative’ 
and the FOFA concept adopted by NATO in 1985. Both rely on advanced 
technologies involving highly complex electronic systems Without hard- 
ening against electro-magnetic pulse (EMP), attending nuclear explosions 
or even simulated electronic warfare measures, billions of dollars in invest- 
ment could be disabled very shortly Simulation of nuclear explosions 
alone will not do the job, but the actual exposure of these conventional 
technologies to nuclear tests will remain necessary 

Therefore, if NATO 13s serious about raising the nuclear threshold by 
improving its conventional forces, a CTBT would be a detrimental 
obstacle One must, therefore, pose the real and unavoidable question 
where NATO’s priorities and, indeed, those of the US Congress he 
It 1s easy to fault the Europeans and ‘Euro-bashing’ has been a favoured 
sport by American congressional proponents of a CTBT But you cannot 
have improved conventional defences without some ability to test the 
nuclear effects on conventional weaponry unless you are willing, for the 
sake of ephemeral arms accords, to waste billions of dollars Incidentally, 
looking only at the MX Peacekeeper Missile, Congress has a proclivity 
for committing to the trashheap weapons systems ıt originally funded to 
the tune of billions of dollars in taxpayer money 

To a far greater extent than the Soviet Union, the US and her allies 
depend on nuclear deterrence for their security. This 1s the case particu- 
larly in NATO, where the doctrine of ‘flexible response’ mandates nuclear 
escalation up to the strategic level under certain conditions To call into 
question the US ability to live up to that commitment could ‘well mean 
the political death of an already hollow military strategy 

More importantly, perhaps, as has been seen in recent weeks, the 
military environment in which NATO must operate 1s constantly chang- 
ing Most of these changes are conditioned by advances in military tech- 
nology, alterations of military doctrine and changes in the Soviet threat 
We are dealing essentially with a dynamic military environment in which 
NATO has to adapt constantly, lest it undermines the deterrent upon 
which all our security depends This requires new weapons systems from 
time to time, including nuclear weapons, which could not be developed 
under a CTBT 

With the nuclear deterrent essentially frozen at present levels, the 
conventional superiority of the Warsaw Pact would gain greatly in signifi- 
cance Therefore, any ‘freeze’ on our nuclear capabilities must be 
accompanied by a corresponding reduction in the conventional force im- 
balance in Europe, because as long as NATO depends on the threat of 
strategic nuclear escalation for its security, a CTBT would undermine the 
very foundations of the alliance 

This point was summarized well by Allen Holmes, Director of the 
Bureau for Politico-Military Affairs, Department of State He observed. 


The fact is that the United States, its allies and its friends rely on nuclear 
weapons for deterrence So long as we continue to depend on a secure and 
credible nuclear deterrent as the ultimate guarantor of peace with freedom, 
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it 1s difficult to envision circumstances where some level of testing would not 
be necessary to ensure the safety, reliability, effectiveness, and survivability of 
our nuclear weapons 

A complete cessation of nuclear tests must be viewed in its relationship to 
the entire strategic situation As we have often stated, a CTB remains a long- 
term objective of the United States in the context of achieving broad, deep 
and verifiable arms reductions expanded confidence building measures, and 
greater balance in conventional forces, and at a time when a nuclear deterrent 
is no longer as essential an element as currently for international security 2 


Reference has already been made to European obsession with arms 
control as a panacea to all their security problems which is paralleled by 
various forces in the Congress In view of the radical ballistic force 
reductions agreed to by President Reagan at the Reykjavik meeting last 
October, a CTBT may indeed prove an obstacle to this goal. Knowing 
that under a CTBT regime both superpowers would be unable to adapt 
their nuclear force postures, they might be prone to cling to the redundant 
and destabilizing capabilities currently in their arsenals 

But reductions ın ballistic missiles will certainly require a restructuring 
of the US nuclear deterrent force, 1f the US wants to keep its present 
military commitments The trend could be toward less destabilizing air- 
breathing systems, such as stealthy bombers and advanced cruise missiles 
The force loadings of these systems require testing to validate their design 
and determine their yield In short, a CTBT could stand in the way of 
ballistic force reductions and other nuclear arms control measures 

Our European allies who so vocally clamour for nuclear arms reduc- 
tions and a CTBT should be reminded of this relationship and the fact 
that their security depends in the final analysis on the US nuclear 
umbrella If extended deterrence 1s eroded by an ill conceived CTBT, 
their security may be threatened more than that of the United States 
The same admonition must be directed towards the US Congress, were 
proponents of a CTBT labour not fully aware of the military, political, 
and arms control implications of such a treaty. 

It would be best for the arms control debate and Western security 1f 
the US formally abandoned its verbal commitment to a CIBT. Improved 
verification procedures may allow ratification of the TTBT and PNE 
Treaty With modifications, such as a reduction in permitted yields and 
numerical limitations on the number of tests allowed annually both 
treaties will be of greater value than a CTBT borne out of the illusion 
that by halting nuclear tests one can magically put the genie back into 
the bottle We should also remind ourselves that ıt has not been nuclear 
testing but refined guidance technologies which have improved weapons 
accuracies that account for our current strategic predicament which, inci- 
dentally, we brought upon ourselves 


NOTES 
1 Serious problems in the US nuclear weapons programme emerged during the 
three year moratorium on nuclear testing between 1958 and 1961 The warheads 
on the ‘Little John’ missile (W45) and the Sergeant (W52) were essentially duds 
During the Berlin crisis, this could have had serious ramifications 
Less known are the complications encountered in developing the warhead for 
the Minuteman (W56), the Polaris (W47) and the Poseidon (W68) All C-3 
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Poseidon missiles had to be retro-fitted with a new warhead because the original 
design later proved defective ın tests 

2 Quoted according to Thomas Enders, Kernwaffenstopp — Politische und Tech- 
nische Implikationen, Interne Studien, No. 5/1986, Konrad-Adenauer-Stiftung, 
D5205 Sankt Augustin be: Bonn 


[Dr Manfred Hamm has recently accepted an appointment with the 
independent, though government funded Stiftung Wissenschaft und Poli- 
tic, near Munich He was formerly adviser to the Heritage Foundation, 
Washington, D.C ] 


The July issue of Contemporary Review includes The 1988 
Olympics Countdown in a Troubled South Korea by Jefferey 
Gray and Larrie Warren (held over from the May issue), The 


Irish and the English by Roy Morrell, Cinema A Quarterly 
Review by David Fingleton and Satellites for Peace by Keith D 
Suter 
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A NEW FUTURE FOR THE SDP 
by Stephen Haseler 


N 1981 the new Social Democratic party was launched amidst much 
fanfare but also with much genuine hope For some years previously 
the beleagured moderates in the Labour party had been losing battle 

after battle, and ıt was becoming increasingly clear that there could be 
no future role for principled social democrats in the party they had served 
for a life-time It was obvious that a new political era was dawning — 
one in which left-wing socialists would dominate and control the Labour 
party for the forseeable future, and, maybe too, form a future govern- 
ment 

Conscious of these severe ramifications for the British future, the 

discussions within the social democratic camp about its future role was 
both intense and enlivening These debates will be very interesting for 
the historians, for they highlight the hard choices that needed to be 
made, choices not only about personal careers but about how best to keep 
Britain from lapsing into socialism and neutralism For some years the 
social democrats were fragmented Some, like Labour MP Dick Taverne, 
broke with the Labour party in the early 1970s and stood for Parliament, 
and won, as a Social Democratic candidate Former Secretary of State 
for Education, Reg Prentice (who launched a lone public campaign from 
within the Cabinet in the mid 1970s) took another minority view, and 
crossed the floor of the House of Commons to join the Conservatives 
Others, like former MP Brian Walden, left active politics for a career 
in political commentary Trade Union leader Frank Chapple stayed within 
the Labour party but was increasingly isolated, and Lord George Brown, 
a had left the Labour party in the mid-seventies, went into political 
imbo 

The most cohesive group of social democrats, those associated with the 

‘Gang of Four’ — Roy Jenkins, David Owen, Shirley Williams and Bill 
Rodgers — took longer to make up their minds; but then acted decisively 
and boldly by deciding to break with Labour ın umson They proceeded 
to establish their own party, offering their vision and programme directly 
to the people 

The idea — in Roy Jenkins’ arresting phrase — was to ‘break the mould 

of British politics’ This had its institutional aspect It attempted to secure 
a balancing force of MPs in a new Parliament that would bring in Pro- 
portional Representation and, thereby, end forever the two party system. 
But ‘breaking the mould’ was more than electoral mechanics It sought 
to break the political and social mould as well, by creating a political 
party which, it was believed, would represent the attitudes and aspirations 
of those milions of habitual non-Tory voting Britons who were 
nevertheless committed to a sensible defence policy In reality, ıt was this 
defence issue that, above all other considerations, was the real reason 
for the break with Labour, and for the creation of a new party. 


` 
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In order to secure a political future for the new party a pact was 
engineered with the Liberals Indeed, in the discussions leading to the 
unveiling of the SDP, Liberal Leader David Steel had sensibly been deeply 
involved The Liberals seemed to share many of the domestic objectives 
of the new party, and they also possessed a prize worth sharing — millions 
of votes in the centre 


This daring political strategy paid handsome dividends for the SDP in 
the general election of 1983 — for, although the new party achieved only 
sıx seats in Parliament, the Alliance as a whole secured 27%, of the poll, 
only 1% less than Labour 


However, from the beginning of the SDP, each of its leaders were 
conscious of a potentially fatal flaw ın the relationship between the two 
parties The Liberals, who had been attracting millions of protest votes 
for over a decade, had adopted the impulses of middle class protest 
politics, including a penchant for flirting with unilateral nuclear disarma- 
ment — the very issue upon which the social democrats had broken with 
Labour SDP leaders, however, thought it worth taking the gamble; and 
they reposed their confidence in Liberal Leader David Steel’s ability to 
steer his party away from the nuclear disarmers But, the defence question 
remained ‘the ghost in the machine’ of the SDP-Liberal Alhance 


The Liberal problem has now become acute for ıt now appears that, 
no matter the recently agreed ambiguous defence policy of the Alliance 
parties Qn which David Owen has been able to salvage a nuclear element), 
the heart of the Liberal party ıs not m ıt Liberals, at all levels, edge 
ever closer towards unilateral nuclear disarmament And this weakness 
in Liberal policy may be one of the crucial underlying reasons why the 
SDP-Liberal Alhance may not do to well at the polls in the next general 
election Many natural supporters of the centre remain sceptical about 
the Conservatives But these doubts are overcome by a greater anxiety 
about the defence implications of a Labour victory. Enough of these 
crucially placed voters may not vote for the Alliance parties for fear of 
letting in Labour, or — even if they are prepared to take the risk — of 
giving the Liberals a say in the future defence of the nation. 


The implications of a Labour victory in the next election are stark 
indeed For should Labour win, and introduce its non-nuclear future for 
Britain, then all kinds of damaging repercussions would follow Some 
NATO officials have gone as far as suggesting that the North Atlantic 
Alliance could unravel, others, in Washington, warn of the complete 
withdrawal of American troops from Britain, and of Britain’s exclusion 
from the NATO Nuclear Planning Group as well as the end of the ‘special 
intelligence relationship’ between Washington and London These threats 
are not idle Should Labour (either on its own, or ın a post-election Parlia- 
mentary alliance with the Liberals) abandon Britain’s imdependent 
deterrent, remove Cruise missiles from Britain, insist that F-111s at Upper 
Heyford and other bases assume only a non-nuclear role and end the Holy 
Loch facilities for NATO submarines, then the negative reaction of our 
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alles — almost irrespective of our own volition as a nation — may tilt us 
into neutralism 


This grave possibility 1s obviously taken seriously by many potential 
SDP-Liberal voters, for, and, in an era of such high unemployment, it 
can be the only reason why the Alliance parties (which should be doing 
much better) remain stuck in the opinion polls at the low 20s mark — 
still a huge potential vote, but one that will translate itself into few seats 
Seats, not votes, win elections In 1983 the Alhance came second in, 
incredibly, 271 seats, the vast majority of them Conservative held southern 
constituencies In order to get a ‘hung Parlamen? the Alliance will need 
to make a breakthrough in the Tory south, and actually win, rather than 
coming a good second, in a dozen or so of these seats Unless the Alliance 
can poll a popular vote in the very high 20s (they polled 27% im 1983) 
they will not win ONE of them Should the Alliance fail to hold the 
balance in the next Parliament — now an outcome with more than a 
probability about ıt — then the great experiment of ‘breaking the mould’ 
will be well and truly over Two failed attempts at the same hurdle are 
surely enough for a message from the electorate to be received. And the 
SDP, maybe still with only a handful of seats, will seem a bedraggled, 
unimpressive party — reduced in the mind of political commentators to 
the status of earlier noble but impossible small parties, like the ILP, the 
Commonwealth Party, and the Liberals after the Second World War. 


This depiction, though, will be about as complete a mus-reading of 
political reality as ıs possible For the SDP, no matter its showing in 
terms of seats, will — according to any prediction — emerge from the next 
election with milhons of votes having been cast for ıt These millions of 
SDP voters will not only have played a pivotal role m determining the 
outcome of the next election, but, more crucially, they will be available to 
effect decisively the outcome of the even more historic election that 
looms sometime ın the early 1990s 


To understand why a party with such a small number of MPs will be 
able to continue to play such a seemingly disproportionate role in the 
future of British politics, we must survey the contours of the more general 
British electoral landscape as they will unfold following the coming 
election Two aspects of that landscape are already starkly apparant to the 
discerning eye-irrespective, that is, of who enters Ten Downing Street on 
the morrow of the election 


Firstly, the Conservatives will have done surprisingly well, much better 
than would have been expected only a year ago The kernel of this 
continuing Conservative strength 1s the sheer ‘mountainous’ nature of 
Margaret Thatcher’s momentous victory in 1983 It was the largest Tory 
win in terms of seats since the Second World War, and ıt will take a 
political sea-change of unprecedented strength to dislodge them from 
power in one go This is a point which commentators (in the flurry of 
excitement, and in the need to build up excitement) tend to forget. Except 
in the most outlandish circumstances the Conservatives cannot be ex- 
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pected to lose much more than 60 seats to the opposition parties Present 
opinion polls (both national and those targeted at marginals) suggest that 
Conservative losses may be nearer 40 or so Second, the Labour party will 
also do well It can hardly do worse than ın 1983. Should the polls remain 
as they are (with Labour in the high 30s or 10w 40s) then Labour will 
be back with, say, 250-270 seats Although there is bound to be much 
gnashing of teeth ın Labour circles after the election, this kind of result 
for them should be a cause for celebration, not dismay. 

In sum, what we are witnessing, even before the election, is the return 
of Britain to what will appear in the popular mind as a two party system 
And Labour, no matter the likely return of a Conservative government 
for one more term, will be the major bemificiary of a seeming end to 
multi-party politics 

In this sense ıt will be Labour’s result that will be the real, and 
enduring, story to emerge from out of the coming election For should 
the most likely prediction come true Labour increasing its number of 
seats (and there being no ‘hung Parliament’), then the Labour party will 
have secured a political, 1f not an electoral, victory of historic proportions 
It will have achieved what must be Neil Kinnock’s major medium-term 
strategic goal to make Labour the unimpeachable party of opposition to 
the Conservatives, thereby finally laying to rest the Alliance as its com- 
petitor 

Having seen off the Alliance parties as an opposition force, Neil 
Kinnock can then relax for the duration of the next Parliament — secure 
in the belief that he, not David Owen or David Steel, will be the residual 
legatee of what 1s bound to become a growing disaffection with a Conser- 
vative government; a party that by 1992 would have been in power for — 
to coin a phrase — ‘thirteen wasted years’ In the early years of the next 
Parliament Neil Kimnock will be able to put Labour’s dismal past decade 
Gts appalling showing in 1983, the Miners’ strike, the constant internal 
wrangling, the split) well behind him. For he will be leading a party 
which, as with all major opposition parties in most democracies, will one 
day come to power, and probably sooner rather than later. Also, ıt will 
not be unrealistic for Neil Kinnock to envisage Labour gaining an out- 
right majority ın the 1992 election by a popular vote as low as the high 
30s —-as did Harold Wilson ın October, 1974. There will be those who, 
even in these circumstances, will still cling to the idea that someday, 
somehow, Labour can be replaced by the SDP-Liberal Alliance as the 
major alternative to the Tories 


This goal has been a decade-long aim of some in the higher reaches of 
the British establishment. They will, no doubt, continue to believe in the 
fairy tale which conjurs up a rosy picture of the Davids of the Alliance 
slaying the Labour Gohath — and then eventually replacing the Conser- 
vatives They will be wrong It will be sad, but it simply cannot happen. 
We must all learn to live with the present Labour party as a major force 
in British politics for the rest of the century and beyond The question 1s 
how to deal with this reality 
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Little hope can be reposed in Labour moderating itself Neil Kinnock 
will lead a Labour party that will hardly feel ıt necessary even to review 
policies that will have served ıt so well in the election So the Labour 
commitments to unilateral nuclear disarmament will remain, and be re- 
inforced by Labour’s new intake of Members of Parliament who are 
virtually — to a man and woman — to the left of the Labour party Leader 
himself Britain will then, ın the period 1987-1992, be presented with a 
Parliamentary Labour party which has within it a left wing majority, a 
new political phenomenon, a dynamic which will be further reinforced 
by all the constitutional changes that were forced through the party by 
Tony Benn in the late 1970s, and that now bind Labour MPs almost 
umbilicly to the left wing party organisation and Labour movement 

In the aftermath of the next election, and the seeming restoration of 
the two-party system, there will be no shortage of traditional British com- 
placency Few politicians or commentators will want to think of any 
time-span longer than the next month or two — making Harold Wilson’s 
dictum (said more to be cute than true) that ‘a week 1s a long time in 
politics’ assume the proportions of strategic thinking And there will be 
no shortage of Micawberism, a reversion to the kind of willfully blinding 
commentary which suffused the middle 1970s. when everything was going 
wrong with British politics, but the predominant zeitgeist proclaimed talk 
of Labour’s extremism as ‘feverish’ or ‘over-excited’ One such banality 
went as far as countering the warnings of the Social Democrats with a 
column in The Observer entitled ‘The myth of the left-wing take-over of 
Labour’ Others, realising the gravity inherent in a political situation in 
which Labour ıs a strong opposition and an imminent government, will 
hope for a further split in the Labour party — another ‘1931’ or ‘1981’ 
But this, too. will be wishful thinking Labour, having enhanced its 
position in Parliament, will be on the verge of power ın 1992, and no-one 
(including moderates like Peter Shore, Roy Hattersley and John Smith) 
will want to put the prospect of early office at risk 


What 1s more, with Labour having won the battle between it and the 
Alliance, the Liberal party will be given a further reason to follow its 
instincts rather than its head And ıt can be expected to gravitate towards 
the left Indeed, a left wing future may be the Liberal party’s only con- 
ceivable political destiny, a fate made all the more appealing as its con- 
vergence with Labour’s anti-nuclear policies becomes more pronounced 
And, should Liberal Leader David Steel stand down following the next 
election, as 1s rumoured, then some influential Liberals will try to achieve 
an understanding with Labour, perhaps voting with Labour regularly in 
the next Parliament, perhaps even seeking an ‘arrangement’ which is more 
lasting still 

Even if David Steel continues as Liberal Leader, his party, evolving 
underneath him, may still insist upon policies which align it with the 
Labour party, and the left wing of that party at that After a second 
successive defeat as Liberal Leader, Steel will have little authonty left 
to overcome these leftward pressures With all the portents — even now — 
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pointing to a Labour victory ın 1992, those who do not share Labour’s 
vision of neutralism and socialism need to come up with a serious and 
united response 


In constructing that response a potentially important, though obscure, 
electoral point needs to be grasped It 1s unlikely that Labour, no matter 
how well it may do m 1987/8 or 1992/3 (or 1997/8 for that matter) will 
ever breach the 50% total popular vote barrier No single party has done 
so smce the Second War and, short of a political upheaval of revolu- 
tionary proportions, no single party 1s likely ever to do so Therefore, 
there will always be an anti-socialist majority amongst Britain’s electorate. 
So, the political quest ın the post 1987/8 era amounts to ensuring that 
Britain’s non-socialist majority 1s properly reflected in Parliament. 


The most effective way of achieving this desirable end would be to 
replace the present electoral system by a system of Proportional Repre- 
sentation. Yet, the hard truth must be faced that neither major political 
party will, for their own reasons, be prepared to introduce Proportional 
Representation Margaret Thatcher has set her mind against ıt from the 
moment she became Leader of the Conservative Party in 1975 — because 
she believed, quite rightly as it turned out, that such an electoral system 
would deny the Tories an absolute majority in the elections then ahead. 
Labour, too, will refuse to support Proportional Represeptation because 
it has the most to lose under such a rearrangement And, ın the aftermath 
of the next election, its opposition will turn mto outright hostility With 
Labour against PR, then the system cannot be introduced without tearing 
at the very fabric of constitutional pohtics For Labour will charge those 
who try to imtroduce a new electoral system with ‘cheating’, with ngging 
the system against them just when they are on the verge of winning 
Labour has a legitimate veto over PR, and will exercise it Without PR 
we will need to look at other mechanisms that will allow the non-socialist 
majority to be properly represented in the post-Thatcher era. This is 
where we come to the controversial need for nothing less than another 
new party political alignment 


The SDP, having failed to break the political mould in 1987/8 will then 
be faced with a stark choice It can soldier on, turning in ever decreasing 
circles, locking itself into endless obscure disputes with the eccentric and 
marginalised Liberals, and coming to life only when some essentially 
unimportant by-election 1s won Or, alternatively, 1t can seek to use its 
considerable popular vote base to construct a role for itself in the real 
centres of political power 


Britain is still a divided nation — socially and politically, and the 
political reflects the social It 1s now over a hundred years since Disraeli 
conjured up the ‘two nations’ image to describe the social barriers emerg- 
ing out of nmeteenth century industrial imperialism George Orwell could 
write almost 80 years later (80 years!) that Britain was ‘the most class- 
ridden society under the sun’ It 1s a sad commentary on Britain’s inability 
to adjust to the modern world that the two parties which, on the surface 
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at least, gave political expression to these two adversarial and archaic 
classes still continue to dominate our political life 


Of the two, though, Labour carries the greater historical baggage; and 
by embracing extreme socialism, it has turned even further backwards 
and inwards — into a bitter, vengeful provincialism that offers a statist 
and static future On the other hand, the Conservatives, surprisingly, are 
now the party of change, if not of social revolution There are decided 
signs that serious Tories want, at last, to change the recent course of 
British history and come to grips, indeed challenge, some of the comfort- 
able national myths that have kept the British from adjusting properly to 
the post-1mperial world 


[Stephen Haseler 1s Professor of Government at the City of London 
Polytechnic and Chairman of the Social Democratic Alliance, having 
been a Founder Member of the Social Democratic Party and a candidate 
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gloomy city where Poles pessimustically queue for sausage, watched 

by grim-faced policemen and soldiers, 1s swiftly dispelled by a visit 
there During my ten days in Warsaw in early March the temperature 
may have remained resolutely well below zero, but the warmth of its 
hfe put London’s, and that of many other Western capitals, to shame 
Police and soldiers were not in evidence, and Poles were eager to discuss 
politics anywhere, and at any time Food shortages were not observable 
either Shops seemed adequately stocked, restaurant meals were 
mvariably plentiful and delicious, and of course, this bemg Poland, 
alcohol was abundant In one night club to which I was taken by a Polish 
colleague, ın the cellars of a former Zamoyski palace, now the Institute 
of Architecture, trendily dressed Warsaw ‘yuppies’ were drinking Bol- 
linger champagne at the table to my left, and Tattinger to my nght 


There is a flourishing black market in the US dollar, for the dollar, or 
other hard currency, buys anything, as was observable in the hard 
currency shops selling luxury goods These are open to Poles, provided 
they have the currency, as well as to foreigners, and Poles predominated 
in the queues for cognac, foie gras, and foreign cigarettes Polish afflu- 
ence could also be seen at the pre-Lent Carnival Ball, sponsored by 
Marlboro Cigarettes, held at the Victoria Intercontinental Hotel on the 
night of my arrival Both men and women were altogether more elegantly 
dressed than at a similar function at one of London’s leading hotels 
Warsaw audiences also dress better for the opera, though in this they 
are helped by the fact that best seats at the highly subsidised Teatr 
Wielki cost only £1 Teatr Wielki’s fifth “Days of the Great Theatre’ was 
the reason for my visit to Warsaw, and it is a remarkable event Where 
else in the world, one wonders, would one find over a dozen directors 
of other opera houses, leading dramaturgs, producers and designers, and 
an assortment of the world’s music critics gathered together to watch 
eighteen different opera and ballet productions in ten days, and then 
discuss them afterwards over food and drink? But the Wielki’s General 
and Artistic Director, Robert Satanowski, 1s a remarkable man Now 
65, but looking years younger, he began adult hfe commanding an army 
of Polish partisans during World War II, and only completed his musical 
studies ın 1952 By 1960 he was general manager of the Chemnitz Opera, 
then ran the opera houses in Poznan, Krefeld, Cracow, and Breslau, 
before taking over his country’s principal opera-house ın 1981, just before 
the advent of military law Not only does he adminster a company of 
over 1,500 in a theatre which, rebuilt in 1965, has the largest operatic 
stage in the world, and probably the best equipped, but he 1s also its 
Music Director, conducting at least 50 performances a season, as well 
as taking up to 70% of all orchestral rehearsals Additionally he manages 
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to fit in membership of Poland’s parlament, and yet, during my week 
in Warsaw, was constantly, and most hospitably available to all of us 
He treats his Days of the Great Theatre not so much as a festival as 
a shop-window of what he regards as his company’s most interesting 
work over the past year, and thus as a way of inspiring international 
interest and, hopefully, exchange 

Satanowski certainly succeeds in attracting international interest in his 
project This year’s ‘Days’ was attended by the General Manager of the 
New York Metropolitan Opera, Bruce Crawford, as well as by the 
Intendants of Leningrad’s Kirov Theatre, East Berlin’s Deutsche Staat- 
soper, Helsinki’s Finnish National Opera, the opera houses of Sofia and 
Zagreb, and the Deputy Director of Moscow’s Bolshoi Theatre, to name 
but a few He sees himself as ‘an old-fashioned patriarch who 1s fighting 
for the spirit of opera’ and works in close liaison with the Polish Ministry 
of Culture to safeguard its interests Thus although he complams, ritualis- 
tically, that ‘we never get enough money’, the Teatr Wielki in fact 
received a 23% increase in grant this year (ten times the increase recently 
announced for our Royal Opera House), and has only to find 5% of his 
income from box office, as against 40% at Covent Garden 

Where Satanowsk: finds himself in greater difficulties is over the fund- 
ing of foreign singers For these, like all Polish imports, must be paid for 
with hard currency, and the financing of that comes not from the 
Ministry but from Pagart, the Polish state artists’ agency Thus several 
of the productions I saw during the ‘Days’ were distinctly undersung 
with domestic singers ‘overparted’ ın leading roles, and the two guest 
tenors, from the USA and Italy, in Turandot and Aida were not only 
little known, but also of little distinction Even worse 1s the fact that 
Polish singers who have left the country and are now resident elsewhere 
must also be paid in foreign currency so that their appearances are rela- 
tively infrequent in their own capital city Of the world’s current leading 
Polish singers only the coloratura soprano, Zdz:slawa Donat, was to be 
heard while I was there as a surprisingly effective Violetta in Verdi's La 
Traviata Nevertheless, next year Satanowski embarks upon Teatre 
Wielki’s first Wagner Ring Cycle, and has managed to engage for it the 
expensive Austrian production team of August Everding and Gunther 
Schneider-Siemssen, as well as some foreign singers for leading roles 


The Teatr Wielki onginally opened in 1833, but was almost totally 
destroyed during the 1939-45 war, only its colonnaded, neo-classical 
façade remaming intact The theatre reopened in 1965, having been 
rebuilt to three times its previous size, retaining the previous facade and 
portico, but with the positions of the stage and auditorium reversed, 
and with, as previously noted, the world’s largest operatic stage The 
stage itself has great depth, huge wings, a colossal fly tower, and all the 
equipment in the way of lifts, traps, and trucks that even the most 
ambitious stage designer could desire The theatre itself has been rebuilt 
in the conventionally grandiose East European manner, with huge 
marbled foyers and staircases, acres of shiny parquet flooring, an abund- 
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ance of modern glass chandeliers, and an auditorium of rather cinematic 
appearance with good sightlines, reasonable acoustics, and relatively little 
charm But this is not the only auditortum to be found within the build- 
ing Up on the top floor there is a 250-seat studio theatre with a stage 
and orchestra pit whose proportions would be the envy of most of our 
touring opera and dance companies, and whose one-tier, wood-lined 
auditorium has noticeably more charm than its big brother downstairs 
Given 1ts sympathetic ambience, ıt was perhaps hardly surprising that 
some of the best work I saw done by the Teatr Wielki company was in 
this small auditorium 


The Teatr Wielki’s director of production 1s Marek Grzesinski, and 
the chief designer is Andrzey Majewsk1 Together they were responsible 
for the productions of Puccini’s Turandot and Verdrs Aida that I saw 
during my visit, with the newest production shown, of Verdi’s La 
Traviata, being also directed by Grzesinski, but designed by Wieslaw 
Olko and Irena Bieganska Perhaps predictably, all three productions 
were fairly heavily politicised, ın the current East European fashion, 
with much play being made in Aida and Turandot of the conflict between 
populace and state, and a heavy underlining of class distinction being 
made in La Traviata Equally predictably, given the theatre’s abundance 
of stage equipment, all three productions were elaborate and lavish with 
copious use being made of the stage machinery Indeed as trucks and 
flies flashed before one’s eyes, one began to regret that more of the very 
substantial production budgets could not have been applied to the singers 
In the final act of Turandot, for example, an entire red-light street in 
the Amsterdam style, with business girls sitting in shop windows, popped 
up from a trap for a two-minute appearance, at which point the New 
York Met’s General Manager was heard to remark that the money might 
have been better spent on a soprano. It was interesting to note in La 
Traviata that Violetta clearly lived in a brothel, from which only the 
male guests departed at the end of the first act party, and that she ended 
her days in the cubicled basement ward of an hôpital des pauvres, attend- 
ed by Sisters of Charity. There were also rather feeble productions of 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Golden Cockerel and Montuszko’s anaemic opera, 
The Countess, though I gathered that other works by this ‘father of 
Polish opera’, such as Halka, are of greater strength But in fact two of 
the most impressive stagings that I saw in the main auditorium were of 
Polish works, both by that fine and sadly under-rated composer, Karol 
Szymanowski, the 50th anniversary of whose death fell ın March of this 
year. Both his ballet, Harnasie, and opera, King Roger, showed the Teatr 
Wielki at their very best, with the orchestra playing superbly for Satan- 
owski, fine designs for both works by Majewski, and impressively strong 
singing and dancing throughout A final pleasure in the large house, the 
day before I left, was to sit up on the huge stage for a morning perform- 
ance of Ludus Danielis, a medieval morality play, taken from the 13th 
century Beauvais Manuscript This too was exquisitely designed, and 
played with a sincerity and fervour that went to explain how Warsaw’s 
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churches all seem to be full at every Mass on a Sunday 

But undoubtedly some of the most stimulating work that I saw was 
in the Studio Theatre, and what was especially heartening there was the 
number of short operas performed that had been written by Polish com- 
posers in the past few years Indeed two of them, Zbigniew Rudzinskt’s 
Mannequins, taken from a novel by Bruno Schulz, and Zygmunt Krauze’s 
The Star were so compellingly dramatic and musically stimulating as to 
make them well worthy of performance here in Britain by a company 
such as Opera Factory/London Sinfonietta Let us hope they will con- 
sider them, and perhaps interest the Poles at the same time in such 
Harrison Birtwistle operas as Punch and Judy and Yan Tan Tethera 

For ıt 1s this sort of cultural mterchange that keeps stimulus ın the arts 
alive It is splendid to be able to look forward this month to seeing Teatr 
Wielki’s company performing Moussorgsky’s Boris Godunov ın the huge 
Palais des Congrés in Paris, where they give 11 performances between 
June 10 and 21, and now one can only hope that this vigorous, enthusi- 
astic and enterprising company, under the energetic and highly efficient 
direction of Robert Satanowski may be enabled to show their work in 
this country too I know for a fact that they would dearly like to, and 
Į also know that Peter Jonas, managing director of our English National 
Opera, would be delighted to welcome them at the London Coliseum 
But as usual in these hard-pressed times for the arts, it 1s all a matter of 
finding funds 
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N April 29, 1987, spring ended in Britain for another year, not in 
O calendar terms, but ın the way in which most of us still appreciate 
the spring, through the senses and feeling From now on we will 
start grumbling about the summer, worry about unseasonable frosts or 
perhaps wonder whether it will be irresponsible to hose the car or the 
garden ın case there is an impending drought But at least we will not be 
able to complain about not having had a spring, which began this year in 
a dramatic spell or sunshine at the start of April, and continued for more 
than a fortnight as the buds grew heavy and opened into flowers, and 
ended in summerlike, sporadic thunderstorms, which washed the last 
remaining petals from the previously golden and glowing forsythia bushes. 
Two months ago the trees were bare and the daffodils had scarcely 
begun to flood across the London parks The white narcissi with red-eyed 
pupils, an innocently neurotic plant, lazily opened their eyes, while 
voluptuous hyacinths stealthily released their scents into the aur. And 
then suddenly the sun shone, and the whole world seemed to be ın bloom, 
tulips and daffodils together, the cloud-like cherry trees in pink and white, 
the primroses and polyanthus, the blue and purple aubretia clinging to 
the stones of rocky walls and slopes, the sickly camelias turning brown 
at the edges before their purple blossoms fully matured, the azaleas 
racing ahead of the sturdier rhododendrons, bursting into colour as their 
statelier relatives took their time and let their big purple cushions plump 
up and unfold at leisure And then the pear, the damson, the almond — 
and now the apple trees, and the wisteria even, those glorious trails of 
blue and lilac bedecking old walls Before May the bluebells were out, 
and the lihes of the valley, and the swaying stately Solomon Seal, a very 
grave occurence that, and the wise violets content (among such wealth) 
not to draw attention to themselves lest the revolution comes, and ıt was 
still spring 
This rhetorical flourish of spring was all the more startling because it 
followed a particularly severe winter, when for two not-so-short spells, 
winds swept across Europe from Siberia, scudding the grey, snow laden 
clouds before them It was bitter, unnaturally chill and bleak Waterloo 
Station was closed, while from Southend of all places, there were stories 
of people snowed up in their homes, unable to open their front doors 
because of the size of the drifts The churches in London were turned 
into hostels for the tramps and unfortunates who had been sleeping rough 
in the streets 
Crossing Westminster Bridge, on the very night that the Commons 
were debating cold weather allowances for pensioners, I came across an 
elderly lady, huddled in newspapers and a battered cardboard box, who 
had not bothered to seek better shelter Such cold muddles the mind. 
There seems no escape from it and like a rabbit transfixed by car head- 
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lamps, she had evidently decided that she could only he still and let winter 
do its worst As I helped her to St Martins-in-the-Fields, where she 
could be looked after, she kept apologising for causing me trouble, as 
if ıt were more dignified to freeze to death than to be obliged to a 
stranger, while I felt slightly guilty at beng so warm and well-wrapped 
up, with a genuine Siberian schapka padding my ears, and inclined to 
apologise to her for the enormous gulf in privilege between her situation 
and mine And so we tottered to church, like the over-formal couple in 
ITMA, who used to say ın the war days ‘After you, Claude no, after 
you, Cecil’, except that ın our cases we were saying ‘I’m so sorry . ’ 
‘Don’t mention ıt ° ‘Am I going too fast for you?’ ‘Please don’t trouble 
yourself °, not much of a conversation, but ıt got us there. 

At such times, spring seems a long way off, but when it comes, as it 
came this year, it has the force of a miracle The world 1s transformed 
from a hostile to a benevolent place, and if that 1s not an event which 
creates faith, Shaw’s definition of a miracle, then I cannot imagine a 
better one But nowadays it takes a genumely disruptive winter, followed 
by a heady, voluptuous spring to remind us that the passing of the 
seasons, and the cycles of growth, death and re-birth, are the common- 
place miracles that surround us, for most of us, at least ın the West, live 
im such controlled and protected environments that nature has to be 
vulgarly spectacular for us to take much notice of it Yes, of course, 
we don’t like standing in the rain for a bus, and we watch cyclones and 
anti-cyclones swirling round the weather charts, but we don’t feel threat- 
ened or blessed by the climate, and in Britam, we don’t grow hungry 
when there’s a drought — and this curious protection from the effects of 
nature is something which separates our civilization this century from 
almost all those which have preceded it 

Where I live in London, nature 1s nearly always seen as something 
decorative, not fundamental, a matter of window boxes and ornamental 
gardens The seasons have a habit of blurring into one another, as we 
turn the central heating up or down, and adjust the air-conditioning 
The body itself loses its responses to the cycles of the seasons, so that 
we do not put on fat to protect us frum the cold, we just get fat, and 
we do not lose the rolls of unnecessary flesh during Lent, in readiness 
for the spring, we just diet to look good on our summer holidays And 
even the sun is really just something which adds a final tanning to skins 
already partly brown from sunbeds and sunlamps The natural rhythm 
1s lost from the parade of the days and gradually, we break step from 
nature, and it from us, and we can afford to behave in an arbitrary 
fashion, having nothing superior to ourselves by which to regulate our 
behaviour 

There 1s a temptation at this point to become moralistic or ecologically 
minded, and to hint darkly at all those awful evils that le in wait for those 
who presumptuously believe that they can dominate, or detach them- 
selves from, nature It ıs the situation in which classically Aubris occurs 
I am quite prepared to believe that we are using up precious fossil fuels 
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to protect ourselves from the winter, that we are polluting the aur, that 
the seas are contaminated, that we are losing precious animal and vege- 
table species every day and that the ozone layers around the earth which 
protect us from the sun’s rays are wearing thin I am even gullible enough 
to go along with those who warn us that a terrible moral deterioration 
has set in, that we start holding life cheap as we become indifferent to 
nature, and where will ıt all end? Quite so, perhaps, up to a pomt — but 
frankly in Surbiton, I can’t feel that we are living ın either an ecological 
disaster zone or ın Sodom and/or Gomorrah I may be insensitive to the 
true state of affairs, and ignorant that the sprays with which all Sur- 
bitonites liberally soak their rose bushes against bugs and blights are 
really bringing horrors on:the winds, but what interests me more ıs the 
changing attitude towards nature which Surbiton and its counterparts 
around Britain has provoked 


And what I find most fascinating ıs the way ın which we return to 
nature at different times as a source of mspiration. In the Middle Ages, 
when, God knows, we suffered from the seasons as ‘well as enjoyed them 
more fully, we longed to be more in control of our environment. We 
feared the winter and the long, hot summers which brought the plague, 
and Christians at intervals would warn us against enjoying the pleasures 
of nature too much, lest we forget the greater joy and worse torments, 
of the after-life Medieval art did not want to imitate nature too closely, 
lest ıt distracted the viewer from spiritual realities, and when, in fifteenth 
century Italy, artists started to examine the dimensions of the human 
body, shocked medievalists lke Savanorola complained bitterly that the 
meaning of the Crucifixion was lost in too anatomical a dwellimg on the 
muscles of the arms, and the swell of the stomach, of the body on the 
Cross. 

Then, as social comforts increased, and nature became less threatening 
to man, ıt was possible to admire and even idolise nature, if at first ın 
neo-classical postures Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter were 
admired in suitably heroic forms, as was the human body; until the privi- 
leged Romantics came along, who were prepared to enjoy nature wild 
and untamed by classicism, those barbaric landscapes where the ibex 
roamed and eidelweiss clung on high mountain cliffs Man was pitted 
against the forces of hurricanes and cataracts —and sometimes over- 
wheimed, though even ın the defeats by nature, there was an optimistic 
glory to the effort When Turner paimted the package boat arnving at the 
quay in Calais, pitching and tossing in the stormy waves, he invites you 
to admire the skill and daring of the sailors When his Hannibal crossed 
the alps, the vast army with its terrified elephants nuzzled into the hollow 
of an awe-inspirmg mountain landscape with gigantic clouds massing 
above Man, though tiny m contrast, receives merit marks for his 
promethean daring, and when his works fail, as with the cottage crushed 
by a Turner avalanche, we pity but praise the bravery which could have 
built so frail a shack on such angry slopes 

We will never see nature like that agam Storms for us have been 
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reduced to the quiet words from an airline pilot “We are expecting 
turbulence Please fasten your safety belts’ When our disasters happen 
at sea, they happen, as with the Herald of Free Enterprise, in calm waters, 
from human error, because somebody forgot to close the doors The 
little man who climbed the mountain slopes a century ago, and surveyed 
the sunrise from the peaks, has taken charge of his environment, and 
built roads, tunnels, railways and metal ships, harnessed lightning in the 
form of electricity and drilled o1! wells in the beds of the world’s most 
savage seas 

And now, of course, our perception of nature has changed Nature for 
us 1s something vulnerable, at our mercy, frail and Jacking ın resilience. 
The vast forests are there to be exploited — or protected, and the cata- 
racts harnessed to hydro-electric schemes In the past, to live in harmony 
with nature, man had to be humble and keep his distance from the over- 
whelming challenges We had to adapt ourselves to it Nowadays, nature 
adapts itself to us, or not as the case may be, and so the old moral 
precepts which invoked the natural gods to regulate the behaviour of 
man, no longer carry any force There are no special seasons for court- 
ship, like spring, no times for death, and the token stooks ın churches at 
harvest festival time are there for nostalgia and ornament’s sake They 
do not connect in the mind with full supermarket shelves 

Meanwhile, the ecological movement is gaining strength and growing, 
too late perhaps, but nevertheless expanding Ecology ıs our kind of 
neo-classicism, a return to nature (if in an idealised form) and an appeal 
to the virtues of the ancient world And, of course, like neo-classicism 
in fifteenth century Italy, 1t 1s a movement which all honourable people 
support I would do so more whole-heartedly if 1t were not for two dis- 
turbing elements in its psychology The first 1s its slightly patronising 
attitude both to nature and to man, and the second 1s its belief that the 
threats to nature are solely caused by commerce and misused technology, 
which can be solved by better legislation and less science 

We can’t give up the power and the knowledge which we have acquired 
over the past hundred years, because we doubt our capacity to handle it 
wisely We simply have to become wiser — and to have confidence in our 
capacity to do so Nor should we over-estimate the extent of what we 
can do There is something obliquely flattering in the thought that we 
can do so much damage to the world on which we still rely That is why 
sudden springs and winters which cause the House of Commons to sit 
late discussing hyperthermia are useful jolts to our self-esteem Miracles 
— that ıs, events that we cannot deeply explain or understand — still 
surround us Nature is not yet our abused servant It can take control 
when ıt wants 
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BAM: AMERICA’S OLDEST AND YOUNGEST 
PERFORMING ARTS CENTRE 


By Holly Hill 


MERICA’S oldest cultural institution has thrived by staying young 
A In the United States, avant-garde theatre, dance, music and opera 
subsist ın small, usually ill-supported major-city enclaves, or are seen 
sporadically around the country via touring companies or educational 
television specials Artists look longingly at European counterparts, or 
create their works abroad and hope to get them seen at home, and often 
what seems new to an American audience 1s passé across the Atlantic 
The most consistent institutional bridge between Europe and America, 
between traditional and experimental performance arts, has been built by 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
In October, the Brooklyn Academy of Music (BAM) — the oldest per- 
forming arts centre in the US — opened its 125th anniversary season with 
the fourth annual Next Wave Festival Beginning with the American 
premiere of Roaratorio An Irish Circus on Finnegan’s Wake, a collab- 
oration between composer John Cage (whose score had been commissioned 
first by West German Radio) and dancer Merce Cunningham (whose 
choreography was first shown at the Festival of Lille in 1983 and subse- 
quently at the Avignon Festival in 1985), the BAM Festival spanned three 
months and fifteen events, nine of them world premieres It closed with 
the American premiere of the Robert Wilson-Philip Glass opera The Civil 
Wars: a tree is best measured when it is down, ‘Act V—the Rome 
Section’, the evening so named because it was first seen in Rome in 1984 
Though nominated for the 1986 Pulitzer Prize for drama, Wilson’s work 
has never been shown in its entirety in his native land due to lack of 
funding for the monumental, twelve-hour work 
The Next Wave Festival has earned national attention and acclaim for 
its artists and its host institution Among the directors/designers/perform- 
ance artists who have contributed to the Festival are Laurie Anderson, 
Ping Chong, Richard Foreman, Jo Anne Akalitis, Lee Breuer, Robert 
Benedetti, Eiko and Koma, and Meredith Monk In addition to modern 
dance pioneer Merce Cunningham and post-modern choereographers 
Laura Dean, Trisha Brown, Molissa Fenley, and Lucinda Childs, enfant 
terrible Mark Morris (who once danced for Laura Dean) has appeared 
on the BAM Opera House stage The music of minimalists Philip Glass 
and Steve Reich, the off-beat Penguin Café Orchestra, the Brooklyn 
Philharmonic and the Kronos Quartet have been heard. Many of the 
artists found a welcome for their work at BAM before other cultural 
institutions would produce them 
These are names which have won or are gaining worldwide recognition 
ın contemporary performing arts Nurturing such progress, however, is 
not a new development at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. The Academy 
has been supporting established and potential stars for over a century 
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BAM began when arts enthusiasts in Brooklyn (a prosperous city in 
its own right until 1898, when ıt became a borough of New York City) 
raised $100,000 among themselves ın just one evening. Their purpose was 
to erect a building for arts and entertamment, and $200,000 more later 
BAM was able to open free of debt A splendid Gothic Revival style play- 
house, the original Academy housed an Opera house seating 2,300 and 
an Assembly Room for public meetings and other events The Opera 
House was full in spite of cold, windy, ramy weather when a concert of 
operatic arias opened the Academy in the January of 1861 Among the 
patrons for the operas that followed was Mrs Abraham Lincoln 

Opera remained a favourite entertainment for audiences at BAM, 
where the first American performances in English of such works as 
Puccint’s La Bohème and Wagner’s Parsifal were given The Metropolitan 
Opera Company presented full seasons there for nearly forty years, and 
such great stars as Nellie Melba, Mme Schumann-Hemmk, Enrico Caruso, 
Geraldine Farrar, Mary Garden, and Bemiamino Gigli performed. They 
and others also gave solo concerts, among them Chahapin, Kirsten 
Flagstad, Lotte Lehman, Marian Anderson, Paul Robeson, Rise Stevens, 
Ezio Pinza, Lili Pons, Renata Tebaldi, Ruggiero Ricci, Jessye Norman 
and Regine Crespin. 

Music concerts were perennial favourites, and BAM audiences heard 
such ensembles as the Boston Symphony and New York Symphony 
Orchestra, and such soloists as Fritz Kreisler, Padereski, Rachmaninoff, 
Artur Rubenstein, Pablo Casals, Jascha Heifitz, Andres Segovia, Yehudi 
Menuhin, Stravinsky, and Andre Watts 


Controversy, usually in the form of America’s puritannical streak 
asserting itself, has dotted BAM’s history In its very first week, for the 
performance attended by Mrs Lincoln, there was a last-minute replace- 
ment for La Traviata because Verdi’s opera had been judged immoral 
by the Academy’s governing body After the firt BAM building was 
destroyed by fire in 1903, a battle ensued over the Neo-Renaissance 
structure which replaced ıt Some patrons were outraged by nude cupids 
in the interior decor, and the cupid’s offending parts had to be covered 
with painted ribbons and drapes Even as recently as 1968, nudity in the 
actors of the Living Theatre’s Paradise Now inspired such an outcry that 
police had to be stationed outside the building to protect both performers 
and audiences 

Even Shakespeare was deemed immoral and was forbidden ın the first 
days of the Academy When the local newspaper protested at BAM’s 
allowing a horse trainer to give a lecture-demonstration, however, the 
Academy’s governors had to concede that Shakespeare offered spiritual 
and intellectual stimulation not to be found 1n horse training The doors 
then opened to theatrical troupes and stars from Duse to Bernhardt in the 
early part of the century, and later to the companies of Grotowski, Peter 
Brook, The Royal Shakespeare Company, the Abbey Theatre, and to 
several American groups 

While horse-training became a joke in the annals of BAM lectures, the 
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Academy has been a renowned forum for public speakers. From its 
platform, newspaperman Henry Stanley first told of finding Dr. Living- 
ston in Africa. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Mark Twain, H G. Welles, 
Aldous Huxley, Amelia Earhart, and Bertrand Russell are just a few of 
the BAM lecturers 


Dance has been a highly popular art form at BAM since Anna Pavlova 
first appeared there in 1910 Nujinsky in the Ballet Russes de Monte Carlo, 
the National Ballet of Canada, London Festival Ballet, Maurice Bejart’s 
Brussels-based Ballet of the Twentieth Century, the Netherlands Dance 
Theatre and numerous American companies are among the ballet troupes 
which have whirled across Academy stages 


Modern dance was introduced ın 1911 by Ruth St Denis, followed by 
such luminaries as Ted Shawn, Martha Graham, Merce Cunningham, Jose 
Greco, Katherine Dunham, Alvin Ailey, Eliot Feld, and Twyla Tharp A 
special devotion to the cutting edge of dance, rarely given an opportunity 
to perform on a proscemium stage, has been generated since Harvey 
Lichtenstein became BAM’s executive director ın 1967 

Now BAM’s President and Executive Producer, Lichtenstein — a native 
of Brooklyn — began his career as a professional dancer, and first worked 
as an arts administrator with the New York City Ballet. Early in the 
1950s, he spent a summer studymg dance with Merce Cunningham. He 
was also introduced to the work of poet Charles Olson, painters Franz 
Khne and Robert Rauschenburg, and composers John Cage and David 
Tudor Thus he brought to BAM knowledge and appreciation of both 
the classical and avant-garde art worlds, a sensibility which culminated in 
the Next Wave Festival 

Lichtenstein initially made his mark as an impressario when he invited 
the Merce Cunningham Dance Company to do ther first major New York 
season at BAM Cunningham has since made five return visits to the 
Academy Lichtenstein has also been responsible for promoting the work 
of the other innovative dance, music and theatre artists previously cited. 
Dale Harris noted in The Wall Street Journal (December 12, 1984): 


Durmg the past decade, the Brooklyn Academy of Music has become the focal 
point of avant-garde dance and lyric theatre, not merely in New York but in 
the country as a whole Durning the late 60s and early ’70s, for example, the 
Academy made itself indispensible to anyone with a taste for artistic adventure 
by becoming the only full-scale theatre ın New York to open its doors to the 
Merce Cunningham Dance Company and, even more daringly, the monumental 
theatre pteces of Robert Wilson 


In 1983 the prestigious New York newspaper The Village Voice bes- 
towed a rare ‘hero’ award on Lichtenstein, stating that, ‘Nobody’s done 
as much to make what used to be far-out respectable, or to give artists 
a shot at large-scale work that would have been inconceivable for most 
of them a few years ago ’ 

The Next Wave Festival has become the best-known example of BAM’s 
welcome policy towards new form and content in the arts It began 
unofficially in the fall of 1981, with composer Philip Glass’s Sanskrit opera 
about Gandhi, Satyagraha What might have been a disaster because of 
its riskiness — the production was of an enormous scale — turned into~a~. 
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sellout success 
In addition to the Glass opera, the 1981 programme presented three 
dance concerts featuring the companies of Laura Dean and Trisha Brown, 
and a collaborative dance work mvolving Lucinda Childs, Robert Wilson 
and Jon Gibson Collaboration — whether between artists who create 
alone and then fuse their contributions (as with Roaratorio), or between 
artists who create, plan and execute jointly from conception to realization 
(as with Act V of the Civil Wars) —1s a hallmark of many works seen 
at BAM Roger Copeland commented in a New York Times article 
(October 5, 1986) preceding the 1986 Festival 
The ’80s are becoming, in ways almost unthinkable just a few years ago, the 
decade of collaboration — of established artists working in different media getting 
together to create upon a stage Life m the arts today, in fact, 1s beginning to 
resemble the heady days of Diaghilev and the Ballets Russes when it was not 
uncommon for the likes of Satie, Picasso, Massine and Cocteau to collaborate 
with one another (as they did on ‘Parade’ m 1917) Probably this country’s 
premier spawning ground for collaborations among choreographers, composers, 
theatre people, and visual artists ıs the Next Wave Festival This year’s festival 
will begin and end with works from what are surely the two best-known and 
influential collaborative partnerships of our time Merce Cunningham and John 


Cage, whose ‘Roaratorio’ opens the festival, and Robert Wilson and Philip Glass, 
whose Rome section of the epic ‘Civil Wars’ provides the finale in December 


The 1982-83 Next Wave Festival offered diverse collaborations Mını- 
malist composer Steve Reich and Musicians presented a twelve-year 
retrospective ın two parts, during which flutist Ransom Wilson performed 
the world premere of Reich’s newest work Another innovative composer, 
Glenn Branca, rattled windows and ear drums, and mixed-media superstar 
Laurie Anderson gave the world premiere of United Stages. Parts I-IV 
The Flymg Karamazov Brothers, a zany troupe of jugglers/clowns/actors 
presented their special brand of le nouvelle vaudeville, and there were 
jazz players and other dancers 

A highlight of the 1983 Festival was The Gospel at Colonnus, Sophocles’s 
play adapted and directed by Lee Breuer, a founding member of New 
York’s Mabou Mines theatre collectrve The work’s music was composed 
and conducted by Bob Telson, a former Philip Glass Ensemble member 
whose expertise ranges from salsa to rhythm and blues, pop and gospel 
The production showed Oedipus wandering mto a black church hoping 
that he might die on sacred ground He preached to the congregation, and 
the story of his life in exile was enacted by additional performers Oedipus 
was communally played by the Five Blind Boys of Alabama, and three 
choirs sang the gospel music, using Sophocles’ speeches, dialogue, and 
choral odes set to music 

Trisha Brown and Lucinda Childs brought their dance companies to 
the 1983 Festival, when two special events were director Robert 
Beneditti’s re-creation of the original 1913 cubo-futurist Russian opera 
Victory Over the Sun, and a collaboration by author Robert Coe, director 
Jo Anne Akalatis (perhaps the most famous female director to emerge 
from the 1970s-1980s New York experimental theatre, largely for her 
work as a founding member of Mabou Mines) and composer Philip Glass 
A theatrical exploration of the life and work of 19th century photographer 
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Eedweard Muybridge, whose sequential movement studies earned him the 
title ‘father of the motion picture’, the work focused on a pivotal event 
in Muybridge’s life — his murder of his wife’s lover and subsequent court- 
room acquittal for this crime of passion The second act included an 
extended slide display of Muybridge’s motion study photographs, 

1984’s Festival began with The Games, a Ping Chong-Meredith Monk 
collaboration with a musical score for sixteen voices, synthesizer, key- 
boards, Flemish bagpipes, and Chinese horn, and ended with the Wilson/ 
Glass/Childs opera Ernsten on the Beach At the 1985 Festival premiere, 
the dancers of Pia Bausch’s Tanztheater Wuppertal carried thirty real 
Christmas trees while a simster master of ceremonies threw lighted 
matches at them Another section of the performance dramatized peer 
pressure and sex by featuring groups of male dancers forcing an isolated 
man and woman to embrace 

That Festival also featured the Tanztheater Bremen depicting a society 
which degrades its artists by presenting eighteen dancers embodying 
fragments of Maria Callas’s hfe to a series of the opera superstar’s record- 
ings, and ended with a multimedia American opera portraying parallel 
moments of trauma in world history’ the Roman Empire during its 
decadent period, contemporary Iran with its violence and religious 
extremism, and a futuristic New York City during the explosion of an 
atomic power station. 

BAM is supported by a combination of ticket sales, government grants, 
gifts from foundations, corporations and mdividuals, and various fund- 
raising activities It has grown to include five performance spaces, and in 
its 125th year 1s offering its biggest season yet In addition to the Next 
Wave Festival, its major presentations include a month of Twyla Tharp 
Dance, a tribute to Brooklyn composer George Gerswhin, and a series 
of programmes devoted to the Brooklyn community Future plans include 
a 1987 Next Wave Festival which will open with Peter Brook’s The 
Mahabharata 

BAM not only presents but commissions new works such as Glen 
Branca’s Symphony No 3 and The Gospel at Colonnus, and tours several 
productions around the US each year 

As New Yorker critic Brendan Gill, looking at the record of the 
125-year-old Academy observed, ‘BAM 1s a well-nigh perfect example of 
how a cultural enterprise can be made to prosper 1n its old age even more 
splendidly than it did in 1ts youth ’ 


{Holly Hill is New York theatre correspondent for The Times, London, 
and an Assistant Professor of Speech and Theatre at John Jay College of 
The City University of New York Her book Playing Joan: Actresses on 
the Challenge of Shaw’s Saint Joan 1s being published in May 1987 by 
Theatre Communications Group of New York ] 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
SELECTIVE COMPREHENSIVES 


Dear Madam, 

When will educational speakers frankly admit that getting equal status 
for schools ıs a near mmpossibility, because some schools get a better 
reputation than others? Only recently, as a retired headmaster and com- 
munity council secretary, a parent moving to another part of the country 
wanted me to provide him with a written reference to get his children 
into one special comprehensive school. He also had to get a reference 
from a minister In other words, the school 1s making itself a selective 
comprehensive 

I myself, saw this ‘Selectiveness’ The first school of which I was head 
was in a ‘socially deprived’ area—1e two murders in the area in six 
months There, some parents wanted their children to go to single sex 
schools In my second headship in a northern town the denominational 
secondary schools had the reputation of being the ‘Good’ schools. Those 
like myself ın charge of county secondary schools found ourselves with 
those pupils to whom the denominational secondary schools said ‘No’ 
In my third headship, in a ‘socially desirable’ area this time, there was 
always a queue trying to get in from outside the school’s normal catch- 
ment area, especially from a large private enterprise housing estate With 
falling numbers and local government boundary changes that school is 
now getting a flood of pupils from the estate 

In one town I know, parents are deliberately moving to areas where 
the schools have a predominance of white pupils With parental choice 
there 1s little the local authority can do over this As a former teacher 
in the Independent sector and governor of an Independent school, I know 
that some schools can pick and choose They are thought to be ‘good’ 
schools because of the calibre of the heads and staff and pupil examina- 
tion results, and because there have been no incidents over drugs and the 
like that the media has latched on to 

Even back ın pre-1870 days, at least some Wesleyan day schools were 
treated as ‘good’ schools compared with the other denominational schools 
Reputations linger Of one building, built as a Board School, later a 
senior, a secondary modern and now part of a comprehensive, I well 
remember one teacher telling me, ‘IPI be “Big Boardie” ’till the cows 
come home, whatever they call it? These realities seem to be ignored by 
some educational theorists and planners 


Yours faithfully, 
Horbury, West Yorkshire R P WOODALL 
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Literary Supplement 


NYE BEVAN AND SOCIALISM 


Nye Bevan and the Mirage of British Socialism John Campbell Weidenfeld 
and Nicholson £15 95 


‘Nye Bevan’, writes John Campbell in this impressive well-pondered biog- 
raphy, was ‘the most-loved and most loathed political personality in Britain’ 
I myself did not know him well enough to do either though I became a 
Minister outside the Cabinet in the Attlee government In so far as he noticed 
me he probably dismissed me as a difficult public school, Oxbridge Gaitskellite 
As one who shared rooms at Oxford with Hugh Gaitskell, I was probably 
unfair to Nye Bevan in my mind and to a very small extent ın my actions 
during his lifetime Michael Foot’s brillant hagiography confirmed that bias. 
Campbell’s massive work, not unnaturally disliked by the leading Bevanites, 
leaves me admiring Nye Bevan rather more than previously 

No-one can question his prodigious gift of oratory, whether displayed ın 
the House of Commons or ın front of vast audiences from the platform Lloyd 
George must be deemed his only rival here I well remember taking the chair 
for Nye Bevan at Oxford He arrived looking tired and grumpy But when 
we entered the Union debating chamber, he lifted his eyes to heaven (an fact 
the gallery) Inspiration seemed to descend on him from above The audience 
were duly swept off their feet 

I did not realise until I read this book that he was a genuine miner (and a 
‘good one’) for nine years, having entered the pits on his thirteenth birthday 
Two years in the Central Labour College provided a Marxist basis for his 
imstinctive creed of the class war No doubt his first-hand experiences provided 
him with much animus, but John Campbell points out that other Welshmen 
from the same background, Arthur Jenkins, Jim Griffiths and George Thomas, 
emerged into national politics as Christian and relatively gentle Nye Bevan’s 
fiery temperament, connected with his stammer according to some, raised him 
at times to the heights and at other times landed him in bitterness and folly 

It 1s possible to think of him as one who graduated from the ‘squalid 
nuisance’ of Churchill’s wartime phrase into a mature statesman, more possible 
to feel that he had shot his bolt even before fatal ilness destroyed him 

The immense achievement of the National Healh Service was not his alone, 
but ıt owed far more to him than to any other individual As Minister of 
Housing ‘he succeeded against great odds in building eight hundred thousand 
excellent council houses’ He proved himself not only a master of words but 
creative and incisive when it came to deeds 

Campbell treats him as ın a vital sense a failure because he failed to sell 
socialism to Britain Bevan’s socialism was a strange blend of Marxism and 
parliamentary democracy There seems no likelihood that his attested message 
will ever be successfully repeated But there are other forms of democratic 
socialism, that of Lord Attlee for example, or indeed of Roy Hattersley who 
argues persuasively in his recent book that equality and liberty should go, 
and can go, hand ın hand Still, I agree with Campbell that ın so far as 
socialism means the triumph of the working class and the democratic destruc- 
tion of the other classes, Bevan’s motivation was based on a false estimate 
of coming events 
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Campbell permits himself a generous conclusion ‘If to be irreplaceable is 
to be great, Bevan was a great man after all’ I would not personally describe 
him as irreplaceable though I agree that he 1s not likely to be replaced [ see 
him as the last of our political leaders who became a personal and intellectual 
force entirely through his own efforts Who can say whether he would have 
been larger or smaller if he had stayed at school until he was eighteen and 
won a scholarship to Oxford? 

FRANK LONGFORD 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF ROSA LUXEMBURG 
Rosa Luxemburg, a life Elzbieta Ettinger Harrap £1095 


Although it is only twenty years since we had from J P Nett] a two-volume 
biography of Rosa Luxemburg, Professor Ettinger follows up her own edition 
of Luxemburg’s letters to her lover Leo Jogiches by this full study of her 
personal life It 1s built up by meticulous sifting of hitherto unpublished letters 
and by interviews with her friends and contacts, and ıt is more a personal 
insight than a political analysis Only when she reaches the coming of World 
War I do we have any thorough probing of her politica] ideas 

That said, this ıs a revealing and disturbing portrait of a Polish Jew, who 
abandoned her faith (though almost all her friends and lovers were Jewish, 
and as déracmée as she was) and her family, of a Swiss-educated advocate of 
revolution, a gifted linguist, an irrepressible writer and a brilliant orator whose 
own personal life was permanently ın chaos, who was at once a cripple, a 
woman in Jargely-unreturned love with different men, and who towards the end 
was as often in prison as out of it A Polish exile living in Germany, she 
ceased to be either Polish or German, in order to advocate an international 
but spontaneous proletarian uprising that would require violent strikes but 
would mysteriously avoid bloodshed and terror She quarrelled with Lenin, as 
with many others, later she would be disowned by Stalin, because she had also 
differed with Marx After the Spartacus’ rismg had failed in 1919, ın the 
turmoil of a defeated Germany, she, her long-time lover Jogiches, and Karl 
Liebknecht were assassinated 

This 1s a vivid portrait of a world-famous but lonely and tormented woman 
It was easier for her, by her pen, on platforms, and at all-too-frequent con- 
ferences, to plot and plan the reform of all the world than to reduce her own 
private hfe to order and pattern Revolutionaries are — too often — sad failures 
as human beings 

ESMOND WRIGHT 


TOWARDS PROPHETIC CHRISTIANITY 


After the Deluge Essays towards the desecularization of the church Edited by 
Wudham Oddie SPCK Price £695 


It is always possible that the Christian message will be paired down to what 
can easily be digested Whereas the main function of religious leaders ın every 
age should be to help ordinary humanity with experience of joy and despair 
to be more like Jesus of Nazareth, lately they have pointed more and more to 
secular objects When we think of secularization, liberation theology may come 
into our mind or prelates having detailed political remedies for the unemployed 
or problems of the city This challenging book, however, places it ın a much 
wider context It considers that secular values permeate the whole Church, 
including biblical criticism, and as a result the Church faces a deeper crisis 
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a than at any time since the Reformation William Oddie, who writes the intro- 


* duction, sees a growing division between people in the parishes and their leaders. 

He points to the declining numbers of those who worship In social matters 
Christian efforts have allied themselves too much with politics, whereas Mother 
Teresa has done more to draw attention to the world’s poor than all the theo- 
logians put together The general trend has been a shift from a God centred 
cosmos to a man centred cosmos as the only way Christianity can be relevant 
to human culture Would he suggest that the liturgical movement has been a 
reflection of this? The change began with the eighteenth century doctrine of 
the goodness of human nature from which came the idea of a golden age to 
come Such heady optimism is now no more 

The essayists from various standpoints, think that the process of seculariza- 
tion must be unwound, and a return made to prophetic Christianity The first 
essay is called ‘The Bible ın a Post-Critical Age’ and I have to say that parts of 
it I found difficult reading This no doubt is my fault rather than the writer 
However, by its presentation and the cheery colours of the cover, the book 
would seem to be intended not just for theologians and scholars but also for 
the general reader The theme 1s clear, that scripture does not teach us about 
worldly ends but about the principles by which we ‘so pass through things 
temporal that we lose not the things eternal’ 

Roger Beckwith says that modern theology has reached a dead end because 
1t has relied too much on human wisdom Scripture constantly emphasises the 
difference between human wisdom and divine Peter Hodgson speaks of the 
conditions in the seventeenth century which allowed science to rise from 
Christian origins Though these days science would seem to be entirely secular, 
he looks for Christian belief and purpose in the new theortes of creation He 
has some interesting pages on science and Russia James Munson speaks of the 
destruction of the eighteenth century world of Church and State A vacuum 
was left which was filled by a new social morality based on excessive devotion to 
liberty and belief ın progress He emphasises the effect the rise of non-con- 
formity had on social activities becoming part of the Christian scene The book 
ends with an essay by the Bishop of London who speaks of the temptation to 
think in terms of secular ends when vision and understanding of human destiny 
are limited 

This would be an ideal book for a study circle It is one to be argued about 
It makes some telling points and yet there 1s something disturbing about the 
general drift We cannot be indifferent to the secular It 1s as 1f we were being 
told to give critical faculties a rest and asked to lay off certain matters because 
they do not concern us It would be comfortable for Governments if Bishops 
did not make inconvenient criticisms but such 1s part of their job ın the tradi- 
tion of the old testament prophets 

A stimulating book, ıt can be warmly recommended 

LAURENCE TANNER 


LATER LETTERS OF THOMAS HARDY 


The Collected Letters of Thomas Hardy Vol 6 Ed Richard Little Purdy & 
Michael Miligate Oxford University Press £27 50 


This penultimate volume of The Collected Letters of Thomas Hardy covers 
the years 1920-25, leaving the two remaining years of Hardy’s life for the 
concluding volume, which will also contam a general index to the entire 
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edition and a supplement of letters not placed chronologically in the earlier 
volumes It 1s already beyond doubt that the whole work will rank among the 
highest achievements of literary scholarship In particular the method, style 
and the thoroughness of annotation are exemplary 


In 1920 Hardy celebrated his eightieth birthday and saw himself as ‘a very 
old man’ whose failing eyesight made letter-writing in his own hand difficult 
and required the use of ‘the universal printing-engine’— the typewriter, 
operated by a secretary or Mrs Hardy The handsome easy-flowing calligraphy 
of earlier years suggests that he enjoyed the physical act of writing words on 
paper and must now have felt a sense of loss Moreover his need for corres- 
pondence tended to increase in step with his growing reluctance to venture any 
distance from home The recognition that he would never agam make the 
journey to London meant losing sight of old friends unless they came to 
Dorchester The remaining lınk was an exchange of letters 


This physical withdrawal from the world was, however, no index of a 
professional retirement The many letters to his publishers maimtam his cus- 
tomary blend of shrewdness and magnanimity ın the conduct of his copyright 
interests, in which film and broadcasting rights begin to appear among more 
traditional subjects Nor ıs there any staleness ın the gentle courtesies to fellow 
authors (with the exception always of George Moore) Particularly striking 
1s his response to Ezra Pound, which 1s honest, discriminating and instinctively 
aware of Pound’s true qualities 


With each passing year Hardy added emphasis to his self-identification as a 
poet who many years ago wrote some novels that he had almost forgotten, 
Nevertheless in the last phase of his life ıt was one of those novels which came 
back to reawaken in him a third role that he had sought but never fulfilled — 
that of dramatist The activities of the Dorchester Dramatic Society ın present- 
ing their own dramatisations of scenes from Hardy’s novels engaged his 
attention more closely 1n the 1920s In response to their request for something 
new to perform he wrote The Queen of Cornwall and went on further with 
1t to collaborate with Rutland Boughton ın a musical version intended for the 
professional stage in London 


The next step, fuelled by his admiration for the Dorchester actress Gertrude 
Bugler, was to dust off his original dramatisation of Tess of the d’Urbervilles, 
made ın the "nineties when Mrs Pat Campbell wanted to play Tess and Hardy 
must have hoped to emulate the success of his friend James Barrie Now, in 
1924, he gave it to the local amateurs and took a delight in the personal tri- 
umph of Gertrude Bugler as Tess and the interest shown by the London critics 
and managements Sybil Thorndike was ready to undertake the leading role, 
but only in a revised dramatisation to be made by St John Ervine Hardy 
temporized, wobbled and finally insisted on the strictest adherence to his own 
script His letter to Ervine dismissing dramatisation as ‘really only a piece 
of ingenious carpentry’ in which ‘the details of construction are not important’ 
was at best tactless and incidentally accounts for Hardy’s own failure as a 
dramatist This sector of the correspondence is an important addition to the 
history of English theatre in the *twenties The thought of Marie Tempest as 
Tess’s mother ts one to treasure 


DESMOND HAWKINS 
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LIGHT ON THACKERAY 


Thackeray’s Universe Shifting Worlds of Imagination and Reality Catherine 
Peters Faber and Faber, £12 95. 


A glance among the novelists under ‘T’ ın any good paperback shop will show 
how unpopular the works of Wilham Makepeace Thackeray have become In 
the Victorian period, he was Dickens’ closest rival Many contemporartes rated 
him the better writer After all he was ‘a gentleman writing for gentlemen’ 
Catherine Peters is justifiably puzzled at this decline Thackeray still can be 
full of enjoyment to any reader who 1s prepared to settle down with one of his 
over-large novels 

This book combines both biography and literary criticism The latter field 
1s often an excuse for shallow thought disguised under piles of words Fortu- 
nately this book does not do that It is not a straight forward biography For 
that, one still must turn to the massive and definitive two volumes of Gordon 
Ray Indeed Catherine Peters draws heavily on Professor Ray’s work and 
also on his scholarly edition of Thackeray’s correspondence 

Catherine Peters has had the happy idea of using over 100 of Thackeray’s 
own illustrations to his novels and other works These not only provide amuse- 
ment but give us a superb insight ınto Thackeray’s own views both of his 
works and of life itself This book 1s organised round Thackeray’s main works 
and ıt will be particularly useful to anyone who 1s reading one of the novels 
Catherine Peters also shows how Thackeray’s time in Germany as a young man 
influenced much of his writing She tells the sad story of his wife’s madness 
with sympathy and understanding She well refutes the notion that Thackeray’s 
early death was caused by his over-fondness to the delights of the table 

The only annoying thing ın the book ıs the offhand, and inaccurate, dismissal 
of Horace Walpole as an ‘elderly homosexual’ However that 1s not really an 
important flaw ın a good account of a much neglected writer 


RICHARD MULLEN 


A BALANCED BIOGRAPHY OF REBECCA WEST 
Rebecca West a Life Victoria Glendinning Weidenfeld £1495 


Rebecca West knew that there was something 1n herself that mvited tragedy 
—although she was excellent at surmounting disaster, and could scribble a 
dinner menu while her heart was breaking — and Victoria Glendinning found 
that her hfe was, ındeed, a sadder story than she had expected The two 
standards upon which the canopy of tragedy was erected consisted of the 
defection of Rebecca’s philandering father when she was only eight years old, 
and the long and damaging laison with married, cake-eatng H G Wells, 
whom she loved dearly, and who confessed ın later life that he ought to have 
liberated her The discomposing birth of their son, Anthony West, and his 
resentment at his uncomfortable status provided a further theme of bitterness, 
and, we learn, Lord Beaverbrook’s failure to satisfy Rebecca’s passionate 
expectations upset her emotionally for a number of years H G Wells once 
wrote that she had a ‘splendid disturbed brain’ and Victoria Glendinning com- 
ments pithtly that ‘Its splendour owed something to its disturbance There 1s 


' always a price to pay’ 


Miss Glendinning has a gift for encapsulating msights into her subjects’ 
personalities ın striking epigrammatic lines, such as ‘Those who found her 
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imperious could not possibly know that she saw herself as an underdog’ It 
is significant that Rebecca West, who had part consciously and part uncon- 
sciously obfuscated and fudged the sensitive areas of her life, ultimately chose 
a talented biographer who 1s psychologically skilled, accurate and fair Before 
she died ın 1983, at the age of ninety, Rebecca designated her for the task of 
a ‘short’ biography, while Stanley Olson 1s to construct a ‘full’ Life The burden 
of papers was, as might be expected, far from light, since Rebecca’s ‘most 
passionate concerns were art, morality, history and politics’ and her long life 
im pursuance of those concerns was lived to the full, with an overflowing 
fountain of letters and autobiographical writings She kept on re-writing her 
life 
Certain papers held ın the Beinecke Library at Yale were not made avail- 
able to this official biographer, because of a restriction placed on them by 
Rebecca West during her lifetime these include her letters from H G Wells 
and her correspondence with her husband, Henry Andrews This unfortunate 
limitation does not, however, appear to detract from a balanced biography 
The schooldays could have received a little more attention There is ample 
treatment of the political writings and journalistic achievements Difficult, and, 
one suspects, comparatively uncongenial aspects, such as the Yugoslavian 
commitment, are tackled head-on, and with authority Miss Glendinning’s 
introductory mot 1s that Rebecca West’s life 1s the paradigm of twentieh- 
century woman, and although at first sight this 1s a mere, fashionable gambit, 
she triumphantly pursues her argument that ‘She was both an agent for change 
and a victim of change’ to its justification 
Mo tty TIBBS 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


A Day of Battle Mars-La-Tour 16 
August 1870 (Harrap £1795) David 
Ascoli has provided a detailed study 
of the Franco-Prussian war, and con- 
centrating on the battle on the Grave- 
lotte plateau at Mars-La-Tour The 
author has carried out an immense 
amount of work on the great quan- 
tity of source material, both French 
and German It 1s a fascinating study 
Following the French declaration of 
war, the Prussians invaded France, 
and on August 6, 1870 they defeated 
Marshall McMahon at Worth and 
Marshall Bazaine with the army of 
Lorraine at Spicheren Instead of 
withdrawing to the comparative safety 
of Verdun, Bazame was persuaded 
on political grounds also to defend 
Metz There he was almost encircled 
by the Germans under General 
Moltke However Mr Ascoli argues 
that Bazaine had a great opportunity 


to break out and defeat the German 
army at Mars-La-Tours where he had 
almost overwhelming superiority m 
men He failed through incompetence 
and rresolution Mr _ Ascoli con- 
cludes that ‘one mcontrovertible fact 
emerges’ that on ‘one single day’ the 
French had the opportunity of des- 
troying ‘the chief instrument of the 
German military machine’ at Mars- 
La-Tours where the war was decided 

He concedes that ‘it ıs a matter for 
speculation’ whether a German de- 
feat would have influenced the final 
course of the war This is highly un-- 
likely having regard to French in- 
competence and divisions in both the’ 
political and military fields compared 
with German unity, planning and 
efficiency in almost every aspect of 
the campaign The volume ıs well 
provided with maps and ulustrations 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


Backstage (Harrap £595 paper- 
back) This 1s an informative book 
by Judith Cook on ‘Who does what m 
the theatre’, apart from the actors and 
the director The volume 1s in two 
parts First, there are interviews with 
fourteen workers, experts in their own 
particular fields The first 1s with 
Sonja Dosanjh who discusses the 
work of the Stage Manager This is 
followed by the Production Manager’s 
Tale by Roger Howells of the RSC 
in Stratford After this Gillian Dia- 
mond, head of Casting at the National 
Theatre talks of her work There fol- 
low ‘Tales’ by The Designer, The 
Property Maker, the Wardrobe Mis- 
tress, the Make-up Artist, the Dresser, 
the Sound Man, the Lighting De- 
signer, the Voice Teacher, the Com- 
poser, the Fight Director and the 
Dance Director The second part of 
the book 1s devoted to showing how 
behind the scene work ıs carried out 
im regional repertory companies, For 
this Judith Cook has chosen the Cru- 
cible Theatre ın Sheffield, where Clare 
Venables 1s Director and Geoffrey 
Rowe, the theatre’s administrator 


It Takes a Thief (Century Hutch- 
inson £695) This addition to the 
Cresset Library of classic reprints is 
Gerald Howson’s study of ‘the life and 
times of Jonathan Wild’ first published 
in 1970, under the title Thief-Taker 
General There 1s a new brief Preface 
by Gerald Howson In the early eight- 
eenth century, Jonathan Wild was 
Assistant to the City of London 
Under-Marshall He had the closest 
links with the London criminal under- 
world On the one hand, he informed 
upon numerous criminals, and gained 
a great reputation as a thief taker 
On the other hand, this was a facade 
to conceal his own activities in crime, 
ancluding terror, and blackmail Event- 
ually he was arrested, tried and hang- 
ed in 1725 The main interest of this 
study is the contrast between that 
period without an organised police 
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force and today, and the changes in 
criminal law 


John Stow. The Survey of London 
(Dent £595) John Stow’s celebrated 
account of Elizabethan London was 
first published ın 1598 and revised 
by Stow ın the second edition of 1603 
It is this edition which was published 
in Everyman in 1912 A revised edi- 
tion was published by Dent m 1956, 
being modernised with a revised text, 
additional notes and a enlarged bib- 
hography by Henry B Wheatley This 
is now issued with a very helpful 
Introduction by Dr Valerie Pearl, 
herself a distinguished authority on 
London history Stow provides a re- 
markable analysis of the changing 
face of Elizabethan London, with a 
historical background, all of course 
two generations before the Great Fire 
transformed the face of the city Dr. 
Pearl’s Introduction is particularly 
valuable ın assessing the weight and 
accuracy of the Survey 


Crete (Jonathan Cape £795) Visi- 
tors to Crete should welcome this 
new revised 6th edition by John Bow- 
man in The Travellers’ Guides Series 
It contains a great deal of mforma- 
tion, with maps, on the principle sites, 
together with much useful guidance 
on accommodation, travel and enter- 
tainment in this historic Aegean 
island 


A Farmer’s Year (The Cresset Lib- 
rary £695) Henry Rider Haggard, 
best known as a fiction writer, farmed 
over 350 acres in Norfolk In 1898 
he began publication of his diary for 
that year, which, he writes, ‘mirrors 
faithfully the decrepid and even dan- 
gerous state of farming and attendant 
industries in eastern England during 
the great agricultural crisis of the last 
decade of the nineteenth century’ In 
this new edition, Ronald Blythe has 
added a short Introduction, m which 
he agrees with this description of 
Haggard’s ‘commonplace book for 
1898’ 
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